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FOREWORD 


The National Security Act of 1947, which created the Department of 
Defense and the National Security Council and called for “the estab- 
lishment of integrated policies and procedures * * * relating to the 
national security,” represents the last major revision of national 
security policymaking machinery. 

In July 1959, the Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery was 
established to make the first full-scale review of the national security 
policy process since the discussion and debate preceding passage of 
the National Security Act. 

The subcommittee’s twofold goal is to: (1) review the effectiveness 
of our present policymaking organizations and methods against the 
background of the changed perspectives and problems of the past 13 
years; and (2) make such recommendations for improvement of the 
policy process as are appropriate. 

The purpose of these “Selected Materials” is to provide in con- 
venient form for the subcommittee’s use certain official documents 
relating to the National Security Council and its subsidiary organs, 
five articles by past and present officials of the National Security 
Council, and recent comment by former officials and students of the 
policymaking process which appeared to have particular relevance 
to the subcommittee’s interest in the problems of “policymaking at 
the summit.” 

Because of increasing interest in the national security policy proc- 
ess, the subcommittee believes that publication of these materials will 
serve a useful purpose. 

The subcommittee is indebted to the authors, and their publishers 
for their courtesy in granting permission to publish the papers and 
articles herein reproduced. 

: Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Subconunittee on National Policy Machinery. 
Marcu 10, 1960. 
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THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


EXCERPTS FROM NATIONAL SECURITY ACT OF 1947, AS 
AMENDED 


DECLARATION OF PoLicy 


Src. 2. In enacting this legislation, it is the intent of C to 
rovide a comprehensive program for the future security of the United 
States; to provide for the establishment of integrated policies and 
procedures for the departments, agencies, and functions of the Gov- 
ernment relating to the national security ; to provide a Department of 
Defense, including the three milita partments of the Army, the 
Navy (including naval aviation and the United States Marine Corps), 
and the Air Force under the direction, authority, and control of the 
Secretary of Defense; to provide that each military department shall 
be separately organized under its own Secretary and shall function 
under the direction, authority, and control of the Secretary of De- 
fense ; to provide for their unified direction under civilian control of 
the Secretary of Defense but not to merge these departments or serv- 
ices ; to provide for the establishment of unified or specified combatant 
commands, and a clear and direct line of command to such commands; 
to eliminate unnecessary duplication in the Department of Defense, 
and particularly in the field of research and engineering by vesting 
its overall direction and control in the Secretary of Defense; to pro- 
vide more effective, efficient, and economical administration in the 
Department of Defense; to provide for the unified st: ic direction 
of the combatant forces, for their operation under unified command, 
and for their integration into an efficient team of land, naval, and air 
forces but not to establish a single Chief of Staff over the armed forces 
nor an overall armed forces general staff. 


TITLE I—COORDINATION FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


Sec. 101. (2) There is hereby established a council to be known as 
the National Security Council (hereinafter in this section referred 
to as the “Council’”). 

The President of the United States shall preside over meetings of 
the Council: Provided, That in his absence he may designate a mem- 
ber of the Council to preside in his place. 

The function of the Council shall be to advise the President with 
respect to the integration of domestic, foreign, and military policies 
relating to the national security so as to enable the military services 


1 Amended by section 2, Public Law 216, 81st Congress, August 10, 1949 (63 Stat. 578), 
further amended to read as indicated by section 2 of Department of Defense Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1958, August 6, 1958 (72 Stat. 514) ; 50 U.S.C. 401. 


1 
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and the other departments and agencies of the Government to co- 
operate more effectively in matters involving the national security. 

The Council shall be composed of— 

(1) the President ; 

(2) the Vice President; 

3) the Secretary of State; 
: the Secretary of Defense; 
5) 

(6) the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion; * 

(7) the Secretaries and Under Secretaries of other executive 
departments and of the military departments, when appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to serve at his pleasure.‘ 

(b) In addition to performing such other functions as the Presi- 
dent may direct, for the purpose of more effectively coordinating the 
policies and functions of the departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment relating to the national security, it shall, subject to the direction 
of the President, be the duty of the Council— 

(1) to assess and appraise the objectives, commitments, and 
risks of the United States in relation to our actual and potential 
military power, in the interest of national security, for the pur- 
pose of making recommendations to the President in connection 
therewith; an 

(2) to consider policies on matters of common interest to the 
departments and agencies of the Government concerned with the 
national security, and to make recommendations to the President 
in connection therewith. 

(c) The Council shall have a staff to be headed by a civilian execu- 
tive secretary who shall be appointed by the President, and who shall 





2 Reorganization Plan 7 of 1953, effective August 6, 1958, abolished the Mutual Security 
Administration and established the Foreign Operations Administration. 
hn tas 2. TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS TO THE DrrREcTOR.—There are hereby transferred to 

e Director : 

“‘(a) All functions vested by the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, or by any 
other statute in the Director for Mutual Security provided for in section 501 of that Act, or 
in the Mutual Security Agency created by that Act, or in any official or office of that 
Agency, including the functions of the Director for Mutual Security as a member of the 
National Security Council.” Pursuant to the provisions of sections 521 and 525 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, Public Law 665, 88d Congress (68 Stat. 855, 856), and 
BPxecutive Order 10610 of June 30, 1955, all functions (with certain ified exceptions) 
of the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration, and the Foreign Operations 
Administration, were transferred to the International Cooperation Administration in the 
State Department, to be headed by a Director. Pursuant to section 303 (a), and (b) of the 
Executive Order, the office of the Director of the cr Operations Administration and 
the membership of the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration together with 
the eee of the Director in his capacity as a member of the National Security Council 
were abo. 

2 Reorganization Plan 3 (sec. 6) abolished the National Seeurity Resources Board. 
Section 2 transferred to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization all functions 
of the Chairman of the National Security, Resources Board (excluding those abolished by 
sec. 5), including his functions as a member of the National Security Council. Section 4 
of Reorganization Plan 1 of 1958, effective July 1, 1958, as amended by Public Law 85-763, 
transferred the functions with respect to being a member of the National Security Council 
to the Director of the Office of Civil Defense and Defense Mobilization. 

«Reference to Chairman of Munitions Board, and Chairman of Research and Develop- 
ment Board deleted by Reorganization Plan 6, 1953 (sec. 2(b)) which abolished the offices 
of the Chairman of the Munitions Board and Chairman of the Research and Development 
Board and transferred their functions to the Secretary of Defense. 
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receive compensation at the rate of [$10,000] [$15,000] $20,000 a year. 
The executive secretary, subject to the direction of the Council, is 
hereby authorized, subject to the civil-service laws and the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, as amended, to appoint and fix the compensation of 
such personnel as may be necessary to perform such duties as may be 
rescribed by the Council in connection with the performance of its 
nctions. 
(d) The Council shall, from time to time, make such recommenda- 
tions, and such other reports to the President as it deems appropriate 
or as the President may require. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY ° 


Sec. 102, (a) There is hereby established under the National Se- 
curity Council a Central Intelligence Agency with a Director of 
Central Intelligence who shall be the head thereof, and with a Deputy 
Director of Central Intelligence who shall act for, and exercise the 
powers of, the Director during his absence or disability. The Director 
and the Deputy Director shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the eats from among the commis- 
sioned officers of the armed services, whether in an active or retired 
status, or from among individuals in civilian life: Provided, however, 
That at no time shall the two positions of the Director and Deputy 
Director be occupied simultaneously by commissioned officers of the 
armed services, whether in an active or retired status. 

(b) (1) If a commissioned officer of the armed services is appointed 
as Director, or Deputy Director, then— 

A) in the performance of his duties as Director, or Deputy 
Director, he shall be subject to no supervision, control, restriction, 
or prohibition (military or otherwise) other than would be opera- 
tive with respect to him if he were a civilian in no way connected 
with the Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, 
the Department of the Air Force, or the armed services or any 
component thereof ; and 

(B) he shall not possess or exercise any supervision, control, 

wers, or functions (other than such as he possesses, or is author- 
ized or directed to exercise, as Director, or Deputy Director) 
with respect to the armed services or any component thereof, the 
Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, or the 
Department of the Air Force, or any branch, burean, unit, or di- 
vision thereof, or with respect to any of the personnel (military 
or civilian) of any of the foregoing. 

(2) Except as provided in paragraph (1), the appointment to the 
office of Director, or Deputy Director, of a commissioned officer of the 
armed services, and his acceptance of and service in such office, shall 


5 Subsection (a) amended by section 8, Public Law 216, Angust 10, 1949 (63 Stat. 578), 
as amended by section 501 (e), Public Law 165. 82d Congress, October 10, 1951: subsec- 
tion (c) supp emented by section 2 (a), Public Law 359, 8ist Congress, October 15, 1949 
tat. y under which authority the President fixed the salary of the Hxecutive 
retary at 15,000 oy annum: subsections (b) and (d) from section 101, Public Law 
258, July 26, 1947 (61 Stat. 495). Pursuant to section 109, Public Law 854, 84th 
con jenn, tbe Promtont fixed the salary of the Exeeutive Seeretary at $20,000 per annum 

effective Ju ; , 
* Section ioe (a) and (b) amended by Public Law 15, 83d Congress (67 Stat. 19, 20). 
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in no way affect any status, office, rank, or grade he may occupy or 
hold in the armed services, or any emolument, perquisite, right, priv- 
ilege, or benefit incident. to or arising out of any such status, office, 
rank, or grade. Any such commissioned officer shall, while serving 
in the office of Director, or Deputy Director, continue to hold rank 
and grade not lower than that in which serving at, the time of his 
appointment and to receive the military pay and allowances (active 
or retired, as the case may be, including personal money allowances) 

ayable to a commissioned officer of his grade and length of service 

or which the appropriate department shall be reimbursed from any 
fund available to defray the expenses of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. He also shall be paid by the Central Intelligence Agency 
from such funds an annual compensation at a rate equal to the amount 
by which the compensation established for such position exceeds the 
amount of his annual military pay and allowances." 

(3) The rank or grade of any such commissioned officer shall, 
during the period in which such commissioned officer occupies the 
office of Director of Central Intelligence, or Deputy Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, be in addition to the numbers and percentages other- 
wise authorized and appropriated for the armed service of which he 
is a member.® 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 6 of the Act of 
August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 555), or the provisions of any other law, the 
Director of Central Intelligence may, in his discretion, terminate the 
employment of any officer or employee of the Agency whenever he 
shall deem such termination necessary or advisable in the interests of 
the United States, but such termination shall not affect the right of 
such officer or employee to seek or accept employment in any other 
department or agency of the Government if declared eligible for such 
employment by the United States Civil Service Commission. 

d) For the purpose of coordinating the intelligence activities of 
the several Government departments and agencies in the interst of 
national security, it shall be the duty of the Agency, under the direction 
of the National Security Council— 

(1) to advise the National Security Council in matters con- 
cerning such intelligence activities of the Government depart- 
ments and agencies as relate to national security ; 

(2) to make recommendations to the National Security Coun- 
cil for the coordination of such intelligence activities of the de- 
partments and agencies of the Government as relate to the 
national security ; 

(3) to correlate and evaluate intelligence relating to the na- 
tional security, and provide for the appropriate dissemination of 
such intelligence within the Government using where appropriate, 
existing agencies and facilities: Provided, That the Agency shall 
have no police, subpena, law-enforcement powers, or internal- 
security functions: Provided further, That the departments and 


7 Civilian Compensation.—Subsections (a) and (b) supplemented by section 4, Public 
Law 359, 8ist Congress, October 15, 1949 (63 Stat. 880), increased annual compensation 
to $16.000 and $14,000, for the Director and Deputy Director, respectively, per annum ; 
subsections (c), (d), (e), and (f) from section 102, Public Law 2538, 80th Congress, Jul 
26, 1947 (61 Stat. 495). Sections 104 (a) (2) and 105 (26), Public Law 854, 84t 
Congress, July 31, 1956, increased the annual compensation to $21,000 and $20,500 
respectively, for the Director and Deputy Director. 
8 As amended by Public Law 15, 83d Congress (67 Stat. 20). 
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other agencies of the Government shall continue to collect, evalu- 
ate, correlate, and disseminate departmental intelligence: And 
pera further, That the Director of Central Intelligence shall 

responsible for | intelligence sources and methods 
from unauthorized disclosure ; 

(4) to perform, for the benefit of the existing intelligence 
agencies, such additional services of common concern as the Na- 
tional Security Council determines can be more efficiently accom- 
plished centrally ; 

(5) to perform such other functions and duties related to 
intelligence affecting the national security as the National Secu- 
rity Council may from time to time direct. 

e) To the extent recommended by the National Security Council 
and approved by the President, such intelligence of the ne pr 
and agencies of the Government, except as hereinafter provided, relat- 
ing to the national security shall be open to the inspection of the 
Director of Central Intelligence, and such intelligence as relates to 
the national security and is possessed by such departments and other 
agencies of the Government, except as hereinafter provided, shall be 
made available to the Director of Central Intelligence for correlation, 
evaluation, and dissemination: Provided, however, That upon the 
written request of the Director of Central Intelli ce, the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation shall make available to the 
Director of Central Intelligence such information for correlation, 
evaluation, and dissemination as may be essential to the national se- 


curity. 
(f) Effective when the Director first appointed under subsection 
(a) has taken office— 


(1) the National Intelligence Authority (11 Fed. Reg. 1337, 
1339, February 5, 1946) shall cease to exist; and 

(2) The personnel, property, and records of the Central Intel- 
ligence Group are transferred to the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and such group shall cease to exist. Any unexpended balances 
of appropriations, allocations, or other funds available or au- 
thorized to be made available for such Group shall be available 
and shall be authorized to be made available in like manner for 
expenditure by the Agency. 


OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


[Section 1. Transfer of functions to the President.—(a) There are hereby 
transferred to the President of the United States all functions vested by law 
(including reorganization plan) in the following: The Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, and the Federal Civil Defense Administrator. 

(b) The President may from time to time delegate any of the functions 
transferred to him by subsection (a) of this section to any officer, agency, or 
employee of the executive branch of the Government, and may authorize such 
officer, agency, or employee to redelegate any of such functions delegated to him. 

Seo. 2. Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization.—(a) Subject to the pro- 
visions of this reorganization plan, the Office of Defense Mobilization and the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration are hereby consolidated to form a new 
agency in the Executive Office of the President which shall be known as the 
aa of Defense and Civilian Mobilization, hereinafter referred to as the 
é ce’’, 

(b) There shall be at the head of the Office a Director of the Office of Defense 
and Civilian Mobilization, who shall be appointed by the President, by and with 
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the advice and consent of the Senate and shall receive compensation at the rate 
now or hereafter prescribed by law for the heads of the executive departments. 

(ec) There shall be in the Office a Deputy Director of the Office of Defense 
and Civilian Mobilization, who shall be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, shall receive compensation at the rate 
now or hereafter prescribed by law for the under secretaries referred to in sec- 
tion 104 of the Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956 (5 U.S.C. 2208) ° shall per- 
form such functions as shall be delegated or assigned to him pursuant to the 
provisions of this reorganization plan, and shall act as Director during the ab- 
sence or disability of the Director or in the event of a vacancy in the office of 
Director 


(d) There shall be in the Office three Assistant Directors of the Office of De- 
fense and Civilian Mobilization, each of whom shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate now or hereafter prescribed by law for assistant secretaries 
of executive departments, and shall perform such functions as shall be delegated 
or assigned to him pursuant to the provisions of this reorganization plan. 

(e) The Office and the Director thereof shall perform such functions as the 
President may from time to time delegate or assign thereto. The said Director 
may from time to time make such provisions as he shall deem appropriate au- 
thorizing the performance by any officer, or by any agency or employee, of the 
Office of any function delegated or assigned to the Office or to the Director.]” 


Src. 103. 


(The functions of the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization provided 
for in this section were transferred to the President by Reorganization Plan No. 
1 of 1958, and the Office of Defense Mobilization was changed to the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization.) 

(a) The Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, subject to 
the direction of the President, is authorized, subject to the civil-service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, to appoint and fix the com- 
pensation of such personnel as may be necessary to assist the Director 


in carrying out his functions. 

(b) It 1 be the function of the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization to advise the President concerning the coordination of 
military, industrial, and civilian mobilization, including— 

(1) policies concerning industrial and civilian mobilization 
in order to assure the most effective mobilization and maximum 
utilization of the Nation’s manpower in the event of war; 

(2) programs for the effective use in time of war of the Nation’s 
natural and industrial resources for military and civilian needs, 
for the maintenance and stabilization of the civilian economy 
in time of war, and for the adjustment of such economy to war 
needs and conditions; 

(8) policies for unifying, in time of war, the activities of 
Federal agencies and departments engaged in or concerned with 
production, procurement, distribution, or transportation of mili- 
tary or civilian supplies, materials, and products; 

4) the relationship between potential supplies of, and n- 
tial requirements for, manpower, resources, and productive facili- 
ties in time of war; 

(5) policies for establishing adequate reserves of strategic and 
critical material, and for the conservation of these reserves; 


®Section 1 Public Law 854, 84th C i ual 
the Deputy ue. Pw to ‘ongress, increased the ann compensation of 


20,500. 
The matter within Sie brackets is a portion of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958. 
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(6) the strategic relocation of industries, services, govern- 
ment, and economic activities, the continuous operation of which 
is essential to the Nation’s security ; 

(c) In performing his functions, the Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization shall utilize to the maximum extent the facilities 
and resources of the departments and agencies of the Government." 





1 Reorganization Plan No. 3, effective June 12, 1953, abolished the National Security 
Resources Board, created the Office of Defense Mobilization and transferred all functions 
of the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board to the Director of Defense 
Mobilization (excluding certain functions lished by sec. 5), as well as certain additional 
functions including those vested by any statute in the Director of Defense Mobilization or 
in the Office of ense Mobilization provided for in Executive Order 10193 of December 16, 
1950, as superseded by Executive r 10480 of August 14, 1953, as amended. Section 50 
of Public w 779, 83d Congress, approved September 3, 1954, was enacted to conform 
this section with Reorganization Plan No. 3. It amends former section 103 by striking 
out subsection (a) and Ld redesignating subsection (b), (¢), and (d) as (a , (b), and (ce), 
respectively, and by striking out in subsection (a) as so redesignated “Chairman of the 
Board” and in lieu thereof rting “Director of the Office of the Defense Mobilization,” 
and SS other technical changes so as to amend the entire section to read as in- 
dicated. rsuant to R ization Plan No. 1, 1958, effective July 1, 1958, 23 F.R. 4991 
ee Appendix 1), as amended by Public Law 85-763, August 26, 1958 (72 Stat. 861), and 

xecutive Order 10778, July 3, 1958, 23 F.R. 5061, as amended by Executive Order 16782, 
September 10, 1958, 23 F.R. 6971, the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization was 
abolished and all functions vested in him by law or reorganization — were transferred 
to the President (see sec. 1 of the Plan). Section 2(a) of the Plan consolidated the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and the Federal Civil Defense Administration to form a 
new agency in the Executive Office of the President to be known as the “Office of Defense 
and Civilian Mobilization’. Public Law 85-768 amended the titie to “Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization”. Section 2(b) of the Plan established a “Director of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization”, Section 2 of Executive Order 10773 delegated to the 


oi a - functions transferred to the President by the provisions of Reorganization 
an No. 1. 
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THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


STATUTORY FUNCTIONS OF THE COUNCIL 


1. The National Security Act of 1947, as amended, established (title 
I) the National Security Council, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and the Office of Defense Mobilization, and (title I1) the Department 
of Defense. By section 2 of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958 
(effective July 1, 1958), the Office of Defense Mobilization and the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration were consolidated to form a 
new agency in the Executive Office of the President, to be known as the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization ; by section 4 of the reorgani- 
zation plan, the functions of the Director, Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, with respect to being a member of the National Security Council, 
were transferred to the Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation. Since 1949, the National Security Council has been a part 
of the Executive Office of the President. 

2. Title I of the act, titled “Coordination for National Security,” 
states the function of the Council: “to advise the President with re- 
spect to the integration of domestic, foreign, and military policies 
relating to the national security so as to enable the military services 
and the other departments and agencies of the Government to cooper- 
ate more effectively in matters involving the national security.” 

3. Title I of the act further states the duties of the Council: (1) “to 
assess and appraise the objectives, commitments, and risks of the 
United States in relation to our actual and potential military power, 
in the interest of national security, for the purpose of making recom- 
mendations to the President in connection therewith”; (2) “to con- 
sider policies on matters of common interest to the departments and 
agencies of the Government concerned with the national security, and 
to make recommendations to the President in connection therewith”; 
(3) to perform “such other functions as the President may direct, for 
the purpose of more effectively coordinating the policies and func- 
tions of the departments and cies of the Government relating to 
the national security”; and (4) from time to time to “make such 
recommendations and such other reports to the President as it deems 
appropriate or as the President ma uire.” 

4. Title I of the act also establishes the Central Intelligence Agency 
“under” the Council and provides that it functions Sunder the direc- 
tion of” the Council. 


CONCEPT OF COUNCIL OPERATIONS 


5. The following basic concepts govern the operations of the Na- 
tional Security Council and, as appropriate, the Council’s Planning 
Board and Operations Coordinating Board: 

(a) To deal only with issues affecting national security. 

(6) Tobe advisory to the President in his determination of national 
security policy and to the responsible departments and agencies in 
their implementation of such policy. 

(c) To seek to integrate domestic, foreign, and military policies so 
as to enable Government agencies to cooperate more effectively in na- 
tional security matters. 
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(d) To assist, according to Presidential direction, in coordinati 
policies and functions of Government agencies relating to the nation: 
security. 

(e) To be concerned with both our actual and our potential mili- 
tary power. 

(f) Not to be limited to areas of agency agreement; on its own initi- 
ative, to seek out areas of agency conflict or omission to act, so as 
to present alternative or new courses of action for executive decision. 


COUNOIL STRUCTURE 


6. The National Security Council operates through the following 
mechanism : 
(a) The Council itself: 
(3 Periodic meetings of the Council. 
2) Special committees, ad hoc committees, and consultants. 
(6) The Council subsidiary organization : 
1) The Planning Board. 
2) The Operations Coordinating Board. 
(3) The NSC staff. 
(4) Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference: 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Chairman ; 
Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, U.S. Army ; 
Director of Naval Intelligence ; 
Director of Special Investigations, U.S. Air Force; 
NSC representative on Internal Security—adviser.) 
(5) Interdepartmental Committee on Internal Security: 
First Assistant, Internal Security Division, Department of 
Justice, Chairman ; ” 
Administrator, Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, 
Department of State; 
en Office of Domestic Programs, Department of 
Defense; 
Assistant General Counsel, Treasury Department; 
(NSC representative on Internal Security—adviser. ) 
6) Other special and ad hoc committees. 
oie e joint Chiefs of Staff: “Principal military advisers” to the 


uncil. 
a (d) | oe Central Intelligence Agency : “Intelligence adviser” to the 
ouncil. 


CURRENT COUNCIL PROCEDURES 


A. Ewisting presidential instructions 


7. The Council mechanism aids the President in formulating and 
coordinating national security policy. In that area, it functions in 
accordance with the instructions which he gives from time to time. 
His current instructions include: 

(a) The Council should be the channel through which recom- 
mendations for national security policy reach the President for his 
decision. 

(6) Except as directed by the President, matters to be considered 
by the Council should insofar as possible deal with the making or 


“The Chairman is designated by the President from the membership of the comuiittee 
after consultation with the Attorney General. 
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alteration of broad policies—either policies for the future or policies 
immediately required by currently developing events—and with re- 
ports on the progress of carrying out approved policies. The Council 
should not concern itself with interagency conflicts not imvolving 
policy considerations. cords ty 

(c) The Council is a corporate body, composed of individuals ad- 
vising the President in their own right rather than as representatives 
of their respective departments and agencies. Their function should 
be to seek, with their background of experience, the most statesman- 
like solution to the problem of national security, rather than to reach 
solutions which represent merely a compromise of departmental posi- 
tions. The same concept is equally applicable to advisory and sub- 
ordinate groups, such as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the NSC Planning 
Board, and the Operations Coordinating Board; although the mem- 
bers of the latter two Boards are responsible also for stating the views 
of their respective departments and agencies. 


B. Membership of the Council 


8. Statutory members: The present statutory members are: The 
President; the Vice President; the Secretary of State; the Secretary 
of Defense; the Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

9. Participant members: In addition to statutory members, the 
President invites such other officials of the Government to participate 
as members in Council activities (including attendance at Council 
meetings) as his convenience and the agenda items at a particular 
meeting make desirable— 

fa) Regular participant members: For all Council activities 
until the President otherwise determines. (Currently, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and the Director, Bureau of the Budget. ) 
(6) Special-request members: For all agenda items which are 
the subject of official interest to their responsibilities, until the 
President otherwise determines. (Currently, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, and the Admin- 
istrator, National Aeronautics and Space Administration. ) 

(c) Ad hoc members: For any agenda item which the Presi- 
dent may determine (for helenae, the Secretary of Commerce; 
the Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers). 

10. Advisers, observers, staff: In addition to statutory and par- 
ticipant members, there are in attendance at each Council aan 


the following persons who do not formally participate as Counc 
members : 


(a) Advisers: 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The Director of Central Intelligence. 
(6) Observers: 
The Assistant to the President. 
The Deputy Assistant to the President. 
The Director, USIA. 
The Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs (as coor- 
dinator of the mutual security program). 
The Special Assistants to the President for Foreign Economic 
Policy and for Science and Technology. 
The White House staff secretary. 


50415—60——2 
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(c) Staff: 
‘ Special Assistant to the President for National Security Af- 
airs. 
Special Assistant to the President for Security Operations Co- 
ordination, 
Executive Secretary, NSC. 
Deputy Taccotive Geaetaey: NSC. 


11. Persons without executive responsibilities to the President are 
not invited to sit as participant members. 

12. Consultants: In order to bring to the Council deliberations a 
fresh, frequently changing nongovernmental point of view and to 
gain public ae of national security problems through the 
use of private citizens of stature, from time to time the President 
appoints one or more consultants as informal advisers to the Council. 
As a general rule, such consultants appear at a Council meeting only 
to present and discuss their report. 


C. Council meetings 


13. The Council regularly meets each Thursday, at 9 a.m. If the 
President is unable to attend a meeting, he designates to preside in 
his place (in priority): The Vice President, the Secretary of State. 
Except in special cases of urgency, security policy recommendations 
by the Council to the President are based on written papers prepared 
by the Council’s Planning Board and circulated and studied in ad- 
vance of the Council meeting by those who are to attend the meeting. 
In the Council meeting, views are sought around the table so as to 
bring out relevant facts and opinions and provide full opportunity 
for participation by those present in making the policy which they 
must later carry out. The Presidential decision may be announced at 
a meeting or upon further consideration of the recommendations made 
to him at such meeting. 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


14. The President is Chairman of the National Security Council. 

15. Two special assistants, appointed by the President on the White 
House staff, assist the President in the operation of the Council mech- 
anisms. Neither has status as a participant member of the Council. 

(a) The Special Assistant for National Security Affairs is the prin- 
cipal supervisory officer of the National Security Council and serves as 
Chaieccan of the Council’s Planning Board and the OCB. 

(6) The Special Assistant for Security Operations Coordination 
serves as Vice Chairman of the OCB. 

16. There is an Executive Secretary (provided by statute) and a 
Deputy Executive Secretary of the National Security Council, ap- 
pointed by the President. Under the supervision of the Special As- 
sistant for National Security Affairs, the Executive Secretary is the 
head of the NSC staff, acts for the special assistant in his absence 
(including acting as Chairman of the Planning Board), and advises 
and aids him in the performance of his duties. 

.'17,. There is within the staff of the National Security Council an 
executive officer and a deputy executive officer of the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board. The executive officer is appointed by the President 
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and, as the head of the OCB staff, is responsible to the Board for assist- 
ing it in the performance of its functions. He works under the 
neral direction of the Board, and advises and aids the Chairman, 
Fics Chairman and Board members in the performance of their duties 
as members. He acts as Chairman of the OCB assistants. 
The executive officer provides staff support as required for the 
Special Assistant for Security Operations Coordination. 


NSC PLANNING BOARD 


18. The functions of the NSC Planning Board, as the principal 
policy formulating body of the Council, are as follows: 

(a) To anticipate and identify problems and situations affecting the 
security objectives, commitments, and risks of the United States, and 
initiate action to provide the required analysis and draft policy state- 
ments for the consideration of the Council. 

(6) To facilitate the formulation of policies, during the process of 
drafting policy recommendations, by marshalling the resources of the 
respective departments and agencies; by identifying the possible al- 
ternatives; by endeavoring to achieve acceptable agreements; by dis- 
cussing differences; by avoiding undesirable compromises which con- 
ceal or gloss over real differences; and by reducing differences to as 
clearly defined and narrow an area as possible prior to reference 
to the Council. 

19. The Planning Board is composed of officials of the following 
agencies : 

(a) Members: 

Special Assistant to the President for National Security Af- 
fairs (Chairman). 
Department of State. 
Department of Defense. 
Department of the Treasury. 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 
Bureau of the Budget. 
(6) Advisers: 
Office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
_ Central Intelligence Ags ji 
Special Assistant to the President for Security Operations 
Coordination. 
(ce) Observers: 
Department of Justice. 
Atomic Energy Commission. 
Office of the Special Assistant to the President for Science and 
Technology. 
U.S. Information Agency. 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

(d) Staff: 

Executive Secretary. 

Deputy Rassniee toon ines 

Director, Planning Board secretariat. 
Other departments and agencies may be asked by the Board’s Chair- 
man to attend meetings of the Board on an ad hoc basis, in accordance 
with the agenda to be taken up at a particular meeting. ' 
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20. Each Planning Board member or adviser is appointed by the 
President upon nomination by the head of the department or agency 
and approval by the Special Assistant for Nationa] Security Affairs. 
He has the stature and ability which meet the standard required for 
Assistant Secretary. While his work with the Board is his principal 
pempansllnbity, he continues to be sufficiently in the stream of activity 
in his department or agency as to be capable of representing its views. 

21. Policy papers submitted by the Planning Board for Council 
consideration are presented, except in unusual cases, in uniform for- 
mat, and include: A concise statement of the general considerations 
on which the policy recommendations are based; a succinct statement 
of recommended policy objectives; a fuller statement of recommended 
major policy guidance; and a summary indication of financial im- 
plications. 

22. The Planning Board is assisted in the drafting of papers by 
the NSC Board assistants, who meet as required under the chairman- 
ship of the Director of the Planning Board secretariat and attend all 
Planning Board meetings. 


OPERATIONS COORDINATING BOARD 

A. Funetions 

‘ * Executive Order No. 10700* states the Board’s functions as 
ollows: 

“In order to assist in the effective coordination among certain agen- 
cies of certain functions relating to the national security and to pro- 
vide for the integrated implementation of national security policies by 
the said agencies, there is hereby established within the structure of 
the National Security Council the Operations Coordinating Board, 
hereinafter referred to as the Board, which shall report to the Na- 
tional Security Council.” (Sec. 1(a).) 

“The President having approved any national security policy after 
receiving the advice of the National Security Council Guten, the 
Board shall (1) whenever the President shall hereafter so direct, 
advise with the agencies concerned as to (a) their detailed operational 
planning responsibilities resperiing such policy, (6) the coordination 
of the interdepartmental aspects of the detailed operational plans de- 
veloped by the agencies to carry out such policy, (c) the timely and 
coordinated execution of such policy and plans, and ie the execution 
of each security action or project so that it shall make its full con- 
tribution to the attainment of national security objectives and to the 
particular climate of opinion the United States is seeking to achieve 
in the world, and (2) initiate new proposals for action within the 
framework of national security policies in nse to opportunity 
and changes in the situation. e Board shall perform such other 
advisory Fanstionn as the President may assign to it and shall from 
time to time make reports to the National Security Council with 
~~ to the carrying out of thisorder.” (Sec. 2.) 

“Nothing in this order shall be construed either to confer upon the 
Board any function with respect to internal security or to abrogate 
or restrict in any manner any function vested by law in, or assigned 
pursuant to law to, any agency or head of agency (including the 


13 Dated Feb, 26, 1957 ; effective July 1, 14 °7- 
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Office of Defense Mobolization ** and the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization).” (Sec. 5.) 


B. Membership 


24. Members designated by Executive order: 

(a) The Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs, represent- 
ing the Secretary of State. 

(b) The Deputy Secretary of Defense, representing the Secretary 
of Defense. 

‘2 The Director of Central Intelligence. 

) The Director, U.S. Information Agency. 

t@) The Director, International Cooperation Administration. 

f) One or more representatives of the President, as designated 
by the President.*® 

25. The Board has a Chairman and Vice Chairman, each of whom is 
designated by the President from none its members.*** 

26. Standing-request members: In addition to the above member- 
ship provided for by Executive order, the President has approved 
the attendance of the following officials at Board meetings: (a) the 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission; (0) the Under Secretary 
of the Treasury; and (c) the Deputy Director, Bureau of the Budget. 

27. Ad hoc members: Section 1(c) of Executive Order No, 10700 
peeves for participation of nonmember agencies as follows: “(c) 

he head of any agency (other than any agency represented under 
section 1(b) hereof) to which the President from time to time as- 
signs responsibilities for the implementation of national security 

olicies shall assign a representative to serve on the Board when the 
Paent is dealing with subjects bearing directly upon the responsibi- 
lities of such head. Each such representative shall be an Under Sec- 
retary or corresponding official.” 

28. Staff: In addition to the Executive order, standing-request and 
ad hoc members, there are in attendance at each Board inetiog the 
following persons who do not formally participate as Board mem- 
bers: (a) Board assistants; (6) executive officer; (¢) deputy execu- 
tive officer; (d) other staff asistants as necessary. 


C. Board meetings , 


29. The Board regularly meets each Wednesday at 1 o’clock. The 
principal items of business may include: progress reports on assigned 
national security policies; operations plans relative to countries or 
regions; special reports for the OCB or NSC; oral reports and brief- 
ings; and standing items such as the weekly activity report prepared 
by the executive officer. 


D. Board assistants 


30. Each member of the Board (other than a Presidential repre- 
sentative) is assisted in his responsibilities by a Board assistant. The 
Board assistants: (a) Meet as a group under the chairmanship of 
the OCB executive officer to review papers to be considered by the 


% Consolidated with the Federal Civil Defense Administration to form the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, Je mee to Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958. 

% Currently the Special Assistant to the President for Security Operations Coordination ; 
the Special Assistant to the President for National Becurtey Affairs. 

a (The President’s Special Assistant for National rity Affairs was designated 
chairman on Jan. 13,1960. See President’s letters, p. 25—Hd. note.) 
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Board, and to assist the Board in carrying out agreed action pro- 
grams; and (}) act within their respective agencies to insure staff 
support of their principals in OCB matters. 


E.. Standing committees and ad hoc working groups 


31. OCB projects are usually referred to an appropriate OCB 
standing committee or an ad hoc working group, of agency personnel 
having operating responsibilites, plus an OCB staff member, Its 
functions are to assure that: (a) Interagency matters are fully co- 
ordinated; (b) approved courses of action are planned and carried 
out; and (c) the Board is kept informed through adequate reporting 
of the status of its assignments. 


NSC STAFF 


32. The supporting staff function is performed by the NSC staff. 
Unlike the members of the Council, the Planning Board, and the 
Operations Coordinating Board, who change with political change, 
the NSC staff is not subject to such change. Pursuant to section 
101(c) of the National Security Act, this staff is headed by a civilian 
executive secretary appointed by the President. 

33. The NSC Staff is composed of— 

(a) The Office of the NSC Executive Secretary, which includes 
the NSC Deputy Executive Secretary and the administrative 
officer. 

(6) The policy coordinating staff, headed by the NSC Deputy 
Executive Secretary and comprising the policy coordinating staff 
and the Planning Board secretariat. 

(c) The internal security coordinating staff, headed by a di- 
rector who is also the NSC representative on internal security. 

(d) The Operations Coordinating Board staff, headed by the 
OCB executive officer, which is responsible to the Board for as- 
sisting it in the performance of its functions and provides staff 
services for the Board, the Board assistants, and the Board work- 
ing groups and committees. 


A. The Office of the NSC Executive Secretary 


34. The NSC Executive Secretary, in addition to performing the 
functions described in paragraph 16, is responsible for the overall 
supervision of the NSC staff, directly supervises the staff services for 
the Council itself, and gives general direction to the policy coordinat- 
ing staff and the administrative office. 

35. The NSC Deputy Executive Secretary acts for the Executive 
Secretary in his absence and advises and aids him in the performance 
of his duties. The NSC Deputy Executive Secretary also directly 
supervises the policy coordinating staff. In addition, the Deputy Ex- 
ecutive Secretary is directly responsible for Council secretariat ac- 
tivities, which are carried on as part of his office. 

36. Under the general direction of the NSC Executive Secretary 
the administrative office, headed by an administrative officer, is re- 


sponsible for the performing of common administrative services for 
the entire NSC staff. 
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B. The policy coordinating staff 
37. The policy coordinating staff is organized as follows: 
3 Policy coordinating special staff. 
6) Planning Board secretariat. 

38. The PC special staff prepares an independent analysis and re- 
view of each Plannitig Board or Council report at each stage in its 
development; and assists the Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs in preparing for meetings of the Council, 
the Planning Board, and other interdepartmental bodies of which he 
is a member. The PB secretariat, headed by a director, who also 
serves as secretary of the NSC Planning Board and chairman of the 
NSC Planning Board assistants, serves as the official channel of com- 
munications for the Planning Board and Board assistants, prepares 
Planning Board agenda, and keeps an up-to-date record of Planning 
Board and Board assistants projects. 


C. The internal security coordinating staff 


39. The director of the internal security coordinating staff in his 
open as NSC representative on internal securit lered for the 
Council, the NSC’s internal security committees (TIC and ICIS) and 
other subsidiary bodies of the Council assistance, advisory, and re- 
porting functions with respect to all internal security matters. In 
addition, the director advises the Executive Secretary of the NSC in 
matters pertaining to personnel, physical and documentary security 
of the NSC; performs the functions of a PC special staff member 
with respect to certain military and nonmilitary areas of the national 
security, as directed by the Executive Secretary; and performs staff 
analysis, advice and assistance functions in connection with the re- 
sponsibilities of the NSC for the direction of U.S. foreign intelligence 
activities. 
D. The Operations Coordinating Board staff 
j > The Operations Coordinating Board staff is organized as 
OLLOWS : 

a) Office of executive officer and deputy executive officer. 

6b) OCB secretariat. 

o) Area staff. 

) Information and education projects staff. 

é) Intelligence liaison staff. 

41. The OCB staff assists in providing continuing and full-time 
service and support to the Board and to OCB working groups. It is 
Board policy that, in the selection of its professional staff, a balance 
be maintained between permanent staff officers who provide continuity 
of operations and staff officers on longtime assignments from the 
Board member agencies who contribute their experience derived from 
Spee ene, All the members of the staff are expected to serve the 

oard as impartial, full-time assistants, concentrating on those as- 

ts of Board projects which involve interdepartmental coordination. 
ome staff members have continuing regional or functional assign- 
ment and serve on OCB working groups and committees. Others pro- 
vide for interdepartmental intelligence support for Board projects 
or provide secretariat service for the Board and its subsidiaries. 
SepreMser 1, 1959. 
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OPERATIONS COORDINATING BOARD 


FUNCTIONS AND ORGANIZATION OF THE OPERATIONS CooRDINATING 
Boarp 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE OCB 


1. The increasing number and complexity of Government activities 
in the field of national security have necessitated new procedures for 
handling them. Accordingly, the President. directed the establish- 
ment of the Operations Coordinating Board on September 2, 1953 
(Executive Order 10483). He said in effect that the Board was to 
take those national security policies assigned to it following his ap- 
proval and supervise their implementation in coordinated fashion by 
the proper departments and agencies. A rg, Sete Presidential 
directive, Executive Order 10700,** placed the OCB organizationally 
within the structure of the National Security Council as of July 1, 
1957, although the responsibilities and functions of the OCB were not 


changed. 


THE DUTIES 


2. The principal responsibility and function of the OCB is to assist 
in integrating the execution of those national security policies assigned 
to it by the Spresident. It. therefore consults with all Government 
agencies responsible for planning programs and policies under these 
policies to be sure that each security action contributes to national 
security objectives and to the climate of opinion which the United 
States is seeking to foster throughout the world. It prepares for the 
President coordinated reports on the progress of wae programs. It 
initiates proposals for additional actions under national] security pol- 
icy. By all these means, it encourages and facilitates systematic in- 
teragency consultations on common problems. 

3. Whenever its participating agencies agree, the OCB offers its 
services, its experience, and its interagency mechanisms for the co- 
ordination of interagency operating matters even when not specifi- 
cally related to a particular policy assigned to it by the President. 

4. Through the Board and its procedures, each participating Gov- 
ernment agency consults with the other participating agencies and dis- 
covers what each intends to do under any particular policy and 
thereby cooperatively plans the timely and harmonious execution of 
necessary or desirable actions. The Board itself is a cooperative and 
consultative group consisting of the heads of those departments and 
agencies concerned with major U.S. operations abroad. They meet 
weekly to discuss and agree on plans developed by staffs at the work- 
ing level. However, they have neither voting procedure nor directive 
powers, and their decisions are recorded in terms of concurrence or 
agreement. If there is substantive disagreement on policy implica- 
tions of a proposed action which the Board cannot resolve, it is sub- 
mitted to the President for resolution, usually after he has obtained 
the advice of the National Security Council. When the Board 
reaches agreement, each Board member then issues appropriate direc- 
tives for consonant action within his agency. 


16 See Hxecutive Order 10700, p. 24. 
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5. The goal is coordination of action under policy. The Board’s 
purpose is to insure effective coordination of overseas operations and 
to create an atmosphere in which this becomes most easily attainable. 
The OCB, however, does not insist that it be accomplished solel 
through its own procedures. On the contrary, less formal met 
are encouraged, in the knowledge that the OCB mechanism is avail- 
able if needed. 


THE MEMBERSHIP 


6. The designated members of the Operations Coordinating Board 
are: The Under Secretary of State (Chairman) ,'** the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Director of Central In nce, the Director of 
the U.S. Information Agency, the Director of International Co- 
operation Administration, and one or more representatives of the 
President, as designated by him. The Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man are designated by the President from among the Board’s mem- 
bers. In addition to the established membership, and at the standing 
invitation of the Board, the Under Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission regularly attend the 
weekly meetings. Representatives of other agencies participate as 
members of the Board, with full membership status, whenever sub- 
jects directly bearing on their responsibilities are under Board con- 
sideration. 

7. The representatives designated by the President are: (1) the 
President’s Special Assistant for Security Operations Coordination, 
who is at the same time Vice Chairman of the Board and Adviser to 
the National Security Council Planning Board, and (2) the Presi- 
dent’s Special Assistant for National Security Affairs, who is also 
Chairman of the National Security Council Planning Board. 


THE BOARD ASSISTANTS 


8. Each designated Board member is aided by a Board assistant— 
a senior official in his agency who peers support for his principal 
on all OCB matters and serves as that agency’s central point for the 
handling of OCB matters. The duties of the Board assistants are 
varied: Collectively they comprise a group to complete final staff 
work on subjects to be considered by the Board. In general, they are 
responsible for assuring that subjects for the consideration of the 
Board are fully and clearly presented, including differing agency 
views where they exist. They are authorized to act on behalf of their 
rincipals and take final action on certain matters at their discretion. 
Bach assistant gives general guidance to his — representatives 
on OCB working groups. He makes sure that Board actions are ade- 
quately communicated to the proper officers in his agency. The Board 
assistants meet regularly as a group every Friday. 


THE WEEKLY MEETING 


9. The Board convenes at an informal luncheon meeting each 
Wednesday in the Department of State. The luncheon is attended by 
the designated members and the Executive Officer; other officials are 
invited as required for discussion of specific subjects. Thereafter 


isa (The President’s 8 al Assistant for National Security Affairs was designated 
chairman on Jan. 18, 1960. See President’s letters, p. 25—Ed. note.) 
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the Board convenes in formal session for the transaction of business 
indicated in the advance agenda. 

10. A typical meeting includes the following principal items: 

(a) Reports indicating general effectiveness of assigned national 
security policies and future problems and difficulties in its implemen- 
tation, for transmittal to the NSC. 

(5) Operations plans for specific countries or regions, as developed 
by OCB working groups or committees to facilitate effective inter- 
departmental coordination. 

(c) Special reports for either the Board or the Council by OCB 
working groups or committees, on their own initiative or by request, 
analyzing a specific problem and proposing action. 

(d) Oral reports to clarify issues or stimulate discussion. 

(e) Standing items, such as the weekly activity report and the 
minutes of the previous meeting. 

11. At each Board meeting the Executive Officer presents the weekly 
activity report which has been prepared and circulated in advance 
of the meeting. This is a status summary of matters currently under 
discussion or coordination anywhere within the OCB system and is 
made up of material obtained primarily from the participating agen- 
cies. It does not require concurrence or action from the Board; it is 
intended to keep the Board informed on how OCB business is getti 
ahead. It is an informal document, and the texts per se of individu 
items are not formally ere by the agencies concerned. They 
encompass a wide range of brief items representing the OCB current 
preoccupations, including new items of business suggested for discus- 
sion or coordination by the Board. Although it 1s regularly sched- 
uled on each OCB agenda, the activity report is not intended to obtain 
Board action or determination on emergency problems which came up 
too late to permit the usual advance document and staff work. Dur- 
ing its consideration of particular entries in the activity report, how- 
ever, the Board frequently requests additional reports, and may even 
agree immediately upon actions to be taken. 

12. Chairmen of OCB interagency committees and other officials 
of member agencies are invited to observe, to present short reports, to 
answer questions, or to comment on issues under consideration. 


THE ORIGIN OF PROJECTS 


13. The Board receives the majority of its assignments from the 
President. As he approves national policy papers recommended to 
him by the NSC, he normally requests the Oc: to coordinate subse- 
quent steps when and if they are concerned with foreign countries or 
areas. 

14. Under such circumstances, the President expects the Board to 
carry out the following activities: 

(a) Advise promptly with the agencies concerned so that coordi- 
nated plans under the policy may be developed. 

5) Review these plans as developed and report on their execution. 

to) Provide for solution of interagency differences on plans and 
their execution, or for clarification of these differences so they may 
be resolved by higher authority. 

(d) Expedite action on urgent interagency matters. 
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(¢) Bear in mind the impact of operations on foreign climate of 
opinion. 

a f) Initiate new proposals and actions as policies are put. into 
effect. 

(g) Coordinate national security matters that represent special 
apeuiannt for non-OCB agencies, when the latter request such assist- 
ance. 

15. The Board also takes up specific operating problems of current 
concern to the participating agencies. It thus provides a means for 
reaching interagency agreement on courses of action in anticipation of 
major forthcoming events related to policies assigned to the Board for 
coordination. At frequent intervals the Board discusses anticipated 
problems that may require its action, as well as interagency problems 
presented for its consideration by a member agency. 


THE OCB STAFF 


16. Within the staff of the NSC, the OCB staff, under the direction 
of the executive officer, provides the required staff support for the 
Board and OCB committees. Some of its members are selected for a 
tour of duty from the member agencies; they will return to their 
regular careers upon completion of the OCB assignment. Others are 
employed directly for indefinite service as the permanent staff. All 
are expected to serve the Board as impartial, full-time assistants, con- 
centrating on interagency coordination. Certain of them have con- 
tinuing regional or functional assignments (¢.g., the coordination of 
policy for a given foreign country, or that for educational projects 
abroad) and serve as members of OCB committees. Others provide 
interagency intelligence material needed in carrying out current proj- 
ects, or render secretariat and administrative service to the Board, the 
Board assistants, and the various committees. Finally, the staff main- 
tains contact with non-OCB agencies whenever they are concerned in 
OCB business, 


THE WORKING GROUPS AND COMMITTEES 


17. The heart of the OCB organization is the interagency working 
groups or committees. Whether continuing or ad hoe, they are com- 
posed of responsible operating officials from the agencies concerned 
and one representative from the OCB staff. For each such working 

up or committee there are terms of reference which gives its report- 
ing requirement and lists the agencies to be represented in its member- 
ship. e member whose agency has chief responsibility in the matter 
at hand is the chairman. Most frequently this is the State represent- 
ative. With the assistance of the OCB staff representatives, he must 
see that his committee fulfills the Board’s mandate. He convenes the 
group at least once a month, or more often if other members so request. 
Naturally, in times of unusual international stress, or when major 
projects are just getting underway, meetings are held irregularly and 
sometimes as frequently as once a day. 

18. These working ups have objectives and tasks similar to 
those set for the Board as a whole. They encourage maximum co- 
ordination in the execution of the Government’s program under 
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national security policy. They therefore act as the working-level 
experts on operations of interagency concern. They watch over 
Board assignments, which are the responsibility of the eee 
agencies, and they identify projects nished, or conditions whic 
keep them from beta finished. In the process, they make recom- 
mendations on new or foreseeable problems and — actions in 
the light of changed situations onl: opportunities. It is a working 
group which drafts most of the staff papers for Board consideration. 

19. An individual committee member shares information about 
his agency’s plans and operations with his fellow members, helps to 
fix operating responsibility for courses of action, and follows from 
within his own agency the execution of its assignments. On work- 
ing group matters he is usually considered to be informed, as an 
operating official, concerning his agency’s views. This enables him 
to exercise judgment as an experienced individual, without being 
bound by a prior, inflexible agency position. He suggests to the 
committee and to his agency adjabents which the give and take 
of interagency coordination requires. He has a responsibility to 
see that overseas operations are conducted in accordance with ap- 
proved policy and OCB guidance. 


THE OPERATIONS PLANS 


20. When the President approves a national security policy and 
assigns it to the OCB, the Board requests an OCB worki group 
to prepare an operations plan. This is a seagenliandivs,’ & ail 
outline of operating guidance to implement a given policy. On 
major problems or functional areas, it indicates what is being done 
or programmed to translate the policy into effective action. 

21. As the committee drafts a plan, it calls upon the experience 
of the agencies responsible for its execution. Before the draft plan 
is completed, interested diplomatic missions abroad are asked to com- 
ment on it. Preparation of an operations plan helps to identify, 
clarify, and waaiee differences of policy interpretation, operating 
responsibility, or required actions. It also exposes operating diffi- 
culties and recommends practical guidance for the more effective 
implementation of the policy. 

22. A typical operations plan is a compact listing of een 
guidance and of agency programs or actions in support of the overa. 
national security policy. Tie respotiaibilitive of each agency are in- 
dicated, as well as the recommended timing. When approved by the 
Board, the plan serves as a guide to concerted agency actions to ad- 
vance a particular national policy. The committees—and the Board 
assistants as they review the committee’s work—are responsible for 
assuring that the guidance and the action programs proposed by indi- 
vidual agencies fully support overall obectives. 

93. A a is subject to review at any time and may be modified to 
meet shifting circumstances. Changes not involving policy or major 


program decisions are made by interagency agreement in the work- 
ing group without formal Board consideration. All plans are for- 
mally reviewed and revised, as necessary, every 6 months. 

24. The agency programs attached to operations plans are as gen- 
eral or specific as the contributing agency desires. Th 


ere is a finan- 
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cial annex giving a general order of magnitude to the categories of 
operations carried out by the agencies. ‘Sach programs and financial 
annexes do not limit the agencies’ freedom to adjust to changing or 
new circumstances. Under such shifting conditions, plans can be 
modified whenever circumstances require. 


OCB REPORTS 


25. Reporting on the implementation of national security policies 
is a eae responsibility of the working groups in assisting the Board 
to fulfill its obligations. Reports to the National Security Council 
are called for whenever the Board agrees that the policy requires 
NSC review or when there have been such significant developments in 
the implementation of the appropriate policy that these develop- 
ments should be called to the attention of the Council and the Presi- 
dent. The Board has instructed the working groups to prepare an 
OCB report on each policy at least once a year and also provide the 
Board with a semiannual en, of the operations plan for and 
policy on each assignment. Any time the working group feels that 
the policy should be revised, it 1s free to recommend that the Board 
forward the report to the Council. 

26. The OCB report generally follows a standard format to high- 
light substantative material and issues—(1) a summary indication of 
progress in achieving the NSC objectives, together with a judgment 
as whether the policy continues valid or requires review by the NSC, 
and (2) a more detailed development of the p or accomplish- 
ments of U.S. operations in the fulfillment of the specific NSC 
objectives or guidelines. 

27. The Board has repeatedly emphasized that reports should not 
conceal or minimize problems. Where real differences of opinion 
exist at the staff level, split or alternative proposals are reflected in the 
reports, for subsequent resolution. 


SPECIAL PAPERS AND BRIEFINGS 


28. In addition to operations plans and reports to the Council, the 
Board considers special action papers prepared by its working groups 
or individual agencies. If one of these papers concerns a question of 

licy, it may subsequently be transmitted to the NSC, with the 
Board s recommendation that the Council review the policy together 
with the Board’s reasons therefor. For example, special action papers 
might treat of natural disasters or other overseas emergencies requir- 
ing prompt, concerted action; funding problems demanding readjust- 
ments of program priorities or Presidential determination; special 
difficulties related to international conferences; the impact overseas 
of proposed public announcement; or identification and explanatio 
for the agencies concerned, of the operational implications m nationa 
security policies. The Board may also request background docu- 
ments or oral briefings as a basis for discussion of problems of common 
interest. 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER 10700 
FURTHER PROVIDING FOR THE OPERATIONS COORDINATING BOARD 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and statutes, and 
as President of the United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. (a) In order to assist in the effective coordination among certain 
agencies of certain functions relating to the national security and to provide for 
the integrated implementation of national security policies by the said agencies, 
there is hereby established within the structure of the National Security Council 
the Operations Coordinating Board, hereinafter referred to as the Board, which 
shall report to the National Security Council. 

(6) The Board shall have as members the following: (1) the Under Secretary 
of State, who shall represent the Secretary of State, (2) the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, who shall represent the Secretary of Defense, (3) the Director of 
Central Intelligence, (4) the Director of the United States Information Agency, 
(5) the Director of the International Cooperation Administration, and (6) one 
or more representatives of the President to be designated by the President. The 
Board shall have a chairman and a vice chairman, each of whom shall be desig- 
nated by the President from among its members. Each head of agency referred 
to in items 1 to 5, inclusive, in this subsection may provide for an alternate 
member who shall serve as a member of the Board in lieu of the regular mem- 
ber representing the agency concerned whenever such regular member is, for 
reasons beyond his control, unable to attend any meeting of the Board. 

(c) The head of any agency (other than any agency represented under section 
1(b) hereof) to which the President from time to time assigns responsibilities 
for the implementation of national security policies shall assign a representative 
to serve on the Board when the Board is dealing with subjects bearing directly 
upon the responsibilities of such head. Each such representative shall be an 
Under Secretary or corresponding official. Each such head may provide for an 
alternate representative of his agency who shall attend any meeting of the 
Board, requiring representation of such agency, in lieu of the representative 
when the latter is, for reasons beyond his control, unable to attend. 

(d) Any alternate members of the Board serving under section 1(b) of this 
order, and any representative or alternate representative serving under section 
1(c) of this order, shall, while so serving, have in all respects the same status 
on the Board as the members of the Board provided for in section 1(b) hereof. 

Section 2. The President having approved any national security policy after 
receiving the advice of the National Security Council thereon, the Board shall 
(1) whenever the President shall hereafter so direct, advise with the agencies 
concerned as to (a) their detailed operational planning responsibilities respect- 
ing such policy, (b) the coordination of the interdepartmental aspects of the 
detailed operational plans developed by the agencies to carry out such policy, 
(c) the timely and coordinated execution of such policy and plans, and (d) the 
execution of each security action or project so that it shall make its full con- 
tribution to the attainment of national security objectives and to the particular 
climate of opinion the United States is seeking to achieve in the world, and 
(2) initiate new proposals for action within the framework of national se- 
curity policies in response to opportunity and changes in the situation. The 
Board shall perform such other advisory functions as the President may assign 
to it and shall from time to time make reports to the National Security Council 
with respect to the carrying out of this order. 

Section 3. Subject to the provisions of section 101(c) of the National Se- 
eurity Act of 1947, as amended (50 U.S.C. 402(c)): 

(a) (1) The Board shall have, within the staff of the National Security 
Council, such staff as may be necessary to assist the Board in the performance 
of its functions, (2) the said staff of the Board shall be headed by an executive 
officer of the Board, and (3) employees of agencies may, consonant with law, 
be detailed to the aforesaid staff of the Board. 

(b) Members of the staff of the Operations Coordinating Board provided for 
in Executive Order No. 10483, as amended, who are immediately prior to the 
taking effect of this order receiving compensation directly out of funds avail- 
able to the said Board shall be transferred to the staff of the Board referred 
to in paragraph (a) of this section as of the effective date of this order. The 
said transfers shall be accomplished in consonance with applicable law, includ- 
ing the last proviso of section 12 of the Veterans Preference Act of 1944, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 861). 
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(ec) Appropriate arrangements may be made for the detail to the staff of 
the Board referred to in paragraph (a) of this section of employees of agencies 
who are immediately prior to the taking effect of the provisions of this order 
detailed to the staff of the Operations Coordinating Board provided for in 
Executive Order No. 10483, as amended. 

Section 4. As used herein, the word “agency” may be construed to mean 
any instrumentality of the executive branch of the Government, including any 
executive department, 

Section 5. Nothing in this order shall be construed either to confer upon the 
Board any function with respect to internal security or to abrogate or restrict 
in any manner any function vested by law in, or assigned pursuant to law 
to, any agency or head of agency (including the Office of Defense Mobilization 
and the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization). 

Section 6. The order supersedes Executive Order No. 10483 of September 2, 
1953, and provisions amendatory thereof contained in other Executive orders 
(ineluding, to the extent that it relates to the Operations Coordinating Board 
provided for in Executive Order No. 10483, the proviso of seetion 303(b) of 
Executive Order No. 10610 of May 9, 1955). Subject to the provisions of this 
order (including the limitations imposed by section 3 hereof), the Board may 
be deemed to be a continuation of the Operations Coordinating Board provided 
for in Executive Order No. 10483, as amended. 

Section 7. The foregoing provisions of this order shall become effective on 
July 1. 1957, except that if funds appropriated for the National Security Council 
shall not have become available on that date for the support of the Board in 
consonance with this order, the said provisions shall become effective on such 
later date as funds so appropriated become so available. 


Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
THe Wuire House, February 25, 1957. 





TEXT OF PRESIDENT’S LETTERS TO GORDON GRAY 
AND KARL G, HARR, JR. 


Tue Wuite Hovssg, 
January 18, 1960. 
Hon. Gorpon GRAY, 


Special Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs. 


Dear Mr. Gray: I hereby designate you Chairman of the Operations Coordi- 
nating Board, vice Mr. Robert D. Murphy, to perform duties in accordance with 
Executive Order 10700 dated February 25, 1957, as amended, in addition to your 
other duties. I know that you are thoroughly familiar with the work of the 
OCB through your service as a member of the Board since July 1958. In view 
of your continuing responsibility as the principal supervisory officer of the work 
of the National Security Council in formulating national security policies includ- 
ing those assigned by me to the OCB for coordination, you are in a position to 
provide impartial and objective guidance and leadership to the Board. 

This new assignment is one step which I feel should be taken toward enabling 
the President to look to one office for staff assistance in the whole range of 
national security affairs. 

I reiterate the importance I attach to the Board’s responsibilities. 

Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. EistNHOWER. 


JANUARY 13, 1960. 
Hon. Kart G. Harr, Jr, 


Special Assistant to the President for Security Operations Coordination, 


Dear Mr. Harr: I have today designated Mr. Gordon Gray, Chairman of the 
Operations Coordinating Board, vice Mr. Robert D, Murphy. Under this new 
arrangement I will look to Mr. Gray to give impartial and objective leadership 
and guidance for the work of the OCB as well as the work of the National 
Security Council and its Planning Board. 

Within the framework of your duties as my special assistant, you are re- 
quested henceforth to make a.special contribution to two major areas of the 
Operations Coordinating Board’s work in addition to continuing to discharge 
your responsibilities with respect to the normal work of the OCB. The first of 
these is in taking the lead in initiating new proposals to the Board for actions 
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within the framework of national security policies in response to opportunity 
and changes in the situation. The second is in placing particular emphasis 
on seeing that Board actions implementing national security policies contribute 
fully to the climate of foreign opinion the United States is seeking to achieve 
in the world. 

You will, of course, continue as Vice Chairman of the OCB and I will expect 
you to continue to present OCB reports to the National Security Council as you 


have been doing since your appointment as my representative on the Board in 
March 1958. 





Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER. 
[Official Memorandum] 
(July 1, 1959) 
USE OF FINANCIAL APPENDIXES 
INTRODUCTION 


1. The President has directed that recommendations by the Na- 
tional Security Council include information as to the costs of the 
programs necessary to carry out such policy. Accordingly, each policy 
statement presented by the Council, with certain exceptions, will con- 
tain a financial appendix prepared to conform with this instruction. 
The exceptions to this instruction include. (1) policy proposals hav- 
ing no or only minor cost implications; (2) policy proposals relating 
to programs of a particularly sensitive nature for which special ar- 
rangements have been made. 

2. The financial appendix should reflect the cost implications of 
carrying out the new policy which the statement proposes. Any sig- 
nificant change in an existing program shown in the financial appendix 
must be based upon the policy proposal and fully engiaine? in the 
financial appendix. The financial appendix should not in itself pre- 
sume to dispose of policy issues. 


INFORMATION TO BE INCLUDED IN A FINANCIAL APPENDIX 


8. The financial appendix should present— 

(a) Cost estimates to carry out the policy based on the best 
available information at the time of preparation, ie, the 
cost implications of the proposed new policy by programs 
and by expenditures, including identification of specific aid 
commitments and costs related thereto. It is not n 
_ to project costs with precision—a broad order of magnitude esti- 
mate is sufficient. Im many cases, estimates of cost may 
necessarily be very rough, and where appropriate may be ex- 
pressed as a range. In arriving at cost estimates for the pro- 

d new policy, emphasis should be directed primarily at 

etermining the amount of U.S. resources needed to carry out 

the policy, tempered with some measure of judgment as to the 
availability of funds. 

(6) Other pertinent financial data, if any, bearing on the mag- 
nitude of the program, such as prior expenditures, available 
appropriations, etc. 

°) Any assumptions necessary to explain the basis upon which 
the foregoing estimates and statements are made. 
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4. Every financial appendix submitted to the Council will bear 

the following standard caption: 
one estimates in the financial appendix indicate order of magnitude 
only. 
_ Approval of the policy statement does not indicate approval of cost 
estimates in the financial appendix and is not to be interpreted as 
Council endorsement of, or limitation upon, the size of particular 
programs. 

Appropriations and expenditures to finance the policy will be 
subject to determination in the regular budgetary process. 

5. In general, all financial appendixes will follow the form of the 
attached financial appendix. In any case where the attached form 
of financial appendix is not suited to the substance of a policy state- 
ment, the NSC staff will be responsible for outlining a form appro- 
priate to the occasions. (Form omitted in this text.—Editor’s note.) 


PROCEDURES FOR PREPARATION OF FINANCIAL APPENDIXES 


6. Departments and agencies: (4) When a proposed policy covers 
programs which are the operational responsibility of one agency or a 
coordinating committee (such as IIC or ICIS), the initial draft of a 
policy statement prepared by such agency or committee for circula- 
tion to the Planning Board will be accompanied by a financial 
appendix. 

(6) In other cases, i.e., where more than one agency is involved, 
the initial draft of a policy statement prepared For circulation to 
the Planning Board will be accompanied by part A of the financial 
appendix, prepared by the NSC staff pursuant to (¢c) below. 

c) Part A. Cost implications of existing policies: Prior to the 
circulation to the Planning Board of the initial draft of a policy 
statement in accordance with paragraph 6(0), each interested depart- 
ment of agency will prepare financial information relating to its 
activities based upon existing policy, in accordance with the above 
instructions and part A of the attached form of financial appendix, 
and will transmit the same to the NSC staff. 

The Department of Defense will prepare the necessary information 
relating to military assistance. The Department of State and ICA 
will prepare necessary information on economic programs and the 
educational exchange programs, consulting as necessary with other 
interested departments and agencies: USTA will prepare necessary 
information on the information program. 

After the Planning Board Assistants have considered the initial 
draft of a policy statement, the preppample departments and agencies 
will prepare financial information d upon the proposed new pol- 
icy, in accordance with the above instructions and part B of the 
attached form of financial appendix, and will transmit the same to the 
NSC staff for consolidation. 

Alternative cost implications should be prepared after initial Plan- 
ning Board discussion when the draft policy statement forwarded by 
the Board Assistants contains alternative recommendations on para- 
graphs of policy guidance involving substantial expenditures. 

7. NSC staff: (a) The NSC staff will consolidate the financial 
data received under paragraph 6¢ from each interested department and 
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agency and will circulate the consolidated financial appendix to the 
Planning Board. 

(6) The NSC staff will be responsible for coordinating the views 
of all the departments and agencies involved, including the Bureau 
of the Budget, on the initial and succeeding drafts of the consolidated 
financial appendix, with a view of having available an agreed finan- 
cial appendix for submission with the policy statement to the Coun- 
cil. To this end, the NSC staff will, when necessary, convene a 
formal meeting of representatives of interested departments and 
agencies to review the financial appendix. 

8. Bureau of the Budget: (a) The Bureau of the Budget will advise 
and assist the NSC staff in functioning under paragraph 7 above. 

(6) If the cost estimate of the Bureau of the Budget differs from 
that of any department or agency, the Bureau will discuss the differ- 
ences with the NSC staff and the department or agency in an attempt 
to arrive at an agreement. 

(c) If the policy statement under consideration involves expendi- 
tures of an agency not represented on the Planning Board (other 
than the Development Loan Fund and the Export-Import Bank), 
the Bureau of the Budget will identify such agency and assist the 
NSC staff in securing the appropriate data. 

9. Planning Board: (a) The Planning Board will consider all 
financial information concerning a policy statement before making 
its recommendations to the Council. 

(6) In the case of a conflict of views as to cost estimates, the 
Planning Board may either defer consideration of the proposed pol- 
icy statement pending further examination of the cost estimates or 
proceed on the basis of available information. In any case of con- 
flict of views relative to cost estimates, the Planning Board will 
submit to the Council a summary thereof. 

(c) In case a department or agency indicates that the cost to carry 
out any aspect of the proposed policy statement will be additional 
to current programming, the Planning Board will take this factor 
into consideration in making its policy recommendations to the 
Council. 

10. Council consideration: The Council will consider all financial 
information transmitted to it by the Planning Board in presenting 
its recommendations to the President. 


[The American Political Science Review, June 1949] 


POLICY FORMULATION FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


By Sidney W. Souers, Former Executive Secretary, National 
Security Council 


I 


The National Security Council, created by the National Security 
Act of 1947, is the instrument through which the President obtains the 
collective advice of the appropriate officials of the executive branch 
concerning the integration of domestic, foreign, and military policies 
relating to the national security. An outline of the genesis of this 
new governmental agency will indicate in part its present role. 
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Even before World War II, a few farsighted men were seeking 
for a means of correlating our foreign policy with our military and 
economic capabilities. During the war, as military operations began 
to have an increasing political and economic effect, the pressure for 
such a correlation increased. It became apparent that the conduct 
of the war involved more than a purely military campaign to defeat 
the enemy’s armed forces. Questions arose of war aims, of occupa- 
tional policies, or relations with governments-in-exile and former 
enemy states, of the postwar international situation with its implica- 
tions for our security, and of complicated international machinery. 

In the postwar period, the pace of events and their distressing di- 
rection sharpened the need for the creation of a mechanism to enable 
the executive branch to act quickly and judiciously in the face of prob- 
lems involving our security and cutting across practically all fields 
of governmental responsibility. A step in this direction had been 
taken in 1944 in the establishment, by agreement among the Secre- 
taries concerned, of the State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee. 
SWNCC—recently reorganized as the State, Army, Navy, Air Force 
Coordinating Committee (SANACC)—which made a significant 
contribution on the interdepartmental level toward coordination of 
policy, particularly with respect to the surrender terms and initial 
occupational policies for Germany and Japan. 

In 1945, Mr. Ferdinand Eberstadt, in a report for then Secretary 
of the Navy James Forrestal concerned primarily with the unification 
of the Armed Forces, proposed a number of statutory agencies, one 
of which was the National Security Council. The report cited the 
fact that the British had improved their high-level policy coordination 
in the field of national security through the creation in 1904 of the 
Imperial Defense Council, now known as the Defense Committee. 
This proposal for a National Security Council was subsequently ac- 
ounr in principle by the President and incorporated in his recom- 
mendations to Congress, which formed the basis for the National Se- 
curity Act. 

In the preamble to the act, Congress stated that its intent was “to 
rovide a comprehensive program for the future, security of the 
Jnited States” and “to provide for the establishment. of integrated 

policies and procedures for the departments, agencies, and functions 
of the Government relating to the national security.” TheNational 
Security Council provides the means for such integration. 

National security can perhaps best be understood as a point of 
view rather than a distinct area of governmental responsibility. 
Picture a three-dimensional composite to represent national policy as 
a whole, within which national security constitutes a distinct: seg- 
ment. The three dimensions of the segment are domestic, foreign, 
and military policies, respectively. In this sense, national security 
is less than the whole of national policy in time of peace. In war, it 
may expand to become identical with national policy. 


Il 


Against this background, the nature of the National Security Coun- 
cil may be understood in some perspective. Its members are the 
President, who is chairman, the Secretaries of State, Defense, the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, and the Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board. Through the Secretary of State, con- 
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sideration of foreign policy are integrated into the Council’s advice 
to the President. The Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force bring in the military viewpoint. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff make their views known through the Secre- 
tary of Defense. The Chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board, whose membership includes most of the other members of the 
Cabinet, brings the domestic aspects of national security to bear upon 
the Council’s problems. Other members of the Cabinet participate 
in the Council upon the President’s invitation when any item under 
consideration directly affects their departments. The Secretary of 
the Treasury now sits regularly with the Council, at the request of the 
President. Thus the structure of the Council, with the President as 
Chairman and with limited membership, reflects its functions. A\l- 
though the whole Cabinet is indirectly concerned with national se- 
curity, restricted membership and attendance permit a focus at the 
highest level on this aspect of the President’s responsibility. 
oth the Cabinet and the Council are parts of the President’s im- 
mediate official family. As such, their use and operation in any par- 
ticular instance are subject to the President’s personal discretion and 
udgment. In fact, in exceptionally important matters, the President 
as on occasion sought the advice of both the entire Cabinet and the 
Council. The Council’s activities therefore are a supplement to, 
rather than a substitute for, the functions of the Cabinet. 

At present, when our national security is dependent primarily upon 
effective foreign policies, the Secretary of State assumes the leading 
role in the Council’s affairs. Under these circumstances, the Council 
serves largely as a mechanism which insures that our foreign policies 
are consistent with our military capabilities and our domestic re- 
sources. Participation by the civilian heads of the military depart- 
ments, under the leadership of the Secretary of State, also furnishes 
a means for gearing our Military Establishment to our foreign and 
domestic policies, while enabling us to present a suitable military pos- 
ture to any prospective aggressor. 

The law states that the Gouneil’s function is “to advise the President 
with respect to the integration of domestic, foreign, and military poli- 
cies relating to the national security.” It should, therefore, be clear 
that the Council itself does not determine policy. It prepares advice 
for the President as his Cabinet-level committee on national security. 
With complete freedom to accept, reject, and amend the Council’s 
advice dnd to consult with other members of his official family, the 
President exercises his prerogative to determine ad and to enforce 
it. This staff concept, which is frequently overlooked, preserves the 
constitutional rights of the President, since the Cabinet members and 
other executive officials have authority to determine national policies 
only as he delegates authority to them. ‘The conduct of foreign af- 
fairs, for example, the Constitution vests in the President, not the 
Secretary of State. As for the military, the President again, by the 
Constitution, is the commander-in-chief of the Armed Forces. 

Interdepartmental matters which, even though related to national 
security, can properly be resolved without reference to the President, 
the Council seeks to avoid. Furthermore, the Council has no responsi- 
bility for implementing policies which the President approves on the 
basis of its advice. The respective departments tend ifionstly have 
carried, and continue to carry, this operating responsibility. Once a 


we 
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policy is determined, the departments are notified; thereupon they 
establish the programs and issue the necessary orders to military, 
diplomatic, and other officers. 

he National Security Act specifies that the duties of the Council 
shall be: 


(1) to assess and appraise the objectives, commitments, and risks of the 
United States in relation to our actual and potential military power, in the 
interest of national security, for the purpose of making recommendations to the 
President in connection therewith ; and 

(2) to consider policies on matters of common interest to the departments and 
agencies of the Government concerned with the national security, and to make 
recommendations to the President in connection therewith. 

The Council has assumed the first of these two duties as its main 
job and has accordingly directed its staff to undertake a long-range 
program of reports covering all important world areas and problems 
in which American security interests are involved. 


Til 


So far, with respect to the Council’s membership and its relation- 
ship with the President, only the basic structure has been described. 
The rest is provided under the Council’s statutory authority to form 
a staff headed by a civilian executive secretary. 

A word might be said here about the personal position of the exec- 
utive secretary. He is appointed by the ident and used by him as 
an administrative assistant. The executive secretary, an anonymous 
servant of the Council, operates only as a broker of ideas in eriss- 
crossing proposals among a team of responsible officials. His proper 
functions demand that he be a nonpolitical confidant of the President, 
and willing to subordinate his personal views on policy to his task of 
coordinating the views of responsible officials. As a staff assistant to 
the President, he maintains the President’s files on Council business 
and briefs him daily on the progress of work in hand. The Council’s 
files, of course, will remain for future administrations. They will 
eet another basis for continuity in national security policy, which 

as formerly been missing. 

The Council’s small staff, of which the executive secretary is the 
head, is housed in the Old State Department Building, next to the 
White House. It is organized into three general groups: staff mem- 
bers, secretariat, and consultants. The division is kept flexible to 
permit interchange of duties whenever desirable. 

In organizing the staff, an effort has been made to steer a middle 
course between two undesirable extremes. If the personnel were en- 
tirely composed of permanent Council employees, there would be a 
tendency to reach “ivory tower” conclusions out of step with opera- 
tional developments. On the other hand, if the personnel were solely 
officers detailed from the participating departments, unavoidable 
turnover might cause a loss of continuity. The staff, therefore, is a 
mixture of these two types. 

Each department or agency represented on the Council has detailed 
one of its best. officers to work on the staff. Because the Department 
of State is principally responsible for foreign affairs, it has also as- 
signed a senior Foreign Service officer to act as captain of this ate 
a position called “staff coordinator.” Each of the departmental sta 
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members works out of the office of the chief policy or operational 
planner in his department. Consequently, the Council’s staff has ready 
access to the best facts and opinions available in each department. 

In addition to these officers, a small nucleus of career personnel is 
being carefully selected both to supply continuity and to take the na- 
tional or overall point of view. The same group also serves as a 
secretariat in performing the usual services for the Council. In the 
interest of economy, however, straight administrative and housekeep- 
ing services for the Council are obtained through the appropriate 
branches of the Central Intelligence Agency, which is under the direc- 
tion of the Council. 

The third part of the Council’s staff is comprised of representatives 
designated by each Council member to advise and assist the Executive 
Secretary in the conduct of Council business. Commonly referred to 
as “consultants,” these are the chief policy and operational planners 
for each department. They have been Mr. George Kennan and sub- 
sequently Mr. George Butler for the Secretary of State, Major Gen- 
eral Gruenther for the Secretary of Defense, Lieutenant General 
Wedemeyer for the Secretary of the Army, Vice Admiral Struble 
for the Secretary of the Navy, Lieutenant General Norstad for the 
Secretary of the Air Force, and Mr. Fahey for the Chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board. Further links with responsible 
officials at the consultant level are obtained by the inclusion, as ob- 
servers, of Rear Admiral Hillenkoetter, the Director of Central In- 
telligence, and Mr. John Ohly, special assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

The staff of the Council has been authorized to initiate appropriate 
studies for consideration. This has been done for a number of prob- 
lems. Usually, in such instances, the State Department. member of 
the staff is requested to submit a first draft. Each staff member is 
called upon not only to represent fairly the opinion of his department 
or agency, but also to take the national point of view necessitated by 
a report to be put by the Council before the President. The staff, 
including the consultants, therefore offers a means whereby the re- 
sponsible departments and agencies can collaborate easily and effec- 
tively in generating new ideas and constructive proposals. 

The Council has also engaged special consultants from time to time 
for specific projects. These are usually qualified individuals outside 
the Government service. An example is a group which the Council 
has designated to survey intelligence activities. 

The budget request for the total expense of the Council for the 
fiscal year 1950 was $217,000, as compared with $200,000 appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1949. The full staff, clerical, messenger, and pro- 
fessional, is at present 31, approximately half of whom are currently 
on detail from the participating departments. 


IV 


There have been a number of approaches to the problem of how 
the Council should work. The sole touchstone for Council business, 
persistently relied upon, is that only those matters will be considered 
on which a Presidential decision is required. Such a criterion is simple 
to state, but sometimes hard to interpret. Everyone is inclined to 
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feel that his particular problem is so important that the President 
should consider it. 

As a discussion forum, the Council has met a number of times; for 
example, on the Berlin situation. At such meetings, occasionally with 
the President present and with field officers like neal Clay report- 
ing, the Council has discussed developments, noted the course of action 
proposed by one department or another, and made recommendations 
to the President which he approved forthwith. There will undoubt- 
edly be continued occasions for the Council to meet like this, without 
the formality of papers and preliminary briefing. 

A good part of the Council’s business has been undertaken at the 
request of one member or another. The Department of State may be 
faced with a difficult negotiation and ask the Council to recommend 
a position to the President. One of the defense departments may 
need a policy to guide a field commander in the face of an acute prob- 
lem or in its military planning. Or a department not represented 
on the Council, like the Department of Commerce, might propose that 
the Council consider the bearing on national security of one of its 
problems and advise the President accordingly. 

Still another procedural variation in the handling of Council busi- 
ness points up both the leadership of the Department of State and 
the flexibility of the Council’s operations. The Secretary of State on 
several occasions has forwarded to the Council statements of current 
foreign policy toward one country or another. Such statements have 
been purely of an informative nature to Council members, with no 
action requested. Other members have felt free, however, to raise 
questions with reference to such statements, Several such documents 
have been discussed at Council meetings, with subsequent concurrence 
in them by the Council and the President. 

Meanwhile, the staff has been working steadily on its long-range 
agenda, under which a series of area, country, and subject reports are 
being prepared. This schedule naturally is interspersed with current 
issues, but the latter are not allowed to sidetrack the long-range pro- 
gram. Advances are being made in both directions simultaneously. 
When completed, the whole series of reports will form a basis for a 
balanced and consistent conduct of foreign, domestic, and military 
affairs related to our national security and our present role of world 
leadership as well. ‘i 


Council reports are so written as to arrive at a logical development 
of a proposed course of action. They are framed in such a way as 
to be an immediate and lasting guide for all who may need it. Begin- 
ning with a succinct statement of the problem: “To assess and ap- 
praise the position of the United States with respect to country or 
subject * * *, taking into consideration United States security in- 
terests,” there follows an estimate of the situation in terms of objec- 
tives, commitments, and risks. The estimate includes considerations 
of foreign policy, military capabilities, and domestic resources. Fre- 
quently, the Central Intelligence Agency contributes a special intelli- 
gence estimate. 

After an analysis of alternative courses of action, together with 
the possible reactions to each, the report concludes with the proposed 
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policy in appropriate mandatory language suitable for the Presi- 
dent toapprove. If the proposed policy warrants it, the report calls 
attention to the fact that new legislation will be required. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary then adds a cover note where relevant facts are 
given about the origin and development of the report and its proposed 
manner of implementation. Perhaps this sounds rather complicated. 
Actually, the reports usually fill less than 10 double-spaced type- 
written pages. The proposed policy decisions in the conclusions nor- 
mally run tono more than a few brief paragraphs. 

Under present conditions, Council papers normally originate in the 
policy planning staff of the Department of State. Sometimes the Sec- 
retary of State may approve these papers before transmitting them 
to the Council, in which ease they go directly on the agenda for the 
next Council meeting for the immediate attention of the other Coun- 
cil members. Usually, however, they are forwarded as working pa- 

rs to the Council’s staff without commitment of the Secretary of 

tate to a firm position, pending the integration of the views of the 
other members. 

Such a working draft of a report is circulated to the Council mem- 
bers for information and simultaneously referred to the staff for the 
preparation of a report. The staff meets to analyze the facts and to 
reconcile differing views and opinions. Occasionally, representatives 
from agencies not represented on the Council are invited to assist. In 
several instances, technical experts outside the Government have been 
called in for advice. 

The staff report agreed upon is then sent to the consultants. These, 
it will be recalled, are the chief policy and operational planners in 
the member departments. They consider the report, perhaps amend 
it and concur in it, still without committing their respective depart- 
ments through any formal or voting procedure. 

Upon concurrence by the consultants, the report is circulated to 
the Gouncil members themselves and placed on the agenda for the next 
Council meeting. For reports which have strategic military impli- 
cations, the Secretary of Defense obtains and circulates the comments 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff prior to the meeting. 

At any stage in the preparation of a report, the Executive Secre- 
tary, at the President’s direction or on his own initiative as a member 
of the President’s staff organization, may refer a draft paper for ad- 
vice and comment to another member of the President’s staff organiza- 
tion. Included for such references might be the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the Council of Economic Advisers, and other 
assistants to the President generally recognized as part of the White 
House Office or the Executive Office of the President at large. De- 
pending upon the subject and the circumstances of the problem under 
consideration, such additional advice might be considered first by the 
Council itself, in which case the Council would-inform the President 
of the other agencies which had participated in the formulation of 
the report. In certain matters, the President might prefer to receive 
the Council’s advice purely from the viewpoint of national security, 
and subsequently seek the views of other members of his staff organ- 
ization. In any event, through daily briefings of the President, and 
through close personal contact with the President’s staff organization, 
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the Executive Secretary assists in appropriate coordination as the 
President desires. 

At the Council meeting itself, the members discuss and act on the 
report on the basis of briefs prepared by their respective staff aids. 
When they are in Washington, the Council members themselves regu- 
larly attend. The only other attendants are the Director of Central 
Intelligence as adviser, the Director of the Joint Staff, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and an assistant to the Secretary of Defense as observers, 
and the Executive Secretary and his assistant. 

The President does not attend regularly, in order that the other 
members may have a free discussion without the premature expres- 
sion of the President’s personal views. The fact can readily be ap- 
preciated that if the President were to say at a Council meeting, “I 
think thus and so,” this would tend to discourage an easy exchange 
of views on the issues. 

In the absence of the President, the Secretary of State, as senior 
cabinet member, presides at the meetings. If the Secretary of State 
is also away, the Secretary of Defense presides. Meetings usually 
last about 2 hours; for, in spite of all the staff work that has gone into 
the preparation of a report, normally at no stage have the Secretaries 
themselves been committed. Thus they are left free to give and take 
among themselves, 


VI 
On the basis of the Council’s action, the Executive Secretary for- 
wards the report a upon to the President, together with the 


views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If the report is one which the 
President has followed through its preliminary stages, he often a 
popes the paper the day after the Council’s action. On particularly 

road or new proposals, he will take more time for study, analysis, or 
consultation with the full Cabinet or other advisers. 

His approval includes direction for the implementation of the 
policy arrived at, of which all appropirate departments and agencies 
are notified by the Executive Secretary. Where necessary, the imple- 
mentation calls for the drafting of new legislation hy the departments 
concerned, which is then coordinated interdepartmentally in the usual 
manner by the Bureau of the Budget before it is submitted to the Con- 
gress. Occasionally the Council is specifically directed to review a 
given policy after a certain period of time. To provide integrated 
execution and to keep the Council itself out of operations, the Presi- 
dent has developed the practice of designating one department head 
as the coordinator of all implementation, This is normally the Secre- 
tary of State, because foreign affairs are usually the major element, 
and it is natural therefore that the State Department should quarter- 
back the timing of action as well as public pronouncements. Further- 
more, the Council itself has adopted a procedure which provides for 
periodic reporting back to the Council on the progress of implementa- 
tion. The Council expects thereby to provide a channel for the con- 
sideration of subsequent questions of major policy that may arise as 
policies are put into operation. 

All this procedure looks as if it might be time consuming; and it 
rightly is so, wholly in the interest of due consideration of the various 
elements that comprise the formulation of basie policy. However, 
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whenever the Government has been faced with a need for speedy 
action, the Council, because of its flexible organization, has been able 
to move accordingly. 

On one occasion, the military chiefs requested urgent action on a 
significant program of assistance to a foreign government. Equip- 
ment had to be supplied immediately in order to strengthen our own 
strategic security position. From the time of receipt of the request 
by the Executive Bacceary to the time of approval by the President 
of the Council’s action, exactly 1 week elapsed. In this brief interval, 
an extensive staff job was done. 

This, then, is the mechanism which in a brief report produces inte- 
grated advice to the President on national security. The President, 
in reading such a report, can see at a glance the problem that evoked 
the paper, the factors taken into account, the course of action proposed, 
and where the responsibility for execution will lie. 


Vil 


As of early April 1949, the Council had taken over 200 distinct 
actions. While some of these were short-range decisions, others in- 
cluded long-range policies or a whole series of carefully outlined 
alternative courses in the event of various contingencies. 

Actions included the approval of a series of broad directives for the 
Central Intelligence Agency, which the National Security Act estab- 
lished under the Council. The Central Intelligence Agency, the eyes 
and ears of the Council and the President for intelligence relating to 
national security, fulfills its function through periodic and special 
written reports, as well as by regular oral intelligence presentations 
on the part of the Director of Central Intelligence at Council meetings. 

The Council’s actions have been taken at over 40 meetings and by 
informal memorandum approvals. The normal schedule calls for two 
meetings a month, with special sessions as need arises. There have 
been, of course, some divergencies of opinion during the consideration 
of various subjects. However, while no requirement exists for unanim- 
ity, recommendations from the Council to the President have almost 
always been unanimous; and of these recommendations, the President 
has, with only one or two exceptions, approved all without unusual 
change or delay. 

Because of the necessary security classification of most of the Coun- 
cil’s advice, and because such advice has no validity until approved 
by the President, little can be said specifically—here or in any other 
public discussion—of the current problems which the Council has 
under consideration or the policies which it has recommended to the 
President. This should not be interpreted, however, as an indication 
that the Council’s formulation of policy is isolated from public debate, 
or that it offers an opportunity for irresponsibility. Each member of 
the Council is the statutory head of a responsible Government agency, 
and as such is subject to the influence of public opinion. The Council 
is, and can be, no more than the product of interplay among its mem- 
bers. No new agent without accountability has been established with 
the power to influence policy. And in this connection it is well to 
repeat that the Council is merely the adviser of the President. It is 
the President, as the Chief Executive elected by the people of the 
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United States, who is the maker of policy within the range of his 
constitutional responsibilities. 

In summary, it can be said that the National Security Council, in 
the space of 2 years, has developed in the sphere of national security 
an increased sense of coherence, of teamwork, and of direction. While 
much remains to be done, at least there is now a place for coordinated 
consideration of our security problems. With its potentialities, the 
Council offers evidence of our ability to change our governmental 
structure in democratic fashion in order to meet changing conditions 
without departing from traditional principles. A strong, yet flexible, 
organism has been created to serve our needs during the coming years 
of doubtful international equilibrium. 

The National Security Council should not be considered a panacea 
for all our international problems, many of which are not. directly 
related to national security. It supplements the various departments 
having responsibilities in this field, since the Council’s advice repre- 
sents the collective wisdom of the responsible Cabinet members and 
their staffs. Moreover, the Council does not and cannot obviate the 
necessity for efficient conduct by responsible departments of domestic, 
foreign, and military affairs related to national security, based upon 
policies recommended by the Council and approved by the President. 

On the other hand, the most efficient conduct of these affairs will 
not safeguard our national security unless all departments concerned 
are striving to achieve the same clearly defined and well understood 
objectives. The formulation of such objectives is the fundamental 
role for which the National Security Council was created. As a result 
of the opportunities which the Council affords for comprehensive 
discussion and subsequent integration of the views of all responsible 
departments, the policies approved by the President on the Council's 
advice provide practicable objectives toward which those same depart- 
ments can strive on a cooperative basis. The National Security Coun- 
cil is proving itself one of the most valuable means devised within the 
framework of our democratic institutions for protecting our national 
security and for safeguarding international peace. 


[World Affairs, Summer, 1952] 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL’S ROLE IN THE USS. 
SECURITY AND PEACE PROGRAM 


By James S. Lay, Jr., Executive Secretary, National Security 
Council 


Never before in history has the security of our Nation and the peace 
of the world depended so much upon the policy decisions made by the 
President. of the United States. This country now finds itself in 
the leading role in the defense of freedom throughout the world and 
the establishment of a just and lasting peace. On the President 
rests the responsibility of exercising this leadership through policies 
which will both protect our security and lead to world . 

At the same time that these Presidential polic aides have 
acquired such vital importance, their development has become much 
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broader and more complex. Policies developed for the security of the 
United States have far-reaching impact throughout the world. Like- 
wise, events throughout the world affect our national security. Polli- 
cies, therefore, can no longer be decided solely within geographical 
limitations, nor solely on political or economic or military terms, 
Domestic, foreign, and military policies must be integrated if we are 
to be secure and live in peace. 

“To advise the President of the United States with respect to the 
integration of domestic, foreign, and military policies relating to the 
national security” is the function of the National Security Council, 
assigned to it by law in the National Security Act of 1947. Its mem- 
bership presently consists of the President, the Vice President, the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the Director for Mutual 
Security, and the Chairman of the National Security Board. The 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Director of Defense Mobilization 
now participate in all Council activities, at the direction of the Presi- 
dent, while other executive department and agency heads participate 
on specific occasions when policies of direct concern to them are con- 
sidered. The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Central Intelligence 
Agency are by law military and intelligence advisers, respectively, to 
the Council; the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence attend all Council meetings. 

At one extreme the National Security Council has been compared 
with the Russian “Politburo” and at the other dismissed as simply 
another of Washington’s many interdepartmental committees. 
Neither characterization is correct. Obviously it is not a politburo, 
since it is only advisory to the President, who, as the popularly elected 
Chief Executive under our democratic form of government, makes the 
policy decisions. Nor can it be classified as an interdepartmental 
committee when its membership is headed by the President and the 
Vice President of the United States. 

Actually, the National Security Council provides the President a 
readily available means of insuring that a policy decision he has to 
make for the security of the Nation has been carefully considered from 
all points of view and by all of the responsible officials in the execu- 
tive branch who are directly concerned with the question at issue. The 
existence of the Council gives the President a permanent staff agency 
in his Executive Office which can, as quickly or as deliberately as the 
occasion warrants, bring to bear on each grave issue of national secu- 
rity all the talents, resources, and considerations which will help him 
find the best possible solution. Through this means, foreign policies 
which are required for our security are weighed in the light of any mil- 
itary and economic implications and their effect upon domestic policies. 
Military policies are tested for their impact both at home and 
abroad. Domestic policies affecting our national security, particu- 
larly those related to the current defense mobilization program and 
to internal security, are judged on the basis of their domestic, foreign, 
and military aspects. Certainly such rounded and integrated policy 
consideration is required in these days of national emergency when 
our existence as a free nation and the peace of the world are so gravely 
threatened both at home and abroad. In fact, such careful considera- 
tion of policies for our national security would be prudent at any fore- 
seeable Fature point in our history. 
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Operating solely in the field of national security and developing 
forward-looking policies upon which both current and future plans 
and actions may be based, it is understandable that most of the Coun- 
cil’s reports and recommendations cannot be disclosed publicly without 
detriment to the national security. Whenever policies recommended 
by the Council have been approved by the President and can be made 
public, this is done normally either by the President or by the officials 
charged with carrying out the policies—never by the Council itself, 
whose only function is to help the President in making his decision. 

The scope and nature of the Council’s recommendations to date 
can be deduced in general terms from the history of this country’s 
efforts for national security and world peace since the Council was 
created in September 1947. Just a few of the significant interna- 
tional situations with which the Council has dealt during these 4% 
years include the defeat of the Communist guerrillas in Greece, the 

erlin airlift, Yugoslavia’s break with the Kremlin, the establish- 
ment of the States of Indonesia and Israel, developments in China, 
Germany, Iran, Austria, Indochina, Korea, and the Japanese Peace 
Treaty. Tnternational programs for security and peace in which the 
United States has played a leading part include the strengthening 
of the United Nations, the development of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, the Rio Pact for Western Hemisphere Defense, the 
U.N. collective measures plan, and the U.N. plan for the regulation, 
limitation, and reduction of armed forces and armaments. U.S. 
programs for national security which have been developed or strength- 
ened over this period cover such varied subjects as export controls, 
foreign information, atomic energy, military assistance, internal secu- 
rity, economic assistance, and civil defense. By far the most signif- 
icant program developed through the National Security Council has 
been our rearmament and mbbilixetion effort in all its many aspects. 
Here the Council has provided the President with the means of 
balancing the military, mobilization, atomic energy, foreign assist- 
ance, civil defense, stockpiling, information, intelligence, and inter- 
nal security programs in the light of the world situation facing us. 

A particular area of concern to the National Security Council is 
foreign intelligence. By law the Central Intelligence Agency is un- 
der the direction of the Council. The Connell hie accordingly is- 
sued, usually on the recommendation of the Director of Central In- 
telligence and the Intelligence Advisory Committee, a series of 
directives ae activities in this field. 

To insure that the policies on such varied subjects are consistent 
one with another requires a firm organizational structure and defi- 
nite procedures. To insure that such policies are also timely and 
practical, the organization and procedures must be flexible. Both of 
these requirements have guided the manner in which the Council 
has performed its function of advising the President. 

The President himself controls the Council’s agenda, regularly pre- 
sides at the Council’s weekly meetings, and generally supervises the 
Council’s activities through daily conferences with the Executive Sec- 
retary. Asa result, the work of the Council is continuously geared to 
serve the President in the most effective manner. 

The organization and operation of the Council’s staff, which by 
law is headed by the Executive Secretary, in turn reflects directly and 
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continuously the character and scope of the Council’s activities. Built 
around a small nucleus of career employees to provide continuity, the 
NSC staff has a firm but flexible structure designed to marshal the 
resources of all the executive departments and agencies participatin 
in any given problem. The principal staff unit is the senior NSC staff, 
composed of members designated by the President on the nomination 
of each participant in the Council’s activities, with the Executive 
Secretary as chairman, Each member, who is usually of the rank of 
an assistant secretary of an executive department, is responsible both 
for bringing all the talents of his agency to bear on each problem 
and for joining with the other members in recommending to the Coun- 
cil the best possible solution. Each senior staff member, who normally 
has other duties in his agency, has one or more staff assistants who 
devote full time to NSC work. 

Other units under the Council, in addition to the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and the senior staff, cover the fields of internal security 
and psychological strategy. The interdepartmental intelligence con- 
ference, composed of the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and the heads of the Armed Forces investigating agencies, 
coordinates the investigation of domestic espionage, counterespionage, 
sabotage, subversion, and related internal security matters. The In- 
terdepartmental Committee on Internal Security, with representatives 
of the Departments of State, the Treasury, Defense, and Justice, co- 
ordinates all phases of internal security other than the investigating 
functions of the interdepartmental intelligence conference. The 
Psychological Strategy Board, a new organization consisting of the 
Under Secretary of State, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, and the 
Director of Central Intelligence, with a full-time Director heading its 
staff, develops and coordinates our psychological strategy. Another 
recent addition is the reporting unit of the NSC staff, which assists 
in keeping the President or the Council currently informed on the 
status of all national security programs. 

Reports considered by the National Security Council at its regular 
weekly meetings may originate with any Council member or with any 
of the above NSC units, although the majority are prepared by the 
senior staff. Adequate time is alowed for study by the members and, 
after receipt of the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on any military 
implications, a definite agenda based on these written reports is circu- 
lated for each weekly meeting. If the Council, after discussion and 

»0ssible amendment, adopts the report, it is then submitted to the 

resident for consideration, and a record of the Council’s action is 
circulated. Although an effort is made to find the best possible solu- 
tion for our national security from all points of view, there is no 
requirement for unanimity nor is there majority rule. If, after due 
consideration, differences remain which cannot be reconciled short of 
dodging the issues or reaching a meaningless agreement, the divergent 
views together with the reasoning behind them are submitted to the 
President for his decision. This, however, has not often been neces- 
sary after all aspects of the problem have been carefully considered. 

If, when, and in whatever form the President may approve the policy 
recommended by the Council, the execution of the policy then becomes 
the duty of the responsible executive departments and agencies. The 
President normally designates the most interested department head as 
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the coordinator of action taken under the policy. The Council does 
not supervise operations under approved policies since this would con- 
flict with our form of government under which the President holds 
each department head individually responsible for carrying out. his 
saree However, the Council does follow up on approved policies 

y means of periodic progress reports from the responsible depart- 
ments, which indicate significant actions taken under the policy and 
evaluate its current adequacy and timeliness. If a revision or change 
of policy is indicated, the Council will then prepare a new recom- 
mendation for the President. 

Under the necessary security safeguards it is difficult to appraise 
the work of the Council publicly. Of course, the ultimate test is that 
we remain secure as a nation. The primary contribution of the 
Council to that end is to insure that the President, in making policy 
decisions for our national security, has the benefit of all the facts, 
views, and opinion of the responsible officials in the executive branch 
and their considered collective judgment as to the best solutions. 

The National Security Council, in its brief existence, has developed 
for the President, and thereby for the Nation, forward-looking policies 
to protect our security. In its early days the Council necessarily 
concerned itself with such current problems as the threat to Greece 
and Turkey and the Berlin blockade. During its first year, however, 
it developed firm objectives to counter Communist threats, which 
have continued to be valid guideposts on the road to national security 
and world peace. Progressively, and particularly since Korea, its 
policy recommendations have been designed not simply to deal with 
situations as they develop, but rather to shape the trend of events and 
to anticipate further contingencies. This is the continuing goal of 
the activities of the National Security Council, under the President’s 
direction, in the interests of our survival as a free Nation and the 
establishment of a peaceful world for all free peoples. 


[The Atlantic Monthly, January 1956] 


une National. Security Council came into being less than 10 years ago; it is, 
as Dillon Anderson says, “a relatively new mechanism in our Government,” and 
one which has been greatly amplified under President Hisenhower. In the 
article which follows, Mr. Anderson gives us an objective, reassuring account 
of how it functions today. A Houston lawyer who served in the Army under 
Secretary Stimson during World War II, Mr. Anderson is today Special Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs. His predecessor in that office, 
Robert Cutler, and Charles A. Haskins helped to adapt this material from a 
speech delivered before the Dallas Council on World Affairs. 


THE PRESIDENT AND NATIONAL SECURITY 
By Dillon Anderson 
I 


In the “lucid view that hindsight affords,” historians will one day 
record our country’s successes and failures in world affairs duri 
these pregnant middle years of the 20th century. A hund 
years hence, even the most superficial students of the record will be 
able to assess our progress toward our ultimate goal—just and lasting 
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world peace. This hindsight, of course, is not available to those who 
must make the present decisions; they must trust to foresight. Hind- 
sight discloses history's lessons, one of which is that history often 
repeats itself, and another that often history does not; these lessons 
must be blended rightly with the other elements of foresight if the 
true course is to be found. Only so, in our role of leader of the free 
world, can we make a realistic reckoning of probable future develop- 
ments. 

What are these other elements of a clear look ahead? Of what is 
foresight compounded—foresight that must enter into planning long- 
range national policy in the foreign field? These parts are vast and 
unbelievably complex. There are all the essential facts, foreign and 
domestic, which bear upon our posture in the presence of the world 
and our ability to maintain it: the economic, military, and political 
policies and capabilities of other nations; the ideologies and aspira- 
tions of peoples, and the varying d of responsiveness of leaders 
to attitudes of their constituents; the shifts and tendencies in the 
never static alinements of nations; and the forces at work that presage 
further changes. 

To these historical and factual data there must be applied the tech- 
niques of analysis, appraisal, imagination, judgment; then decision 
on policy objectives and planned courses of action to attain them. 
The test of the quality of the foresight in such matters can be severe, 
since the margin for error may not always be a wide one. 

Under our Constitution the conduct of affairs affecting the national 
security is a settled Executive responsibility, though treaties must 
be approved by the Senate, and enactment iy the Congress of ap- 
propriate legislation is a vital coordinate. And, of course, Congress 
alone may declare war. Since 1947, the crucible in which Executive 
policy _ this field has been refined has been the National Security 

uncil. 

What is the National Security Council, and what are its origins? 
How are matters brought before it? How does it function? What 
does it produce? Since the Council was organized less than 10 years 
ago; since its meetings are not publicized ; since its deliberations, and 
even its agenda, are usually protected for security reasons, the an- 
swers to the foregoing questions are for the most part not widely 
known. There is, however, no secrecy about. the mechanism of the 
National Security Council; and no reason exists why these questions 
may not be answered, provided there is neither disclosure of informa- 
tion which would prejudice the security of the United States, nor any 
revelation of the intimate discussions between the President and his 
advisers, which for obvious reasons must be privileged. 

The concept of the Council was formalized during the years which 
followed World War II. This was a period in which total danger 
was still continuing; yet it was, at the same time, a period auguring 
vastly increased well-being for mankind if, in more assured peace, 
science and technology could provide better plowshares. 

Our relatively new preeminence in world affairs, the commensurate 
responsibility for leadership in the free world, and the realization by 
such thoughtful and patriotic men as James Forrestal that tech- 
nological advances had created another kind of world—all these 
combined to convince our leaders in both the executive and legislative 
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branches that national policy planning and formulation needed to be 
brought together at a central point which had to be the peak of 
Government. The natural participants were the heads of the depart- 
ments and agencies responsible for carrying out various elements of 
national security programs. + 


The use of interdepartmental committees for developing integrated 
policy was, of course, not a new one; many such committees had 
acted before, although on a more or less ad hoc basis. But here was 
a clear need for something more. In other words, no longer could 
as military policy on the one hand or supportable foreign 
policy on the other be formulated in isolation one from the other; 
and by the same token neither military nor foreign policy could be 
considered adequately without taking into account the best integrated 
intelligence estimates of the world situation and the availability of 
U.S. resources to support our objectives and commitments with re- 
spect to the rest of the world. Moreover, decisions affecting related 
activities of several responsible departments could no longer be made 
safely on the ex parte presentation to the President by a single depart- 
ment head. 

Thus, to meet the need for the integration of national security pol- 
icy at the highest level, Congress enacted the National Security Act of 
1947. That legislation, together with the 1949 amendments, did four 
— things: (1) It created the Department of Defense and 
srought together under it the Army, Navy, and Air Force; (2) it cre- 
ated a Central Intelligence Agency for the collation and appraisal 
at one central point, of world intelligence relating to our national 
security; (3) it created the National Security Resources Board (now 
the Office of Defense Mobilization) “to advise the President con- 
cerning the coordination of military, industrial, and civilian mobili- 
zation”; and (4) it established the National Security Council. 

The statutory duties of the Council are, in substance, as shown in 
the following excerpts from the law— 

* * * to advise the President with respect to the integration of domestic, for- 
eign, and military policies relating to the national security so as to enable the 
military services and the other departments and agencies of the Government to 
cooperate more effectively in matters involving the national security * * *. 

* * * to assess and appraise the objectives, commitments, and risks of the 
United States in relation to our actual and potential military power * * *. 
and 


* * * to consider policies on matters of common interest to the departments and 
agencies of the Government concerned with the national security, and to make 
recommendations to the President in connection therewith. 


_ Thus, the Congress carefully recognized the Presidential preroga- 
tives which follow his constitutional responsibility, the duty of deci- 
sion. The other Council members are no more than an advisory body. 
As such, the Council may examine, assess, and advise, but it does not 
decide; it is limited to making recommendations to the President. 
Thus, with one exception noted later, the Council does not act in a 
corporate way as a board of directors; nor does it conduct operations 
or issue directives. Only the President decides. 


50415—-60——-4 
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The Council has five statutory members, beginning with the Presi- 
dent, who presides at its meetings. The other four statutory members 
of the Council are— 

The Vice President. 

The Secretary of State. 

The Secretary of Defense. 

The Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
The reasons for including these officials are readily apparent. The 
Vice President is there primarily to insure executive continuity, 
though he also brings to the Council the benefit of his judgment and 
experience, including that gained as presiding officer in the upper 
House of Congress. The Secretary of State-is present as the Presi- 
dent’s chief adviser on foreign relations. The Secretary of Defense 
represents the three combined military services. And the Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization brings to the Council an appraisal 
of our domestic resources in connection with his responsibilities for 
formulating plans and programs for industrial mobilization, and for 
insuring that we maintain a maximum degree of readiness for emer- 
gency in respect to materials, production, and manpower to support 
our military needs. 

Two other statutory agencies also participate in Council affairs: the 
Central Intelligence Agency, which is represented by its Director, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, for whom the Chairman is usually 
spokesman. They are the senior Presidential advisers in their respec- 
tive fields. 

In addition to the foregoing, others who now regularly participate 
in Council meetings are the Secretary of the reser who is the 
President’s chief adviser on how national security dollars are to be 
provided; and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, who brings 
to the President a bird’s-eye view of the various claims on the Govern- 
ment’s annual income. President Eisenhower’s inclusion of these lat- 
ter two officials as Council participants is indicative of his conviction 
that one of the most essential elements of the national security is a 
strong and viable economy, to which defense expenditures can be 
geared for the long pull. 

From. time to time, other department or agency heads attend Coun- 
cil meetings, by invitation of the President, to participate in matters 
on the agenda in which they have a particular interest or depart- 
mental responsibility. These may include the Ambassador to the 
United Nations, the Attorney General, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretaries and the Chiefs of Staff of 
the three armed services, the Director of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration (formerly FOA), the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator, the Director of the U.S. Information Agency, and the 
Chairmen of the President’s Internal Security Committees. Like- 
wise, one or more of the special assistants to the President. attend 
Council meetings on the President’s invitation. They include the 
President’s Special Assistant on Atomic Energy (likewise Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission); on Disarmament; on Foreign 
Economic Affairs; and on Coordinated Planning. 

The Special Assistant to the President for National Security Af- 
fairs attends all meetings in carrying out his duties toward the Coun- 
cil—which will be later described. The secretariat function is carried 
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out by the attendance of the Executive Secretary of the Council and 
his deputy. They attend all meetings. 


Itt 


The NSC functional structure today may be likened to a oor 
with the President and the Council at the apex. Along the base are 
four supporting elements—two created by statute, and two inter- 
departmental groups formed by Executive order and Presidential 
directive. 

As above indicated, the National Security Act set up the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the affairs of which are managed by a Director. 
Here is established for the benefit of the Council the integrated intel- 
ligence viewpoint; and through the Director, the Council keeps ad- 
vised of the current world estimates by the intelligence community. 
The Director reports, under the provisions of the statute, to the mem- 
bers of the National Security Council in the only corporate capacity 
in which the Council acts. In other words, the Council is a statutory 
Board of Directors for the CIA. 

The second element at the base of the Council pyramid is an inter- 
departmental group which in one form or another has functioned since 
the organization of the Council. At present this group, operatin 
pursuant to Presidential directive, is called the NSC Planning Board, 
through which policy proposals flow upward to the Council. 

Proposed nattonil security policy papers normally are originated 
in the various departments whose heads are Council members, though 
the initial stimulus may have been a Presidential request for study 
and recommendations, a similar request made in a Council meeting 
and approved by the President, or a departmental proposal. After 
departmental staff study and the contribution there of the specialists 
by area and subject, the paper goes to the National Security Council 
Planning Board. That group duplicates, at the Assistant Secretary 
level, the composition of the Council itself. Thus, State, Defense, 
ODM, Treasury, and Budget have Planning Board members: CIA 
and JCS have advisers; and observers from Justice, AEC, and other 
agencies attend as their interests‘may.require. These participants in 
Planning Board affairs are appointed by the President upon the rec- 
ommendations of the department heads. The Special Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs presides over these meetings. 

It is in the NSC Planning Board that every policy proposal is 
tested in lengthy discussions against the views of the Assistant Secre- 
taries of the several participating departments as a sort of preliminary 
to the discussion which will take place in the Council later on. In 
this process of distillation the papers are modified, expanded, and 
generally rewritten. 

There may be and often are departmental differences of views. 
And as the work progresses each Planning Board member is able to 
keep current with his department’s reaction to pro’ 1 revisions, 
and check back with his Secretary between Planning Board meetings. 
Thus many differences are reconciled, much common ground is found, 
and many disagreements prove after full discussion to be illusory 
and not basic differences after all. But if an irreconcilable disagree- 
ment arises between the departments peproenitia the Planning Board 
must identify clearly the elements of the disagreement and spell out 
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the alternative policy courses and reasons therefor so that they may 
be presented fully to the National Security Council. 

Working in the same area as the Planning Board is the third ele- 
ment of support. It is a small permanent staff provided for by the 
statute, which serves under the Executive Secretary of the NSC and 
performs the technical service of digesting, analyzing, and arranging 
the mass of material flowing in to the Council daily. The work of this 
staff is independent of the departments whose heaila make up the 
NSC, and its nonpartisan services are of great importance to the 
Council, to the Special Assistant for National Security Affairs, and 
to the NSC Planning Board in crystallizing the issues to be presented 
to the Council. 

The most recent addition to the elements of NSC support is the 
formation of the Operations Coordinating Board (OCB). This is an 
innovation of President Eisenhower’s, and it is designed to round out 
the policy cycle by gearing departmental action to the achievement of 
national security objectives. The Board consists of the Under Secre- 
tary of State, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, and other depart- 
mental representatives who parallel much of the membership of the 
NSC itself. This group in its regular weekly meetings seeks to insure 
that agency programs in the international field are timely, consistent 
with each other, related each to the other, and best calculated to carry 
out presidentially approved policies. 

The OCB is not an operating agency; its duty is to coordinate. 
This Board receives reports and keeps under continuous review the 
status of national security programs being carried out by the various 
departments. It likewise informs the Council, by means of periodic 
reports, what action is being taken and what progress is being made 
toward the achievement of each policy objective. This fourth sup- 
porting element has provided a most meaningful adjunct to the func- 
tioning of the NSC. 

What is the relation of the Council to other similar bodies which 
have existed in the Government from the earliest days? The answer 
is that they mesh well. The functions of the Council in no way im- 
pinge, for example, upon the Eooroeen ee of the Cabinet. The NSC 
is no supercabinet. Both bodies are advisory to the President and 
both have overflowing, but not overlapping, agenda. The degree of 
overlapping membership prevents conflicting actions. By Pi. gutebang 
the Cabinet predominates in domestic affairs—matters relating to Jus- 
tice; Post Office; Interior; Agriculture; Commerce; Labor; Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Civil Service; and the like. The Council, on 
the other hand, deals with national security strategy and in a very 
intensive way. 

Nor does the Council’s work interfere with the operations of the 
State, Defense, or any other department having “action” responsi- 
bility in the broad field of national security. Actually the reverse is 
true. The result of the Council action is to broaden the base of sup- 
port for the department which has primary responsibility for carry- 
ing out administration policy. For one thing, the policy has been 
carefully hammered out and tested by the views of all the Council 
members. They have participated in its formulations, and there is the 
assurance that all affected departments in the executive branch have, 
after full hearing, been directed by the President to cooperate in the 
implementation of the Executive policy adopted. 
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The National Security Council meets regularly in the Cabinet Room 
‘at the White House on Thursday mornings. The meetings normally 
last for about 214 hours, although they sometimes last much longer. 

The special assistant for National Security Affairs introduces each 
item on the Council agenda and gives a brief statement of its back- 
ground and its relation to other existing national security policies. 

Te states why the policy is up for revision; or, if it is a new proposal, 
why it has come before the Council, and how the Council has acted 
on it or related subjects before. He. endeavors to make clear what is 
to be decided, what the alternatives are, any divergencies of views, 
and what action is recommended by the NSC Planning Board. 

The President always takes time to become thoroughly familiar 
with each subject on the Council agenda and all departmental differ- 
ences which have not been resolved in the NSC Planning Board. This 
preparation is completed a day or so before each Council meeting in 
briefing sessions between the President and the Special Assistant for 
National Security Affairs, frequently attended by the Council’s execu- 
tive secretary. Thus, the President is able to make timely calls for ad- 
(litional information, as desired, and to sleep over the problems that are 
to be dealt with at the upcoming Council meeting. This process is 
duplicated in the various departments. In other words, the Planning 
Board members go over the agenda items with their principals who 
are to sit in the NSC meeting. 

Every member of the Council usually speaks in the meetings, and 
those others who attend are always free to speak—and frequently do. 
In the concept of President Eisenhower, Council members are not 
there simply to advocate the narrow departmental view for the special 
interest of their particular agency; nor are they there to act as rubber 
stamps. Rather they act as intimate advisers of the President in the 
last phase of deliberation before he makes decisions of the very greatest 
importance to the future of our country and of the world. As the 
President once put it, the function of the Council members “should 
be to search for and seek, with their background and experience, the 
most statesmenlike answers to the problems of national security.” 

The meetings of the Council are informal, and no transcript is taken 
of proceedings. A record of action is all that is made. This is a con- 
cise statement of the exact decisions or policy directives upon which the 
President has settled. After the first draft of the record of action has 
been prepared, it is circulated among all departments percents 
in Counéil affairs to give each of them an opportunity to comment an 
make suggestions. Then it is submitted to the President for his final 
scrutiny. This record, with such changes as the President may make 
before i approves it, then becomes national security policy. 

Thus when the product of the National Security Council takes 
written form, it may be the adoption, after Council revision, of a policy 
paps brought up through the Planning Board; a directive that old 
policy be reviewed and that recommended revisions thereof be brought 
back to the Council; or recorded decisions on any one of the many 
and varied subjects falling in the broad field of national security as 
defined by the statute. on 

The way the Council has functioned in recent years, with its fre- 
quent and sometimes lengthy meetings, represents a technique for 
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) 
forward policy formulation well calculated to take into account his- | 
torical experience, to assess our present risks and commitments, and 
to seek out sound, long-term policy objectives. This is not crystal-ball | 
gazing in any sense; it is a highly organized effort to look ahead 
realistically and to lay the proper groundwork for our Nation’s con- : 
tinued ability to discharge its responsibilities to ourselves and to the 
free world. | 
The NSC, still a relatively new mechanism in our Government, has 
become the helm from which the President looks out toward the broad 
horizon ahead and charts the world course we are to follow. He 
has, in the process, probed the thinking of his responsible ministers, 
in his presence, in the presence of one other, and all together; he has . 
assessed their own thinking in the light of their experience, wisdom, 
and imagination and in the course of their debate; he has made his . 


policy determination against the background of a full and free ex- 
pression of the views of every minister who has a contribution to make 


or who will be affected by the action to be taken—all in a thoroughly 
prepared and intensive effort to bring to the reckoning clearer fore- : 
sight into the always murky future. 

As a result of this process, there has been accumulated a reservoir 
of basic policy and forward strategy which today, though not. inflex- 
ible and always subject to constant review and revision from time to 


time, nevertheless does represent certain fundamental concepts and i 
contains identified guidelines for those departments in Government 
which are responsible for action. Such preparation seems well calcu- 
lated to avoid the necessity for panic decisions. 


This reservoir of policy guidance stands the Nation in good stead 
during periods when the President must be away from his office, as 
President Eisenhower was last fall while recuperating in Denver. 
The heads of the various departments are in a position to carry on 
during such times with full knowledge of the continued validity of 
the broad policy concepts established by the President in the cumula- 
tive experience of the NSC. There continues, moreover, the momen- 
tum of the Executive team’s integrated program in the field of national 
security affairs, forged in the case of President Eisenhower during 
more than 100 weekly NSC meetings. 

It might well be observed that the continued functioning of Govern- 
ment in such periods under a body of established policy exemplifies, in 
a real sense, the principle which John Adams wrote into the Massachu- 
ae Constitution in 1780—that ours is a Government of laws and not 
of men. 


{Foreign Affairs, April 1956] 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY 
COUNCIL 


By Robert Cutler, formerly seanie) Assistant to the President. for 
National urity Affairs 









_During the Eisenhower administration, the National Security Coun- 
cil has emerged as a mechanism of the executive branch of the Federal 
Government for advising the President:on matters of high policy, 
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equal in importance to the Cabinet. The solid establishment and effec- 
tive functioning of this relatively new organ at the apex of Govern- 
ment is a current phenomenon of America’s political ene: 

The National Security Council was created by the National Security 
Act of 1947 and first began to function in late September 1947. An 
account of its origin, characteristics, composition and current role has 
recently been given by Dillon Anderson, special assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs.‘ Because it is Mr. Anderson’s 
function to operate the Council mechanism for the President—as it 
was mine before his day—he is particularly qualified to tell that story. 
While it is not here necessary to repeat all that is there so clearly set 
forth, it will be desirable at the outset to summarize certain essential 
aspects of the National Security Council. 

The Council, unlike the Cabinet, had from its birth the legislative 
sanction of an act of Congress. Under its statutory charter, the Coun- 
cil is concerned only in policy matters affecting the security of the 
Nation. The Cabinet, by reasonable accommodation, handles other 
vast policy areas such as Agriculture, Labor, Post Office, Interior, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Civil Service, much of Justice and 
Commerce, and so forth. The Council’s purpose is to integrate the 
manifold aspects of national security policy (such as foreign, military, 
economic, fiscal, internal security, psychological) to the end that secu- 
rity policies finally recommended to the President shall be both rep- 
resentative. and fused, rather than compartmentalized and several. 
The Council’s role is advisory only. It recommends; it does not de- 
cide. Whatever security policy may be finally approved by the Presi- 
dent, after such modifications or rejections of the Council’s views: as 
he may determine, is the policy, not of the Council, but of the Chief 
Executive. 

The individuals who now regularly attend Council meetings and 
who come as ad hoc participants for particular items on the agenda 
are those to whom—because of their offices, knowledge and capacity to 
contribute—the President would be most likely to turn for advice in 
the field of national security. The Chairman of the Council, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, has made it clear that he regards the Council as 
a “corporate body,” consisting of officials who are advising the Pres- 
ident in their own right and not simply as the heads of their respec- 
tive departments. And he expects the Council members to “seek, 
with their background and experience, the most statesmanlike answer 
to the problems of national security, rather than to attempt solutions 
which represent a mere compromise of agency positions.” 

Statistics are not, of course, a criterion of value, but they provide 
a useful quantitative measure. As of January 20, 1956, the National 
Security Council had been in existence a little over 814 years. Dur- 
ing this period the Council held 273 meetings and at them took 1,508 
separate policy actions. Of these totals, 128 of the meetings were 
held and 699 of the policy actions were taken in the 54 years of the 
Truman administration and 145 of the meetings and 809 of the policy 
actions were recorded in the 3 years of the Eisenhower administration. 

To illustrate a point which is made later on, let me add one more 
statistic. The Eisenhower administration on January 20, 1956, com- 


1 “The President and National Security,” The Atlantic, January 1956. 
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pleted 156 weeks in office. During its first 115 weeks, the Council 
met 115 times (compared with 82 Cabinet meetings for the same pe- 
riod). In the 41 following weeks—which included, of course, the 
long period of the President’s absence in Denver and his subsequent 
any in Gettysburg—the Council met 30 times (in comparison with 27 
Cabinet meetings for the same period). 

These figures point up certain things that must be understood if one 
is to appreciate the operation of the National Security Council 
mechanism. 

Fundamentally, the Council is a vehicle for a President to use in 
accordance with its suitability to his plan for conducting his great 
office. The Congress provided the vehicle, but it is in the President’s 
discretion to do with it what he wishes. 

The National Security Act of 1947 not only defines purposes and 
functions of the Council; it also designates certain persons who will 
be members of the Council—the President, the Vice President, the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. There is serious doubt in some minds, 
certainly in mine, whether Congress has the constitutional power to 
direct or require the Chief Executive to take counsel with particular 
advisers in reaching decisions on particular subjects. But this con- 
stitutional question has never been pressed. Each President to whom 
the Council vehicle has been available has found it useful and con- 
venient. 

Mr. Truman and General Eisenhower availed themselves of its con- 
venience in very different ways. Buta peculiar virtue of the National 
Security Act is its flexibility. Within the act’s broad, farsighted 
bounds, each President may use the Council as he finds most suitable 
ata given time. There was not intended, nor can there be deduced, any 
invidious comparison by stating the comparative statistics given 
above. On the contrary, the comparison illustrates the act’s flexibility. 

During the 1952 election campaign, General Eisenhower referred 
in two major speeches to the National Security Council. He proposed, 
when elected, to give vital significance to its operations, to use it as a 
principal mechanism for aiding the Chief Executive in making de- 
cisions on matters of high and necessarily secret policy. Candidate 
Eisenhower looked forward to a Council which would be a continuous, 
positive, and generating force. 

When he became President, General Eisenhower transformed the 
Council into a forum for vigorous discussion against a background 
of painstakingly prepared and carefully studied papers. He likes 
nothing better than the flashing interchange of views among his prin- 
cipal advisers. Out of the grinding of these minds comes a refinement 
of the raw material into valuable metal; out of the frank assertion 
of differing views, backed up by oe that searches every nook 
and cranny, emerges a resolution that reasonable men can support. 
Differences of views which have developed at lower levels are not 
swept under the rug, but exposed. In fact, it is the particular task 
of the Special Assistant to the President to sharpen and make more 
precise and provocative any divergences that may exist so that the 
pros and cons can be accurately discussed and explored before the 
President at the Council meeting. In devising policy under our dem- 
ocratic form of government, reasonable accommodation may be re- 
quired, but never soft compromise. 
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Vigor characterizes the exchange of views at the Council table. 
But there has not cropped up from such vigor any wrangling or 
bitterness or hurt pride at failure of a certain view to prevail. 
The fair, sensible temper of the Chairman, his obvious and sincere 
search for constructive interchanges, invest the meetings with a high 
quality. In such a climate, little or selfish advocacies seem out of 

lace. 

F President Eisenhower is at home in this kind of operation. The 
old soldier is accustomed to well-staffed work. While I was special 
assistant, 95 percent of the matters to be considered by the Council 
at its weekly meetings were presented orally or visually on the basis 
of previously circulated papers, the substance of which had been 
thrashed out at the next highest level over weeks, sometimes even 
months, of preparation. The special assistant acts as Chairman of 
the Council’s Planning Board, upon which each Council member is 
represented at Assistant Secretary level and through which at its 
meetings three times a week passes all material to be considered by 
the Council. In the acid bath of the Planning Board, all points of 
view are represented, ‘heard, explored, and contested. There is in this 
process a guarantee against ex parte judgments, against imprecise 
guidance to the Chief Executive, and against suppression of conflicting 
views. 

Like every human instrumentality, the performance of the Planning 
Board depends upon its members’ capabilities, their intellectual fiber, 
and their willingness to work long, hard hours day after day. Each 
member is nominated by the department or agency head, and, when 
approved by the special assistant, is appointed by the President him- 
self. The higher the caliber and quality of the men in the Planning 
Board, the better integrated are the ideas and the more succinctly 
and revealingly stated are the papers containing them upon which 
the Council will deliberate. ~ 


In praising the flexibility of the National Security Act earlier, 
I pointed to the Council’s different use under Truman and under 
Eisenhower. This flexibility is also well illustrated by different 
utilizations of the Council by President Eisenhower himself. Dur- 
ing his first 2 years in office, it was necessary to pick up and re- 
examine all the policies of the prior administration which were 
still in effect at Inauguration Day. Were these policy directives still 
adequate and proper? If not, how should they be changed? This 
heavy load of reexamination and often of restatement had to be 
carried simultantously with the performance of exacting tasks in 
three other rings under the big tent. We were continually examining 
overall national security policy; we were making recurring assess- 
ment and appraisal (as called for by the statute) of “the objectives, 
commitments, and risks of the United States in relation to our actual 
and potential military power”; and we were coping with the day-to- 
day crises and issues which are created as history evolves. Such a 
swelling volume of work required those 115 Council meetings during 
the first 115 weeks of this administration. 

But there came a time, following the end of its second year in 
office, when this administration had accumulated a reservoir of basic 
policies and forward strategy. Mr. Anderson, in his Atlantic article, 
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subject to constant review and revision from time to time, neverthe- 
less [did] represent certain fundamental concepts and * * * identified 
guidelines for those departments in Government which are responsi- 
ble for action.” | Against'this background, it'was possible for the Coun- 
cil to enter its second phase under Eisenhower. There would be less 
driving pressure; more time would be made free for discussion. The 
President looked forward to this second phase, not as a change of 
road, but as a turn in the same road and as an alteration in pace. 

Soon after the second phase began, the President’s illness occurred. 
For 2 months he was not in a position to preside over a Council 
meeting. But the Council continued to function during his Colorado 
vacation and his later illness, holding during these 314 months 10 
meetings, with the Vice President in the chair. The reservoir of ac- 
cumulated policy guidance then stood the Nation in good stead. Mr. 
Anderson puts it thus: “The heads of the various departments are 
in a position to carry on during such times with full knowledge of 
the continued validity of the broad policy concepts established by the 
President in the cumulative experience of the NSC * * *. The con- 
tinued functioning of Government in such periods under a body of 
established policy exemplifies, in a rea] sense, the principle which John 
Adams wrote into the Massachusetts constitution in 1780—that ours 
is a Government of laws and not of men.” 

When the Eisenhower administration took office in January 1953, 
the Council was relatively young. For this reason, it was possible 
to mold its procedures to accommodate a maximum workload and 
effective performance. Thus, a regular meeting day and hour (Thurs- 
days at 10 in the morning) was early established so as to free a period 
in each future week from interference of other engagements. Like- 
wise, a “forward” agenda was circulated weekly by the special assist- 
ant, with topics frequently scheduled months ahead in order to allow 
thorough, orderly study and preparation in the responsible agencies 
and then in the Planning Board. Again, there were circulated, well 
in advance of each Council meeting, a detailed agenda for that meet- 
ing and copies of the policy recommendations to be taken up under the 
respective items. 

Except for a current intelligence briefing, which opened each Coun- 
cil meeting,.and for occasional emergency items for which there was 
little or even no time for advance preparation, items were presented 
for Council deliberation on the basis of carefully staffed and care- 
fully written documents. For convenience, a routine format for pol- 
icy statements was developed. Thus, the busy reader would always 
know where to find the covering letter, the general considerations, the 
objectives, the courses of action to carry out the objectives, the financial 
appendixes, the supporting staff study; for they invariably appeared 
in this sequence in the final document. Lastly, immediately after 
each Council meeting, the special assistant was responsible for draft- 
ing a brief record of action, summarizing what had taken place at the 
meeting; and, to obtain the benefit of the views of those who attended 
the meeting, circulated the draft to them before submitting it to the 
President. The record of action is a critically important document. 
When approved by the President, as presented to or as modified by 
him, it records the policy of the United States on the matters covered 
therein. 


pointed out that these policies, “though not inflexible and always 
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The standardization of these techniques made it possible for the 
ae to transact, week in and week out, an enormously heavy load 
of work. 

The Cabinet also began gradually to change its character. At the 
outset, its loose informality .stood»in frank contrast to the Council 
operation, but it was soon found that many things were getting dis- 
cussed at Cabinet meetings but not getting settled. With character- 
istic impulse to make any operation related to him as useful and ef- 
fective as possible, President. Eisenhower set about to reform Cabinet 

rocedures. The Cabinet began to step away from an easygoing 

ebating society toward an advisory body addressing itself to pre- 
cise points. On its horizon, there appeared: a Cabinet secretary; 
a premeeting agenda; advance circulation of papers to be discussed, 
presented in a standard format; meetings of representatives of the 
Cabinet members with the Cabinet secretary ; a postmeeting statement 
of decisions taken. The influence of the young brother, the Council, 
upon the operating procedures of the Cabinet has been striking and 
beneficial. I have stressed these operational aspects of the Council 
and their gradual infection of the ancient Cabinet’s procedure be- 
cause they had far-reaching effect. 

The effective integration of all germane considerations bearing on a 
particular policy issue requires that the presentation of it to and 
discussions by the Council shall be on the basis of carefully staffed 
papers, prepared through a representative, searching procedure such 
as is now carried on by the Council’s Planning Board. A principal 
danger at the top level of government is that the required discussion 
may be based on a presentation that is one sided (however earnestly 
proposed) or that lacks a critical analysis in which all agencies freely 
participate at the formative stage. The complexity and variety of 
the agenda items presented at a single Council meeting underline 
the risk which may attend decisions based on inadequate, nonrepre- 
sentative preparation or on the failure of participants to have studied 
and grasped the material prepared for their advance consideration. 
Without adequate preparation, few men have the overall perspective 
to deal with long-range security issues. 

Of course, disadvantages attend the method of continuous presenta- 
tion through carefully staffed papers. There is a tendency toward 
formality and stylization. Thereis eliminated the informal “kicking 
about” of a problem at the Council meeting. But these disadvantages 
are more than offset by the likelihood that a more sure, decisive result 
will be achieved when considerations are based on an exactly prepared 
and commonly understood statement of facts and recommendations. 
There is no question whatsoever in my mind that policy action is 
profitable when it is based on precisely worded, carefully studied, and 
well presented written material. A goal of the Council under the 
present administration is to achieve this type of operation. 

When such a goal is achieved, the President has a working mecha- 
nism from which to obtain carefully integrated and representative ad- 
vice. He also has in the Council an admirable refuge from one- 
sided pressure to decide some issue. An ex parte presentation may 
or may not present all the facts. An omission may come from ig- 
norance or inadvertence or it may be partisan. But at the Council 
table all sides are present. Here, together in give-and-take argu- 
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ment, are the President’s. principal advisers, stating their views be- 
fore each other and before the President, upon whom rests the bur- 
den of decision; questioning, and being questioned ; each having his 
free, full opportunity to speak before the die is cast. This kind of 
thing seems to me the quintessence of democracy in action, admirably 
suited to the genius of our free institutions. 

It may be appropriate here te describe the functioning of another 
part of the NSC mechanism—the Operations Coordinating Board, 
created by Executive order in 1953. The OCB arose like a phoenix 
out of the ashes of the old Psychological Strategy Board. The old 
Board had been premised on the fallacious concept of an independent- 
ly existing psychological strategy ; whereas, in fact, it is the significant 
actions taken by Government in and of themselves, the appropriate 
and most desirable arrangement of such actions, and the manner and 
emphasis of the publication of such actions to the world, that ad- 
vance the struggle for men’s minds and create a desirable climate of 
world opinion. The Jackson committee was unanimous in recom- 
mending a subaltern agency which would strive, not for more or for 
independent planning, but for better dovetailing of the programs of 
the departments and agencies responsible for carrying out approved 
national security policies. 

It was for such a coordinative purpose that the OCB was created. 
Assume that the National Security Council sits at the top of policy 
hill. On one side of this hill, policy recommendations travel upward 
through the Planning Board to the Council, where they are thrashed 
out and submitted to the President. When the President has ap- 
proved a policy recommendation, it travels down the other side of 
policy hill to the departments and agencies responsible for its execu- 
tion. Each department or agency with a function to perform under 
such approved policy must prepare its program to carry out its re- 
sponsibility. Part way down this side of the hill is the Operations 
Coordinating Board, to which the President refers an approved na- 
tional security policy as its authority to advise with the relevant de- 
partments and agencies as to their detailed operational planning and 
as to coordinating the interdepartmental aspects of their respective 
programs. In no sense is the OCB concerned with the making of 
policy. While it cannot make or negate programs to carry out a 
policy, it may assist in developing them. The Board is a coordinator 
and an expediter and a follower-up and a progress reporter. It is 
also authorized to initiate new proposals for action within the frame- 
work of national security policies. 

It is apparent why the OCB must have such functions and not the 
control of policy. I have seen it erroneously called the Operations 
Control Board. Its membership consists of the Under Secretary of 
State, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Director of Central In- 
telligence, and certain others. Such officers are obviously without 
authority, individually or collectively, to interpose their views between 
the President and his responsible Cabinet members. The OCB can 
assist, follow up, report; but it cannot initiate or change policy. And 
i language of the Executive order is Seetaudveaty: exact to this 
effect. 

It is true that the personalities, capacities, and philosophies of 
those who compose the Operations Coordinating Board affect its 
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transaction of business. But a similar comment is equally appli- 
cable to all human undertakings. As I have earlier remarked, the 
best functioning of the Planning Board depends upon its mem- 
bers’ capabilities, brilliance of mind, soundness of judgment, and 
devotion to principle. The OCB is still the youngest part of the 
NSC mechanism. It is intended to fill a vital role: to help “set 
the stage” by encouraging the most favorable arrangement of de- 
partment and agency plans to carry out an approved security policy, 
so as to make the ultimate execution of that policy as effective a 
step as the United States can take in the area. 

he question is often asked of me: Whence come the ideas for 
policy studies leading to recommendations by the Council? What 
is the genesis of a national security policy? The answer is as vari- 
ous as the world around us, as the events of today which go to make 
tomorrow the book of history. But one may divide the spectrum as 
follows. 

At the one end is the mass of national security policies which 
had been approved under the Truman administration. When Presi- 
dent Eisenhower took office, there were something like a hundred 
national security policy statements in effect: some recent, some a 
year or so old, some (of a more administrative nature) dating back 
to early Council actions; some basic and worldwide, some dealing 
with regions or countries, some dealing with specific undertakings or 
relations or defensive elements; some as big as whales, some as tiny 
as minnows (but extremely sensitive minnows). As I have already 
pointed out, it was necessary for the new administration to review 
as rapidly as possible all of these policies in accordance with their 
importance and the availability of time. In what ways should they 
be changed, modified, strengthened, or superseded? This review nat- 
urally generated many ideas for new or changed national security 
policies. 

Moving farther along the spectrum, we find the continuing review of 
all policies, including those approved by President Eisenhower. A 
national security policy is not created to be put in a glass museum case. 
As world events shift or take on new emphasis under more recent intel- 
yer aon there is need to subject policies to a fresh look. Peri- 

ically the Operations Coordinating Board reports to the Council on 
departmental and agency progress in carrying out currently operative 
national security ee on its judgment of the adequacy or failings 
of such policies. Ina few instances such progress reports are made by 
a responsible department or agency. These progress reports, which 
turn up at almost every Council meeting, provide another source of 
ideas for change or modification in policy. In addition, certain de- 
partments and agencies file annual reports with the Council indicating 
the current status of programs to carry out national security policies 
for which they have responsibility. These status of programs reports 
are a mine of information that may stimulate questioning. 

The fluidity of the world we live in is varalleled by the continuous 
processes of the Council mechanism to keep its policy guidance re- 
sponsive and up to date. Thus in the first 3 years of the Eisenhower 
administration various basic and embracing policies of the United 
States, and policies affecting diverse areas of Government, were annu- 
ally under consideration as to one or more or all their phases. 
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Still further down this imagined spectrum is an area where history 
takes charge of the development of policy. A foreign leader dies; a 
war ends; a conference succeeds or fails; an ally makes a new and 
unexpected decision. There is no Cassandra to prophesy in advance 
that the consequent issue must be scheduled for Council consideration. 
Out of the unrolling of events gush forth the ideas, in fact often the 
urgent demands, for the formation or re-formation of security policy. 
It is in these frequently exigent circumstances that. the value of the 
Council mechanism is perhaps best demonstrated. For it is possible 
to summon the Planning Board by telephone into almost continuous 
session for several long days before a Council meeting in order to bring 
integrated study and debate to bear on the intelligence and other 
resources pooled by the Board’s participating departments and agen- 
cies. Day-to-day happenings in sensitive areas may call for constant 
and immediate testing of basic policies. 

At the other end of this spectrum of ideas lies an area of compara- 
tive calm. The responsible departments and agencies, peering ahead, 
generate ideas, studies, questions for scheduling on the forward agenda 
of the Council. The agencies do not always agree on the timing or the 
priority of their ideas. It is for the special assistant, who has charge 
of the forward agenda for the President, to fit into the problems that 
crowd the Council docket one more that may seem entitled to 
admission. 

The idea does not always come from a department or agency. In 
my Own experience as special assistant, ideas have come direct from 
the President, out of his own rumination or out of some conference or 
outside communication; ideas have grown out of discussions in the 
Council or sometimes in Cabinet. meetings; ideas have germinated in 
Planning Board discussions, perhaps on some other subject; ideas 
have come from an important official in the Government. The source 
of the idea, if it is a good one,.is not of consequence. It is the idea 
itself that counts. 

What I have written above is not intended to create an impression 
that the National Security Council mechanism cannot be further 
strengthened and fortified. On the contrary, though much has been 
done, much remains to do. I march under the banner of Heraclitus— 
the only thing that is permanent is change. The Council operation 
which I have described will no doubt change; it can and will be 
improved. 

Let. us consider two recommendations for change in the Council 
mechanism, which have been frequently advanced to improve and 
strengthen its operations. One concerns the membership of the 
Council. The other concerns its permanent staff. 


Iil 


As stated above, the statutory members of the Council are the Pres- 
ident, the Vice President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization. Who else 
should participate directly at the Council table and be represented in 
all the lower echelons of the Council mechanism through which pass 
a pronwed policy recommendations that ultimately reach the 
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The President, in recognition of the essential part which a stron 
domestic economy plays in the survival of our free world, has added 
to the five statutory members, as regular Council attendants, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Director of the Budget. Upon ter- 
minating the Foreign Operations Administration, the Director of 
which had been a statutory member of the Council, the President 
continued Governor Stassen, whom he had appointed his Special 
Assistant for Disarmament, in regular attendance. Also, there come 
to all Council meetings, in an advisory capacity, the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Director of Central: Intelligence. 
There are also usually present the Special Assistant for Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy and the Director of the U.S. Information Agency as 
observers. F inally, there always come the Special Assistant for Na- 
tional Security Affairs and his aides, the Council’s Executive Secretary 
and Deputy Executive Secretary. In addition to the 15 persons whom 
I have enumerated, there are invited the head or heads of other depart- 
ments and agencies which have responsibilities or interests relating 
to a particular agenda item. Thus, the most frequent additional ad 
hoc participants in Council deliberations are Admiral Strauss with 
respect to atomic energy, the Attorney General on matters of internal 
security, the Federal Civil Defense Administrator, the Secretaries and 
Chiefs of Staff of the Military Services, the Ambassador to the. United 
Nations and the Secretary of Commerce on matters involving foreign 
trade. 

The mere recapitulation of these numbers illustrates what was per- 
haps my most difficult and constant problem while in Washington. 
There is a universal desire to attend Council meetings. I do not ever 
recall an invitation being refused. On the contrary, there are many 
who strongly feel a need, if not a right, to attend. But there is a nice 
balance to be preserved. That is the balance between an attendance 
which will permit intimate, frank, fruitful discussion and an attend- 
ance which turns the group into a “town meeting.” President Eisen- 
hower is insistent that Council meetings shall be, in fact, a forum for 
vigorous, searching discussion as precursor to clear, incisive policy 
recommendations tohim. Professor Edward Warren of the Harvard 
Law School used to teach his students that the “powwow element” of a 
meeting was invaluable. That element disappears when more than a 
certain number of persons sit about the Council table. Once this 
invisible line is passed, people do not discuss and debate; they re- 
main silent or talk for the record. A restriction’ in the number:who 
attend is less for security reasons than to make the Council into the 
valuable device which President Eisenhower intends that it shall be. 

Should there, then, be more than 15 to 20 persons participating at 
the Council table? A recommendation has frequently been advanced 
that the Council would be strengthened by adding to its membership 
some qualified “civilians” who would be free of departmental respon- 
sibilities. In using the term “civilians,” I do not do so in contrast to 
military garsonnel but as a short-cut expression for “persons not 
holding Federal governmental office”—too mouthfilling a phrase to 
repeat each time. 

The argument in favor of civilian Council members runs as fol- 
lows: A few wise men, of broad gauge, divorced from the enormous 
administrative burdens carried by Cabinet members, would have time 
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to think and to contribute a quality of guidance now believed by some 
to be lacking in the Council. This recommendation has been pressed 
by men far wiser than I, and it certainly merits—and has received— 
very serious consideration. 

I have consistently opposed the concept that the Council would be 
benefited by including in its regular membership a small number of 
highly qualified civilians who are divorced from the responsibility of 
operating a department or agency. My opposition runs deeper than 
the increased number of persons at the Souneil table. By hypothesis, 
these men would be elder statesmen, “Nestors.” I am fearful that the 
view of these Nestors would tend to be theoretical, because their 
views would not be tested by the responsible daily contact which a 
department head has with marching events and with the practica- 
bility of actions to cope with them. Furthermore, such views, because 
of the intellectual brilliance and “free time to think” of their spon- 
sors, might tend to dominate the Council discussions. 

Let me pinpoint what I think to be the essential virtue of the Se- 
curity Council. It is that this procedure brings to the President 
the views of the very officials upon whom he will later rely to carry 
out his national security policy decisions. 

While I reject the idea of civilian members of the Council in regu- 
lar weekly attendance, I have always favored seeking “outside” ad- 
vice and counsel through the appointment of civilians, on an ad hoc 
consultant basis, as advisers to the Council. While I was special 
assistant, we used such consultants on a considerable number of occa- 
sions, either with reference to basic policy or with reference to some 
special policy issue. These men in no sense represented special inter- 
ests. They were carefully selected because of broad and diverse 
backgrounds of experience and as representative of segments of our 
country, both in terms of geographic location and individual occu- 
pations. 

In deciding whether or not to use civilian consultants to the Coun- 
cil at a given moment and on a given subject three considerations 
must be weighed. (1) Is the time which will be consumed in educat- 
ing them for their task and in obtaining for them the necessary top 
security clearances worth what may be the product of their labors? 
The briefing of such topflight people cannot be left to underlings. 
The cramped time-schedule of the top men in Government must be 
invaded for the education of the consultants. Such demands on al- 
ready overburdened officials may create more difficulties than the 
consultants’ services could contribute. (2) How much damage to 
morale results from the employment, at the apex level, of expert “out- 
siders” who look over the shoulders and breathe down the necks of 
extremely busy officials charged with responsibility to the President 
for performance? (3) Will the views of a person, not informed by 
operating, departmental responsibilities, be sufficiently realistic to 
carry weight? 

It is my opinion, on balance, that the advantages outweigh the dis- 
advantages where the consultant’s task is either a specific matter as 
to which he is particularly qualified or a general subject as to which 
his general knowledge, geographic location and occupational experi- 
ence may well provide a useful contribution. This result may flow 
either from consultants acting as a group or committee or in certain 
cases as individuals. 
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The civilian consultant is, of course, not an executive in any sense. 
The things which he recommends may not be adopted or promptly 
acted upon by the executive branch. e mills of the Federal Gov- 
ernment grind mighty slow. But the civilian consultant may well 
recall the ancient story of the princess who could not sleep because 
someone had placed a small pea under the mattress. 

Would it be wise for each administration to develop a panel of 
civilian consultants? Under such a procedure, all members of the 
panel could be simultaneously cleared for security; and thereafter all 
would be available, as needed, for ad hoc limited service. Because 
the call would be for service limited in time, persons holding respon- 
sible civilian itions would feel able to serve on the panel. It 
should be posatbieto keep such a panel reasonably up to date on secret 
and sensitive information and intelligence ae for effective per- 
formance when the members are called to duty. But there is at least 
one obvious disadvantage to such a procedure: The difficulty of select- 
ing in advance, for such a _— members who will be capable of 


handling the special and wholly unpredictable problems that may 
arise in future time. see 


The National Security Council, as the top mechanism of Govern- 
ment for aiding in the formulation of security policy, has a policy 
planning function and a supporting staff function. 

The policy planning function should be exercised through the 
Council itself and through its Planning Board, composed of top- 
flight personnel appointed by the President from the departments 
and agencies represented at. the Council table. The Special Assistant 
for National Security Affairs is appointed by the President to insure 
that his views as to policy planning are carried out. To that end, the 
special assistant presides over the Planning Board, acts as executive 
officer at Council meetings and is responsible to the President for 
operating the Council mechanism. The special assistant is a part of 
administration in power and should change as the administration 
changes. 

The supporting staff function should be exercised through a high 
caliber, permanent council staff, not subject to change with political 
change. This permanent staff should consist of necessary adminis- 
trative and secretarial personnel and also of what I call “think 
ple.” At present the permanent staff consists of 28 persons, of aire 
11 are “think people.” For the last 6 years the Gouncil has been 
fortunate in having the same person as Executive Secretary, a man of 
keen, analytical intelligence and impeccable nonpartisanship. He, 
his deputy and the other nine “think people” on the staff are scrupu- 
lously nonpolitical and nonpolicy-making. They form the backbone 
of continuity, the reservoir of past knowledge and the staff assistance 
required by the special assistant in discharging his responsibilities to 
the President. Each of them is assigned one or more specific 
by the special assistant, but their principal task is to help him to cope 
with the inundating flood of papers that must be read, analyzed, dis- 
sected, digested, kept abreast of and channeled. 

The separation of functions which I have just described is the 
development of the recommendations which I presented to President 
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Eisenhower in March 1953, following a study made at his request as 
to how to make the NSC mechanism more capable of carrying out 
effectively its statutory charter. My recommendations were derived 
from that study, from my service as a member of the senior staff (as 
the Planning Board aa to be called) in 1951 and from my experi- 
ence in operating the Council mechanism at high speed after Jan- 
uary 20, 1953. 

My study raised certain points upon which the views of those with 
whom I talked were not in entire agreement. One of these points 
was a suggestion that the permanent staff be increased by a consider- 
able number. The increase upon which I settled, and to which the 
President agreed, was to add to the permanent staff a much smaller 
number: an increase of three “think people,” scarcely an equivalent of 
the tripled workload and tripled momentum. 

Underlying some of the suggestions for increasing the staff lurks 
a difference in concept of the staff’s place in the scheme of things 
from that which I have described above. The report of the Hoover 
Commission’s Task Force on Military Procurement, June 1955, 
touched upon the Council mechanism. In the dissenting view of one 
task force member—for the majority report did not espouse this 
view—an increased staff was suggested to “evolve policy ideas for 
consideration of the special assistant and the NSC.” Such a con- 
cept is obviously alien to that which I recommended to the President, 
in which I most heartily believe, and which is currently being prac- 
ticed. Under present practice, the policy planning function is 
wholly reserved to the Council and to the Planning Board. The 
Planning Board members, like their chiefs of the Council itself, are 
dual personalities. They represent their respective agencies; but, 
in line with the President’s concept of the Council, they are also mem- 
bers of an integrated body working up integrated policy recommenda- 
tions for the Council to submit to the President. Distinct from such 
policy planning work is the work of the Council staff. This body fur- 
nishes the special assistant with administrative and dualyexat sup- 
port in day-to-day operations. It analyzes, summarizes, and probes, 
from an unbiased point of view, the work produced in the departments 
and agencies concerned with a particular issue. 

Now I conceive that a democracy draws greatest strength from the 
participation in the making of policies of those who are charged with 
responsibility for executing those policies. Therefore, I believe it 
fundamentally sound that the responsible departments and agencies 
of the executive branch should be the ones to carry the burden through 
the Planning Board of working on the formulation of policy rec- 
ommendations. 

An increased permanent staff, given an originating concern with 
the substance of national security policy, would, by reason of its loca- 
tion at the apex of government, drift into becoming itself a policy- 
maker. Because such a staff is divorced from operating responsi- 
bility, its product would tend less to reflect the hard realities of the 
field and more to speak in aloof theory. Since’ the special assistant 
has direct access to the President, an NSC staff operation of the kind 
ees would tend to intervene between the President and his 
Cabinet members, who are responsible to him for executing his pol- 
icies. Grave damage could be done to our form of government were 
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there an interruption in the line of responsibility from the President 
to his Cabinet. 

The complex problems of national security require constantly in- 
formed analytical research. This quality can best be realized by the 
use of specially qualified groups, drawn from the operating depart- 
ments and agencies and also from outside of government on a project- 
by-project basis. I do not think that an “outside” research organiza- 
tion permanently attached to the Council—even if it had a broad back- 
ground and specialized talents—would be as well qualified to conduct 
the study and research required on each of the many and varied prob- 
lems of national security. Those who are indoctrinated by the hard 
realities of actual, daily operations can make the soundest contribu- 
tion to policy formulation. 

An increased NSC staff, however large or well qualified, would not 
be able to settle certain basic problems which underlie the conduct of 
the Federal Government: the integration of still competing services 
into the Defense Department; the agreement by independent Chiefs 
of Staff upon strategic defense plans in the light of t the advent of 
thermonuclear weapons; the jealoliaien and jurisdictional disputes 
which inevitably thrive at various governmental levels and which tend 
to perpetuate the existence of presently assigned functions; the “hu- 
man equation” among the President’s advisers; the requirement that 
people at the top of Government frequently must make crucial deci- 
sions with great speed based on their background, commonsense, and 
operating responsibility. 

For the foregoing reasons, I have op the interposition at the 
ne of Government, responsive to the ident’s Special Assistan 
of a large staff which would concern itself with the formulation o 
national security policy. The special assistant may need a few more 
staff assistants; each special assistant will carry his towering burden 
of work in his own way. But I would think it inadvisable formally 
to give him greater responsibilities or formally to increase his func- 
tional prestige. His existing power to shee or the President is all 
that any servant needs or should seek. Furthermore, the larger the 
staff, in connection with policymaking, the more work it makes for 
itself and the less work it does for its chief, A better way is to draw 
on the wealth of resources in the interested departments and SaePR 
bringing them toward rather than separating them from the hub o 
the wheel. Thus, in that time when the wheel must bear its burden, 
the spokes are stronger because of this participation in their fash- 
ioning. 

In an incredibly short time, the National Security Council has as- 
sumed a permanent role in the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. As the Cabinet has developed through the decades, so the 
Council will continue to develop. Other Presidents may further vary 
its uses, and doubtless will. e technique is still in evolution, but 
the imprint of what the Council can do to help the Chief Executive 
has already been made. Through a long future, the National Security 
Council and the Cabinet will be twin annele through which policy 

recommendations flow to the President. It was President Eisenhower 
who built the Council into a well-proportioned structure of substance 
and strength. It was my fortunate duty to hold the spikes, but it was 
he who drove them home with his big hammer. 
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ROLE OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL IN THE 
FORMULATION OF NATIONAL POLICY 


By Gordon Gray, Special Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs 


Prepared for delivery at the 1959 Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, Washington, D.C., Mayflower Hotel, 
September 10-12, 1959 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper divides itself into two parts. The first part will deal 
with the structure and functions of the National Security Council. 
The second part will deal with a number of issues relating to the work 
of the National Security Council which have to a greater or lesser 
degree been the subject of some public debate. It is hoped that this 
manner of presentation will provide the basis for meaningful panel 
discussion of the role of the National Security Council in the formu- 
lation of national policy. Indeed, the paper has been prepared more 
as a stimulant to discussion than as a definitive document. 

It seems appropriate at the outset to indicate areas of possible 
interest which will not be considered in this paper. 

First, there will be no treatment of the substantive matters which 
have been or are now the subject of National Security Council con- 
sideration. Were I inclined to discuss matters of aes in this 
paper it will be understood that I cannot do so because the security 
classification of National Security Council documents and the privi- 
leged character of advice given to the President of the United States 
would preclude such discussion. 

Second, this paper will not deal with the formulation of policy at 
the departmental level in the executive branch, although the effective 
formulation of such policy is obviously an activity essential to normal 
departmental responsibilities as well as to departmental participation 
in National Security Council affairs. 

Third, this paper will not concern itself with the evolutionary his- 
tory of the National Security Council in its 12 years of existence, but 
only with the National Security Council as it now operates. I recog- 
nize that I have somewhat of an advantage in that there are no other 
discussants with current personal know] or experience. As some 
of you may know, I have been associated with the Council machiner 
for just over 4 years: first, as Assistant Secretary of Defense when 
was a member of the Planning Board; second, as Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, when I was a member of the Council; 
and since July of 1958 as Special Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs. 

Fourth, the paper deals only with the formulation of policy at the 
National Security Council level and there will therefore be no de- 
scription of the implementation or execution of policy and such ele- 
ments of the National Security Council structure as are concerned 
with this aspect of the matter. Specifically, for example, the paper 
will not discuss the activities of the Operations Coordinating Board. 
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I. FUNCTIONS AND STRUCTURE OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


(a) Statutory functions and duties of the Council 

The National Security Act of 1947, as amended, establishes the 
National Security Council, the Central Intelligence Agency, and the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, as well as the Department 
of Defense. All of this was in recognition of needs exposed during 
World War II for a integration, and coordination in all as 
of national security. Since 1949, the National Security Council has 
been a part of the Executive Office of the President. 

The preamble of the act declares “the intent of Congress to provide 
a comprehensive program for the future security of the United States; 
to provide for the establishment of integrated policies and procedures 
for the departments, agencies, and functions of the Government re- 
lating to the national security * * *.” 

Title I of the act, entitled “Coordination for National Security,” 
states that the functzon of the Council is “to advise the President with 
respect to the integration of domestic, foreign, and military policies 
relating to the national security so as to enable the military services 
and the other departments and agencies of the Government to cooper- 
ate more effectively in matters involving the national security.” 

Title I of the act further states that the duty of the Council is— 

(1) “to assess and appraise the objectives, commitments, and risks 
of the United States in relation to our actual and potential military 
power, in the interest of national security, for the purpose of making 
recommendations to the President in connection therewith ; 

(2) “to consider policies on matters of common interest to the de- 
partments and agencies of the Government concerned with the national 
security, and to make recommendations to the President in connection 
therewith” ; 

(3) to perform “such other functions as the President may direct, 
for the purpose of more effectively ene the policies and func- 
tions of the departments and agencies of the Government relating to 
the national security” ; and t 

(4) from time to time to “make such recommendations and such 
other reports to the President as it deems appropriate or as the Presi- 
dent may require.” 


(b) Concept of Council operations 
Explicit or implicit in the Government statute are these basic con- 
cepts which govern the operations of the National Security Council 
and its machinery: ; 
1) todeal only with issues affecting national security ; 
t3) to be advisory to the President in his determination of 
national security policy ; : 3 oo —- 
(8) to seek to integrate domestic, foreign, and military policies 
so as to enable Government agencies to cooperate more effectively 
in national security matters ; : ; ee : 
(4) to assist, according to Presidential direction, in coordi- 
nating policies of Government agencies relating to the national 
security; and : 7 
(5) to be concerned with both our actual and our potential 
military power. 
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(c) Council structure 


The National Security Council structure in the formulation of policy 
operates through the Council itself, including special committees and 
consultants, and the Council’s subsidiary organizations, including the 
Planning Board, the National Security Council Staff, and special in- 
telligence and internal security committees. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are the principal military advisers to the Council, and the Central In- 
telligence Agency is its intelligence adviser. 


(d) Council procedures 


The Council mechanism aids the President in formulating and co- 
ordinating national security policy and is the channel through which 
recommendations for national security policy reach the President for 
his decision. 

The President has determined that he will not assign an area of 
national security policy formulation permanently as the responsibility 
of a department, agency, or individual outside the NSC mechanism or 
make decisions on national security policy—except in special cases of 
urgency—outside the framework of the Council. 

xcept as directed by the President, matters to be considered by the 
Council insofar as eee deal with the making or alteration of broad 
olicies—either policies for the future or policies immediately required 
y currently developing events—and with reports on the progress of 
carrying out approved policies. The Council does not concern itself 
with interagency conflicts not involving policy considerations. 

As President Eisenhower has put it, the Council is a corporate body, 
composed of individuals advising the President in their own right 
rather than as representatives of their respective departments and 
agencies. Their function should be to seek, with their background 
of experience, “the most statesmanlike solution to the problems of 
national security, rather than to reach solutions which represent 
merely a compromise of departmental positions.” The same concept 
is equally applicable to.advisory and subordinate ps, such as the 
N St Planning Board, although the members of the latter board are 
ee also for stating the views oftheir respective departments 
and agencies. 

Attendance at Council meetings is a matter of special concern and 
is limited to the minimum number possible, consistent with the Presi- 
dent’s requirements and the agenda under consideration. 

Occasionally, but by no means regularly, the President will convene 
a Council meeting with only the statutory members present, who are: 
The President, Vice President, Secretary of State, Secretary of De- 
fense and the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization ; 
and the statutory advisers, that is, the Chairman of the Joint. Chiefs 
of Staff and the Director of Central Intelligence; plus staff and one 
or two persons who have an interest in and a knowledge of the par- 
ticular matter under consideration.. _These special meetings are con- 
vened when the matter before the Council is of a highly sensitive na- 
ture. However, normally in addition to the statutory members and 
advisers, there are present at Council meetings the Secretary of the 
Treasury; the Director of the Bureau of;the Budget; and the Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission. ‘ ' 

In addition to the foregoing, the following attend: the Assistant 
to the President; the Director, U.S. Information Agency; the Under 
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Secretary of State; the Special Assistants to the President for for- 
eign economic policy, and science and technology; the White House 
staff secretary; the Special Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs; the Special Assistant to the President for Security 
Operations Coordination; the Executive Secretary and the Deputy 
Executive Secretary, National Security Council. For agenda items 
which are the subject of official interest to them, the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Administrator, National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration are invited. Of course, for any agenda items that the Presi- 
dent may determine, ad hoc members participate. 

In order to bring to the Council dsliberations a fresh, frequently 
changing, nongovernmental point of view and to gain public under- 
standing of national security problems through the use of private 
citizens of stature, from time to time the President appoints one or 
more consultants as informal advisers to the Council. This procedure 
is used so that no public impression arises that any such persons have 
been imterposed between the President and his responsible Cabinet 
Ministers. Therefore, as a general rule, such consultants appear at 
a Council meeting only to present and discuss their report. 

Examples of the use of such consultants are : 

(1) To consider and report to the Council on some proposal, 
either specific or general, after which the consultant’s report is 
nai sit by the departments and agencies concerned. 

(2) To review for the Council integrated recommendations 
proposed by the NSC Planning Board. 

In the course of the review of a recent fundamental policy paper, 
23 consultants were used. They first met with the Planning Foard 
in groups of four or five at a time and gave their views on the existing 
paper up for review. Then the Planning Board devoted all or pers 
of 27 meetings over many weeks to producing a revised paper, taking 
into account the comments of the consultants and the recommendations 
of the responsible agencies, Subsequently, a large number of the 
consultants came in again, met in a body with the Planning Board, 
and made further comments on the Planning Board’s revised draft. 
In this way several of the ideas of the consultants formed the basis 
for policy guidance which was ultimately incorporated into the final 
apprev paper. 

may say that the reconstitution of the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee and its elevation, in December 1957, from the then 
Office of Defense Mobilization to make it advisory directly to the 
President has diminished the need for National urity Council 
consultants which existed in earlier years, as well as the need for cer- 
tain kinds of formalized reports from consultants. 

The Council regularly meets each Thursday at 9 a.m. Meetings 
normally do not exceed 2 hours. Special Council meetings are called 
by the Special Assistant for National Security Affairs at the request 
oF the President. The agenda for a Council meeting is determined 
by the President, acting through the Special Assistant for National 

urity Affairs. 

One feature of every Council meeting is a regular briefing by the 
Director of Central Intelligence. He gives a summary of important 
developments that are occurring throughout the wot, and he gives 
particular attention to those areas which are on the Council agenda 
that day. 
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Except in special cases of urgency, security policy recommendations 
by the Council to the President are based on written papers which 
are prepared by the Council’s Planning Board in deliberations at 
which all essential facts are assembled and the views of all affected 
departments and agencies are sought, debated, and integrated. The 
papers are of four general tivwnht Bacnnsitontal policy; geographical 
policy, on a single foreign country or on a region; and functional 
papers not related to a specific geographical area, These papers are 
then circulated and studied, in advance of the Council meeting, by 
those who are to attend the meeting. 

After a Planning Board paper has been circulated, the JCS meet 
formally to discuss it and prepare written views, which are circulated 
to the Connail in advance of the meeting. In addition, the Chair- 
man of the JCS may elaborate orally at the Council on the military 
point of view. On occasions when a matter before the NSC has par- 
ticular military importance, the Secretaries and the Chiefs of Staff of 
the three military departments are also invited to attend the Council. 


(e) NSC Planning Board 


The NSC Planning Board membership is composed of representa- 
tives and observers, generally at the Assistant Socretkicy level, from 
the same departments and agencies which are represented at the 
Council. It meets regularly on Tuesday and Friday afternoons, from 
2 o’clock ’till 5—or such further time as I may keep them in session. 
Normally, consideration of a geographical policy starts off with 
a study of the latest national intelligence estimate on the country 
and a briefing by the CIA adviser on the most recent developments 
in the area. The Planning Board normally does not send a paper 
forward without meeting three or four times on it. However, in 
crisis situations the Planning Board may have to complete a paper 
in one meeting; and on occasion the NSC has had to take action with- 
out referring the matter to the Planning Board at all. 

Subsidiary to the Planning Board are the Planning Board assist- 
ants, consisting of people from the same agencies which are repre- 
sented at the Planning Board, but at the next subordinate level. Af- 
ter the Planning Board has discussed a paper, it is usually turned 
over to the Board assistants to be redra i Normally the Board 


assistants meet 4 to 8 hours on a paper before sending a redraft back 
to the Planning Board. 


(f) Officers of the Council 


The President is Chairman of the National Security Council and 
resides at each Council meeting which he attends. (Since I have 
n Special Assistant, there have been 45 meetings of the NSC and 
the President has presided at 43 of them.) The Special Assistant 
for National Security Affairs is the principal supervisory officer of 
the National Security Council and serves as Chairman of the Coun- 
cil’s Planning Board. The President looks to the Special Assisant at 
Council meetings to present the items upon the agenda, to brief the 
Council on their background, to explain any “splits” and to initiate 
discussion, Views are sought around the table so as to bring out 
relevant facts and opinions and so as to give those present an op- 
portunity to participate in making policy which they must later 
carry out. The Presidential decision may be anno at the meet- 
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ing, or on further consideration of the recommendations made to him 
at such a meeting. 

There is an Pixecutive Secretary (provided by statute) and a 
Deputy Executive Secretary of the National Security Council, ap- 
pointed by the President. Under the supervision of the Special As- 
sistant for National Security Affairs, the Executive Secretary is the 
head of the NSC staff, acts for the special assistant in his absence .(in- 
cluding acting as Chairman of the Planning Board), and’ advises 
and aids him in the performance of his duties. 

The principal duties of’the Special Assistant for National Secu- 
rity Affairs include: Responsibility for agenda, and ‘presentation of 
material for discussion at Council meetings; as necessary, briefing the 
President before Council meetings on agenda items; determining, in 
collaboration with the NSC Executive Secretary, the agenda and 
scheduling of work for Planning Board meetings; rere | at, and 
participating in, Planning Board meetings; supervising the work 
of the NSC staff through the Executive ‘Secretary ; attending and 

articipating in meetings of the Operations Coordinating Board, the 

Youncil on Foreign Economic Policy and other relevant groups; at- 

tending as an observer at meetings of the Cabinet; and such other 
assignments related to national security affairs as the President may 
direct. 


Il. SOME ISSUES WHICH HAVE BEEN THE SUBJECT OF PUBLIC DEBATE 


With this brief description of the structure and functions of the 
Council, I now turn to some of the issues which have been the subject 
of public discussion to which some members of the Panel have con- 
tributed. . 

(a) It has been said that, use of the NSC for policy formulation 
under President Eisenhower has tended to cut off cross-fertilization 
of ideas between departments and that cross-contact between the per- 
sonnel of different departments has been avoided. It is said that 
departmental staffs do not exchange information with each other, 
ous nibar tend to save their best “ammunition” for use before the 

ouncil. 

Such statements are based on misinformation as the Council 
mechanism currently operates. I know of a large number of meet- 
ings, both formal and informal, which take place between, for ex- 
ample, representatives of the State and Defense Departments from 
the Secretary level on down. In fact, such direct liaison between 
departments is actively encouraged as providing a firm foundation 
for policy formulation. Frequently the Council or the Planning 
Board will refer a problem. to the interested departments for joint 
study and report. 

As far as the Planning Board is concerned, I can assure you that 
no departmental representative is reticent in marshaling the argu- 
ments in support of any pane he sees fit to take. Moreover, it is 
the established practice for Planning Board members to bring ex- 
perts from their own staffs. For example, when a paper on a for- 
eign country is being discussed, the State Department. will bring the 
area people concerned and the Defense Department may bring the 
people who deal with the military assistance programs. 
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It is seldom that arguments are made in the Council—except by 
th President or Vice President—which have not been previously dis- 
cussed in the Planning Board; although I will say that Council 
members do not always fully espouse the position taken by their 

Planning Board representatives and are sometimes persuaded by 
their own wisdom or by the persuasiveness of others to a different 
view. 

(6) It has been said that the NSC is a committee and suffers from 
the vice of the committee system, 

If the purpose of that criticism is to argue against the use of com- 
mittees in Government, I can only point out that the functioning of 
Government involves the reupenaliiey and knowledge of a number 
of departments which can be more effectively integrated through com- 
mittee meetings than by a series of separate consultations. 

However, insofar as the NSC is concerned, the statement is mis- 
leading because it suggests that the NSC is no more than a high-level 
interdepartmental committee. The NSC is more than an interdepart- 
mental committee because, first of all, its Chairman is the President. 
As indicated earlier, President Eisenhower expects the members of 
the NSC to confront problems broadly—just as he must—and not 
narrowly from the sole point of view of departmental responsibility. 
On occasion the President has specifically asked the members of the 
Council for advice to him which would represent their own best. per- 
sonal judgment, rather than simply the advice which may have been 
derived from departmental staff analysis. 

(ec) It has been stated that the NSC is able to handle the continua- 
tion and development of established policies, but has failed in the task 
of initiating new policies. 

I cannot agree with such a statement. Since I have been in my 
present position, the Council has initiated a number of new policies 
on diverse subjects. As the technology of weapons systems has 
changed, as new nations have come into being and as the ery 
of world events has shifted, the Council has sought to keep ahead of 
events by developing new policies. While I cannot go into substance, 
I will say, for example, that NSC interest in outer space antedated 
sputnik. 

PRefore the end of President Eisenhower’s first administration, 
virtually every policy of the previous administration had been re- 
viewed and revised by the new members of the Council, in some cases 
by developing substantially new policies. Since that time, most of the 

licy statements approved by the President during his first term 
fave undergone at least one revision and, in many cases, more than two. 

(d) It has been said that the members of the Council are not free 
agents but are the instructed ambassadors of their respective depart- 
ments. 

While it is both true and desirable that a Council member comes to 
meetings with a clear idea of the particular interest and the back- 
ground of experience of his own department in a given policy position, 
nevertheless no sophisticated observer can really believe that the Secre- 
tary of State can be “instructed” by any subordinate in his Depart- 
ment. Very often a Council member, convinced of the wisdom of the 
advice given him by his owh departmental staff, will argue vigorously 
in the Council for the departmental view.’ Equally often, having’ 
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heard the views of other members of the Council, he will depart in 
some measure from his original position in favor of a view which 
represents the national, rather than the departmental, interest. 

(e) It has been said that while there have beem many split recom- 
mendations on minor issues, few alternative proposals on basic policy 
have been advanced. 

_It is true that despite the best efforts of the Chairman of the Plan- 
ning Board, policy papers go to the Council from time to time with 
split recommendations on minor issues. It is not true that major 
splits are not generally reflected in such papers. In fact, more than 
half the policy statements which are sent to the Council from the 
Planning Board contain split views largely on important issues on 
which one or more of the NSC agencies have indicated a stron 
divergence of opinion. A recent paper dealing with a fundament 

licy contained 19 splits when it was sent to the Council from the 

lanning Board, and required 5 successive Council meetings before 
final approval. 

reer we on many occasions the Planning Board will present 
to the Council, without recommendations, a special discussion paper 
consisting of a series of seemingly feasible alternatives, with the pros 
and cons of each carefully set forth. The Council will discuss the 
alternatives and thereby provide guidance to the Planning Board as 
a basis for developing a draft policy statement. 

Moreover, through the use of consultants and continuing study of 
policy suggestions put forward by Congress, the press, educational 
institutions, and in letters, the NSC machinery gives frequent con- 
sideration to many alternative policy pro originating outside 
Government. 

(f) It has been said that an air of diplomatic. politeness permeates 
generally the deliberations of the NSC and that members hesitate to 
antagonize each other by speaking their minds freely in criticism 
of their colleagues’ policies. \ 

It is true that the members of the Council observe the ordinary 
decencies of civilized discussion. But would anyone suppose that a 
council, composed of such men as Charles E. Wilson, hur Rad- 
ford, George Humphrey, Harold Stassen, Arthur Flemming, and 
John Foster Dulles—to mention past members only—would conduct 
their affairs with such extreme politeness as to conceal their real differ- 
ences of view? On the contrary, so freely do many members nen 
their minds that on occasion vigorous discussion has been brought to 
an end only when the President or the special assistant introduces a 
light touch. 

(g) It has been said that a strong agency whose chief has the ear of 
the President has a much better chance to get what he wants by bring- 
ing a policy recommendation directly to the President, rather than 
having it processed out of recognition by the machinery of the NSC. 

It goes without saying that any member of the Cabinet has the 
right to bring his problems directly to the President, and there are, of 
course, some decisions which the President makes by dealing with one 
Cabinet member alone. I do not believe, however, that in most in- 
stances involving national security policies of interest: to more than 
one Government agency, the agency head really has a much better 
chance “to get what he wants” by going directly to the President. 
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Midnight, decisions obtained in this manner often have a way of be- 
coming “unstuck.” Moreover, President Eisenhower has made it a 
Reaction not to determine, on the unilateral recommendation of one 

epartment head, national security matters which are clearly of inter- 
est to more than one responsible department, 

(h) A proposal for improving the National Security Council struc- 
ture which has frequently been advanced. is the creation of a large 
superstaff. Sometimes this proposal has taken the form of a recom- 
mendation that the existing NSC staff be broadened in size and func- 
tions. At other times, the proposal has been that there be created an 


entirely new body, a Presidential staff for national security matters, 


There is room for a wide diversity of opinion about such a proposal. 
I happen to believe firmly that those who are charged with day-to-day 
operations in the various departments and agencies are the persons 
best qualified to assist in the formulation of national security policies 
which they will ultimately be asked to carry out.: In this way, each 
interested department and agency shares in formulating the recom- 
mendations which go to the Council, has full opportunity to be heard 
at the Planning Board and Council levels, and has the right to express 
any disagreement which it may have with the proposed recommenda- 
tions. 

A large superstaff, o..°e established, is likely to settle into a rela- 
tively fixed pattern of advocating particular policy approaches or pet 
projects, thereby becoming just another participating agency. More- 
over, I do not believe that the American people would approve or be 
best served by experimentation with ivory tower policy proposals 
when they involve the security or even the survival of our Nation. 

Also it should be pointed out that the present NSC staff does  per- 
form the function of a national staff by individual, objective analysis 
of every policy paper that goes through the Planning Board to the 
Council. Although the NSC staff does not itself make policy recom- 
mendations, it does scrutinize departmental proposals and suggest 
policy alternatives or additions that merit consideration. 

The NSC staff has always been and continues to be small. One 
reason for this is that the resources of the departments and agencies, 
including their operating personnel, are always available to and are 
constantly used by the Planning Board. Such operating personnel 
frequently attend and participate in meetings of the Planning Board 
in which matters within their competence are under consideration. 
This procedure has made it unnecessary to have a larger, independent 
staff for the Council. 

(¢) It has been said that consultants are too far removed from ex- 
ecutive branch responsibility ; that they are out of touch with the real 
problems with which executive branch officials must deal; and that 
therefore they are not competent to make policy recommendations to 
the President and to the Council. 

In response I can only say that such a view supports the position 
that policy should be formulated within the Government by those who 
are responsible for day-to-day operations in the various departments 
and agencies. By the same token, the position that the consultants are 
too far removed from operations would also argue against the pro- 
posal for a high-level Presidential superstaff. 
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(j) It has been said that Council members are too busy with their 
manifold departmental responsibilities, their pressing social sched- 
ules, and their necessary travel abroad to engage in detailed national 
security policy planning. 

In response, I would like to say that the heavy responsibility of the 
Council members is one of the reasons for the organization of the Na- 
tional Security Council mechanism as it is now constituted. It is the 
duty of the Special Assistant to the President for National Securit 
Affairs, working in conjunction with the Planning Board, the NS 
staff, the Board assistants and experts from the interested depart- 
ments as required, to shape policy proposals and to identify issues so 
that the President and the National Security Council can, by taking 
about 2 hours time from their other pressing obligations on Thursday 
morning every week, reach informed decisions upon broad national 
security policy. The Council itself does not and should not engage in 
detailed planning. 

CONCLUSION 


Let me make it clear that I would never contend that the Council 
and its machinery are perfect. Indeed, I do not believe that it is pos- 
sible to have a mechanism which would be free from imperfection in 
a democratic society and with a republican form of government. 

One of the values of the Council and its functioning, to my mind, is 
that policy decisions taken in this mechanism are fully understood by 
the heads of the departments primarily concerned; the policy is 
recorded; and, perhaps as important as either of the foregoing, by 
reason of participation the department heads find themselves with the 
kind of a commitment to the policy decision which is not always cer- 
tain when decisions are duitatoreily taken with others. 

I believe that the policies of this administration have been sound. 
However, in a free society there is room and opportunity for disa 
ment. If I were to be thoroughly candid, I would have to say that I 
suspect that the unhappiness of any knowledgeable person with re- 
— to the NSC and its procedures really derives, not from a concern 
about how the machinery works, but what it produces. This, then, is 
substantive disagreement. For those, the only solution would seem 
to be to elect a different President. In any event, any President is 
going to shape and use the machinery in his own way so as to assist 

im in making the ultimate decisions; for that is where the respon- 
sibility inescapably lies. 








ORGANIZING FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 
(Recent Comment) 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


The Integration of Political, Military, and Economic Factors in 
National Policymaking * 


By Timothy W. Stanley with Harry H. Ransom 


The National Security Council is a monument to an aspiration, and the aspira- 
tion is undeniably sound. But whether any real enrichment of strategic think- 
ing has proceeded from it is another question. 

—BERNARD Bropie.” 


INTRODUCTORY 


One of the most important developments in the Selene 
machinery of American National Government since World War I 
has been the ascendency to power of the National Security Council, 
an agency the structure and functions of which are too little known 
to most Americans. Its recommendations to the President may be 
said to be of more far-reaching importance to the Nation’s security, 
than any other agency of Government. 

In the cold war era the magnitude of the threat to the security of 
the United States, the consequences of inadequate policies and the 
dilemmas resulting from the weaponry of the air-atomic-missile age 
place a high premium on careful integration of the many factors 
which influence national policy. These include political, economic, 
military, technological, sociological, and psychological elements. 

The structure by which these and other factors are combined and 
through which policies are formed and implemented must be under- 
stood if national policy is to be Conpernernnrs For the adequacy 
or inadequacy of organization and the persons whom it brings to- 

ether—or fails to bring ther—often determine the success or 
ailure of the policies themselves. 

The most important single agency in the present organization for 
coordinating the elements of national policy is the National Security 
Council, It has become a key instrument of national defense decision 
making. This chapter will trace the growth and operation of the 
NSC and its related organizations: the Planning Board and the Oper- 
ations Coordinating Board. An example will be ro of the way 
the decision-making process utilizes these organs, and this followed by 
a discussion of the departmental organization for national security 
affairs in the Departments of State and Defense. 


148 This material is largely the work of Timothy W. Stanley, with editing and additions 


by Ha H. Ransom. 
739 Brodie--Rand Corp. paper P-968, Nov. 30, 1956, p. 12. + 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The National Security Council is a product of the postwar —- 
tion that political, military, and economic factors are inseparable. 
In the decades preceding World War II, many Americans seemed to 
think that the sole objective of foreign policy was to keep us out of 
war at all costs, and that the sole objectives of military policies were 
to win the war if the former failed. The importance of military power 
in America’s peacetime international relationships was not under- 
stood—and indeed was often deliberately discounted. President 
Hoover, when he assumed office, in 1929 called in the Army and Navy 
Chiefs of Staff and asked them one question : “Are our defenses strong 
enough to prevent a successful landing of foreign soldiers on the 
continental United States and ultimately on the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” When Mr. Hoover received the emphatic reply of “yes” he 
was assured that our defenses were adequate. The inference we can 
draw is that he was little concerned with our military power outside 
the Western Hemisphere.” 

Organized coordination and consultation between the State Depart- 
ment and the Armed Forces is but:a recent phenomenon. Although 
there was a Joint State-Navy Neutrality Board in the years om, 
ately preceding World War I, and a Council of National Defense dur- 
ing the war itself, politico-military coordination was largely on an ad 
hoc basis." In fact, the Joint Board of the Army and Navy (first 
established in 1903 to deal with national problems on an inter-service 
basis) was suspended on the eve of America’s entry into World War I 
by President Wilson on the ground that it might lead to warlike think- 
ing during the period of American neutrality. 

uring World War II, whereas the British were operating effec- 
tively with their Committee of Imperial Defense (now the Defense 
Committee) ,”* the United States was improvising as best it could with 
an informal cabinet committee composed of the Secretaries of War, 
Navy, and State. This group, like most of the lower level interdepart- 
mental committees which mushroomed during the war, lacked a 
permanent secretariat and seldom followed a regular agenda. In 
wartime Washington the lines of responsibility and authority were, 
to say the least, confused and overlapping. For example, postwar 
policy toward Germany was formulated ‘in what, in retrospect, seems 
to have been a very-casual manner. President Roosevelt proclaimed 
the goal of “unconditional surrender” at the Casablanca Conference 
without consulting the military advisers most concerned. ‘The so- 
called “Morgenthau plan” for a pastoral economy in Germany was 
formulated at the Quebec Conference without the participation of 
either the Secretary of War or the Secretary of State—two cabinets 
officials who might normally be considered to be among the most con- 
cerned. On a number of such important policy matters the influence 
of ‘the Treasury Department anit of its Secretary, for whom the 





* Herbert Hoover, ‘‘Memoirs,” New York, Macmillan, 1952, vol. II, p. 338. 

See Ernest R. May,. “The Development of Political-Military Consultation in the United 
States,” Political Science Quarterly, June 1955, pp. 161-180. This article contains some 
interesting sidelights on earl attempts to attain coordination of policy. 

2 See, for example, Lord Hankey, “Government Control in War.” ndon, 1945. 
soak nn P. Warburg, “Germany, Bridge or Battleground?’ Harcourt Brace, New York, 
p. . y 
“Henry Lb. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, “On Active Service,”’ New York, Harper 


& 
Bros., 1947, pp. 568-583; see also Cordell Hull, “Memoirs,” New York, Macmillan, 1948, 
vol. II, pp. 1602 ff. 
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Morgenthau plan was named, was out of proportion to the Treasury’s 
function. Indeed much of the supervision Deere to revise the 
existing military government plans in keeping with the Morgenthau 
policy was accomplished through Treasury channels.” When the need 
for a thorough study of postwar policy toward Germany was finally 
clear, the matter was assigned to one of the wartime agencies (the 
Foreign Economic Administration) rather than to oneof the Cabinet 
departments. The confusion in the organization and control of major 
national security policies continued throughout the occupation of 
Germany and Japan. This may have been in part because of the 
personalities of wartime Government leaders, but the lack of a co- 
ordinating device in the governmental structure was also a factor, 

In December 1944, a standing interdepartmental committee was 
formed in Washington to meet the clearly demonstrated need for 

olitico-military coordination. It was known as the State-War-Navy 
Conds tinis ommittee and abbreviated as “SWNCC”. It soon 
evolved into a clearing house for information both from the military 
to the State Department and vice versa. However, it was not until 
after the end of the war that authority to make decisions was delegated 
to the committee by the three secretaries concerned.** SWNCC did 
play a useful role in drafting some of the important occupation direc- 
tives, but did not—nor was it designed to—resolve some of the bi 

olicy questions involved in occupation matters such as the level of 
industry to be permitted in Germany. 

The first Hoover Commission (1949) was called the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of Government, rather than 
reorganization, because, it has been sarcastically suggested, the execu- 
tive branch had never been “organized” in the first, place. This is 
jae illustrated by the fact that, despite a clearly recognized need 

uring and after World War II, nothing was done to improve the 
organization for the coordination of national security except. as an 
outgrowth of the controversy over unification of the military services. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY ACT OF 1947 


_Since unification is discussed in greater detail elsewhere it is sufhi- 
cient to state here that the Navy strongly opposed the Army preposals 
for an integrated department of national security:. The or i 
Forces had been promoting the Army concept of integration as a 
means, among other things, of obtaining co-equal status with the other 
services which it had long sought. On the urging of Senator David 
I. Walsh, chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee, that the Navy 
must offer a “constructive alternative,” 7’ Secretary of the Navy James 
Forrestal appciied a former partner, New York investment banker 
Ferdinand rstadt, to make a detailed study of postwar organiza- 
tion for national security. This study was made during the summer 
of 1945 and recommendations were submitted in the form of a report 
to Secretary Forrestal.” 


% Marshall Kna “And Call It Peace,” University of Chi Press, 1947, p. 43. 
An authoritative account of the formation of SWNCC is contained in Department of 


A Rete srt aa lea Lay Fag, EERE intment, including the lette 
-™ Phe correspondence. a n u -the r 
from Walsh to Forrestal, is contained on pp. iv to vi of Phe ee report. : 
3 ‘Unification ef the War and Nayy Departments and Postwar Organiza for Na- 
tional Security,” report to the Honorable J Forres 22, 1945. report is 
available as a committee print, Committee on Naval Affairs, 79th Congress, 1945. 
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THE EBERSTADT REPORT 


The Eberstadt report drew on the shortcomings which had been 
revealed in the American experience during World War II, such as 
with SWNCC, and on the British experience with the Committee of 
Imperial Defense, as well as the Navy’s desire for a coordinate rather 
than an integrated structure which would maintain a high degree of 
independence for the Navy. Eberstadt’s organizational blueprint 
was for three separate and equal military departments tied together 
through interlocking boards and committees. At the top were a 
National Security Council, a National Security Resources Board, 
and a Central Intelligence Agency. Although other features of uni- 
fication during 1946 and 1947 were hotly debated both among the 
military and before Congress, these supradepartmental features were 
accepted with very little dissension. The end result was that the 
National Security Act of 1947 contained title I headed “Coordination 
for National Security.” This, following closely the concepts of the 
Eberstadt report, set up the National Security Council, the National 
Security Resources Board, and the Central Intelligence Agency. 

In the words of the act, the Council was to “advise the President 
with respect to the integration of domestic, foreign and military 
policies relating to the national security so as to enable the military 
services and other departments and agencies of the Government to 
cooperate more effectively in matters involving the national secu- 
rity * * *.”* Thus from the beginning the Council was—and has 
remained—a mechanism for bringing together the advice of respon- 
sible officials on national security matters and making this advice 
available to the President. The act remedied defects of such prior 
organizations as SWNCC by providing for a permanent, but small 
me EY staff headed by a civilian executive secretary. 

The National Security Resources Board was created in recognition 
of the importance of conserving resources vital to mobilization and of 
having adequate advance planning for such mobilization rather than 
leaving it to the improvization which characterized both world wars. 
Replaced by the Office of Defense Mobilization in 1953, the Board 
is now no longer in existence. The Central Intelligence Agency re- 
placed the National Intelligence Authority—a type of holding com- 
pany set up at the end of the war to conserve the information and 
techniques acquired by its wartime predecessors such as the Office of 
Strategic Services. It will not be further discussed here in view 
of the coverage elsewhere. 


THE 1949 HOOVER COMMISSION 


Almost simultaneously with the ae of the National Security 


Act, Congress established the first Hoover Commission, which set u 
a task force on National Security Organization. In 1949 this task 
force, headed by Ferdinand Eberstadt, reported that, although the 
National Security Council was basically sound and was a long ste 

forward which met a continuing neal; national security was still 


Cee meee Act of 1947 (Public Law 253, 80th Cong.), 61 Stat. 495, 50 
8.C, » sec, a). 

*® A temporary Office of Defense Mobilization which was created during the Korean 
war and which coexisted with the NSRB was also merged into the new ODM at this time. 
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thought of too much in terms of military strength alone.** It rec- 
ommended a number of changes, many of which—especially those 
pertaining to the Defense Department **—were implemented by the 
National Security Act amendments of 1949. These amendments cor- 
rected what was considered to be a military overweighting of the 
pre-1949 National Security Council—of which all three service secre- 
taries were members—by making the Secretary of Defense the sole 
defense representative. Although in the light of the Korean war 
8 ee in 1950 found the United States seriously unprepared) the task 

orce may have had cause to regret its statement that it saw “the 
sound principles of the National Security Act of 1947 oppbed to the 
formulation of the 1950 budget estimates, with the result that billions 
of dollars were cut from the original [military] service budget re- 
quests * * *”3*° many of the task force’s ee proved prophetic. 
For example, concern over as research and development, 
coordination of the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization with the rest 
of the national security ae mobilization planning, and stock- 
piling have been echoed by many later groups—the most recent, being 
the 1955 Hoover Commission. 


THE NSC UNDER EISENHOWER 


To return to the National Security Council itself, the next major 
step did not come until 3 years later with President Eisenhower’s 
administration. During a major campaign speech in 1952 President 
Eisenhower had pledged a revitalization of the National Security 
Council. This revitalization was carried out in considerable degree 
by Robert Cutler, as Special Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs (1953-55). Although no drastic changes in mem- 
bership or organization were involved, the Council subtly became 
less of a debating ground for departmental position (as it tended to 
be in the Truman administration) and more of a corporate group of 
advisers to the President. Although membership was brentenad by 
the use of ad hoc and standing request members, such as the Secretary 
of the Treasury, attendance at particular meetings was limited, and 
a ae prepared agenda closely followed. President Eisenhower 
and Mr. Cutler have oe staff work and detailed prepara- 
tion of items to be considered by the Council. The limitation upon 
the number attending meetings forced the members to do their home- 
work, since they could no longer rely on aides to keep them abreast 
of the discussion at meetings. The former “senior staff,” which had 
made considerable use of consultants, was changed into the National 
Security Council Planning Board on which each Council member 
was represented by a permanent official of assistant secretary rank. 
Papers were required to have a financial appendix which would set 
forth in detail the costs involved in a new policy or a change in policy. 
This cost element was further emphasized by the addition to the 
Council of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget and the Secreta 
of the Treasury as standing request members. But the most signifi- 


= Commission on Ree of Ba Executive Branch of the Government, “Task Force 


Report on National tion,” January 1 para 
G to ne Commission r = Fn AIOE On pan ae ope 


rt). 
ad material eating with Department of Defense organization. 
“Task Force Report on National Security Organization,” pp. 7-8. 
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cant factor about the post-1952 Council was its increased use by the 
President. Like other staff agencies of the Presidency, the Council’s 
use will vary widely with different Presidents, During 1953, for ex- 
ample, the Council met 51 times and considered 305 items, whereas 
the highest previous number in one year was 34 meetings and 192 
items.** 

It is an indication of the role of the Council in the first Eisenhower 
administration (1953-57) that the Cabinet—which had declined in 
importance since the Council was created in 1947—became “revitalized” 
and has adopted many features from the Council, such as an executive 
secretary, regularly scheduled meetings, and an agenda of items to be 
considered. A tacit division of functions has been worked out be- 
tween the two bodies, the Cabinet concentrating primarily on domestic 
problems such as farm policy or labor relations.** However, im- 
portant foreign policy matters such as the Arab-Israel situation in- 
evitably enter into Cabinet discussions. Clearly President Eisen- 
hower has relied more heavily than his predecessor on detailed staff 
work and especially upon the NSC, the Cabinet and their various 
subcommittees. 


THE PRESENT ROLE AND OPERATION OF THE NATIONAL 
SECURITY COUNCIL 


As suggested in the foregoing summary, there are several different 
types of memberships on the Council. First, there are statutory mem- 
bers. It is noteworthy that Congress has seen fit to prescribe mem- 
bership on the Council rather than leaving it to the President’s dis- 
cretion. These are the President, as Chairman, the Vice President, 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, and the Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. Then, there are “standing re- 
quest” members who, as the title indicates, attend meetings regularly 
and have a fully participant status. The Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Special Assistant to the President for Disarmament, 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury are, or have been at various times, standing request 
members. “Special request” or ad hoc members have included the 
Attorney General, the Director of the U.S. Information Agency, 
and the Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers. | There is a 
considerable degree of flexibility in those present at any particular 
meeting. Depending on the subject or subjects under discussion, 
they may include such officials as the Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, one or all of the Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of a military de- 
partment, the Secretary of Commerce, the head of the Civil Defense 
Administration, or any number of special advisers or consultants.” 
The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—the JSC being designated 
by statute as the principal mili advisers to the President, the Na- 
tional Security Council, and the Secretary of Defense—generally at- 


* George A. Wyeth, Jr., “The National Securi * 
Affairs, Columbia University, vol. VIII, No. 2, 1954 . Nes, = 192. eee 
% For two informed views on the relationship of the Cabinet and the National Security 
Sitter’ Apel 206, Cnet pe MAST a Baten agers Hake Be gat a 
, ’ . ’ a : 
National Security,” Atlantic Monthi , dJanua 1956, > 246." mae ~~ 
1906 ue Stat - Donovan, “Eisenhower—The Inside Story,” Harper & Bros., New York, 


* See the Cutler and Anderson articles cited In note 85, supra. 
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tends Council meetings as:an adviser, as do the Director of Central 
Intelligence and certain special assistants to the President. In addi- 
tion to these groups, observers are sometimes invited for a particular 
session, but take no part in the discussion. Individuals present may 
even vary between different portions of the meeting, those invited for 
the discussion of a particular topic leaving when that discussion has 
been concluded. 

Other than the President himself (or, in’ his absence, the Vice 
President) ,* the key official at: meetings is often the Special Assistant 
to the President for National: Security Affairs. Mr. Cutler, upon 
retiring in 1955, was replaced by Dillon Anderson in this position. 
In September 1956 William H. Jackson assumed this position, which 
he held until Mr. Cutler returned to the job in January 1957. ‘The 
special assistant furnishes the continuity between meetings and pro- 
vides liaison between the Council and the Planning Board—of which 
he is Chairman. He often outlines the problem and keeps the dis- 
cussion strictly to items on the:agenda. At the conclusion of the 
meetings he writes up the record of actions taken, which, when ap- 
proved by the President, becomes the basis upon which National Secu- 
rity Council recommendations are translated into official U.S. policies. 
However, it is important to: note that there is no formal voting in 
Council meetings, and no transcript is made of the discussion. The 
chief value of the Council, at least. in ‘its present form, lies in the 
often heated face-to-face discussions between top department heads 
and Presidential advisers in the presence of the Commander in Chief. 
Decisions are still made by men, no electronic brain having yet been 
devised which, when fed the data contained in staff memorandums, 
grinds out the correct policy automatically. These voluminous mem- 
oranda, however thoroughly prepared in the departments, and how- 
ever carefully read by the Presi ent, cannot bring out all the facets 
of an issue as clearly as a good debate between eloquent spokesmen. 
This re a may be compared to the practice of holding oral argu- 
ment before a court of appeal in addition to the submission of written 
briefs. If, for example, as was reported to be the case,” there is a 
real difference of opinion between the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Vice President on one hand and the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of the Army on the other over a question 
such as military intervention in Indochina, the issues can be more 
sharply defined for Presidential decision if brought out in the Coun- 
cil’s discussions rather than being perhaps hidden in briefing papers. 

At the conclusion of the discussion of a particular topic, the “sense 
of the meeting” is ascertained, and it is this which is written up by the 
special assistant in the record of actions. This record, incidentally, 
is usually, but not always, shown to those present for correction prior 
to being written up in final form. The ial assistant is an im- 

rtant figure for an additional reason: he has the duty of regular] 

riefing the President on national security matters. In today’s world, 


*8 During President Bisenhower’s illness in the fall of 1955 it was announced that the 
Council continued to meet regularly under the chairmanship of the Vice President, The 
Eisenhower administration has emphasized the role of the Vice President as an alter ego 
in National Security Council affairs. Fora eee ee, of the increased Vice Presiden- 
tial , see Irving G. Williams, “The Rise of the e Presidency,” Public Affairs Press, 
"Sitetionaen se a. oan especially p..268; also Chalmers Roberts, “The Day W 

movan, 0} » Supra, ‘ ; also mers . e 
Didn’t Go to War,” The Reporter, Sept, 14, 1085. 
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when the time of the Chief Executive is at a premium, this free access 
and responsibility to decide what matters must be brought to the 
President’s attention is of considerable significance. 

Whereas the special assistant is an official appointed at Presiden- 
tial discretion, the Executive Secretary of the National Security 
Council and his deputy are career civil servants. James S. Lay, Exec- 
utive Secretary (as of 1957), has been with the Council almost since 
its inception in 1947. The Executive Secretary attends meetings and 
assists in keeping the record. But the most important function of 
the Executive Secretary is to supervise the NSC staff, which provides 
the secretariat for the Council. This staff is small, with only about 
15 personnel of a nonclerical or administrative nature. The Execu- 
tive Secretary is also charged with briefing the Vice President as the 
special assistant briefs the President. 

Part of the staff is known as the NSC special staff, which is respon- 
sible for “a continuous examination of the totality of national security 
policies.” *° This means a detailed review not only of substance but 
also to insure that the language is as unambiguous as ible and as 
free from conflict with other policies and directives. e special staff 
also furnishes part of the secretariat for various ad hoc advisory com- 
mittees and civilian consultants working with the Council. 


THE NSC PLANNING BOARD 


The primary focal point for ideas prior to their submission to the 
Council is the National Security Council Planning Board. This body 
is composed of a representative of each member of the Council, and 
in addition is advised by representatives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Operations Coordinating Board. Each member has a Board assistant, 
and these Board assistants provide in effect a junior planning board, 
whose work is coordinated by a member of the National urity 
Council staff. Since the Planning Board is in effect a melting pot 
of ideas, proposals, staff studies, and departmental positions, it is a 
key link between the various departments and agencies concerned with 
national security on the one hand and the National Security Council 
and the President on the other. 


THE OPERATIONS COORDINATING BOARD 


Before turning to the workings of the national security mechanism 
in greater detail, it is necessary to examine briefly one further co- 
ordinating device in the national security structure. This is the Op- 
erations Coordinating Board, which was established in September 
1953 to provide for “the integrated implementation of national security 
policies.” In 1951, President Truman had established the Psychologi- 
cal Strategy Board to deal with certain “psychological” aspects of the 
cold war with Russia. However, a number of critics such as the 
(William) Jackson Committee on International Information Activi- 
ties questioned whether psychological strategy could be separated 


“The National Security Council,” memorandum on organization and operation, prepared 
by the NSC special staff in January 1954. 2 ast 
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from overall politico-military policies.** The changes recommended 
by this committee were instrumental in establishing the Operations 
rdination Board, which, as Mr. Cutler has put it, “rose like a 
hoenix from the ashes of the old Psychological Strategy Board.” “ 
fits membership is composed of the Under Secretary of State as Chair- 
man, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Directors of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration (which replaced the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration in June 1955), the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and the U.S. Information Agency. Other members sit with 
the Board from time to time. As with the National Security Council, 
the Board has a staff headed by an executive officer, which is supple- 
mented by working groups from the member agencies who also pro- 
vide “Board assistants” as in the case of the Planning Board. ere 
are also OCB working groups to which papers are assigned for study 
and for regular pr reports. 

The Operations Ccordinntiag Board has no authority to order any 
individual or agency to take a particular course of action. It exists 
solely to provide a forum in which agreement can be obtained on the 
implementation of policies. Since an NSC policy paper itself may 
be very general, it has fallen to the OCB to provide the detailed plans 
which can be used by the program operators themselves. Thus, in 
effect, the OCB performs an executive officer or chief of staff function 
for the Council itself. It has the additional important function of 
checking up on the progress of policies, noting deficiencies, and re- 
porting to the President through the N ational Security Council. 


A HYPOTHETICAL CASE HISTORY OF A POLICY DECISION 


In view of the fact that policy papers presented to and emanating 
from the National Security Council are highly classified, it is not 
ible to give an actual case history of the decision-making process. 
owever, an illustrative example based on hypothetical facts will serve 
to illustrate the workings of the mechanism. 

Let us suppose that the State Department feels that the imaginary 
and hitherto neutral country of Noraqistan may be persuaded to join 
a regional collective security organization if convinced that such action 
can make an effective contribution to its own security against attack 
by a nearby Communist satellite. To aid in convincing oe vaeee 
the State Department proposes that neighboring members of the re- 
gional security pact. conduct joint maneuvers to illustrate the speed 
with which a hypothetical attack could be met with force. This pro- 

]—perhaps originating in the Department’s Noraqistan country 

esk based on reports from the field—will have been checked with the 

rageene bureau under which that desk comes, and cleared with the 
policy planning staff of the Department of State. The Deperunent 
will then send it to the National Security Council Planning Board, on 
which, incidentally, it is represented by the head of this same policy 
planning staff. The State Department proposal will then be circu- 
ated by the Planning Board to all its members, and preliminary plan- 





“A useful study of the NSC, Planning Board, and in transition from the Truman 
to the Disenhower administrations is contained in ‘ ite House ee ee Ma- 
oma Tate 1954,” Air War College, Air University, by Col, Wendell Little. See 
pp. . . 

# Foreign Affairs, April 1956, p. 448: 
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ning discussions will be held within these departments and agencies. 
Thus in the Defense Department a meeting will have been held under 
the auspices of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (International 
Security Affairs)! between representatives of the three services and of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and an attempt made to prepare a Defense 
Department position. Very probably preliminary discussions will 
have been held between officers from the military departments and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and officials from International Security Affairs 
and the State Department. The position papers resulting from such 
discussions will then be discussed in a Planning Board meeting. 

To continue the hypothetical case history, let us assume that the 
U.S. Information Agency takes a position that the proposed maneuvers 
may subject the United States to a serious men 207 attack by 
Russia. This question and others will be debated in the Planning 
Board until either agreement has been reached or a clear-cut differ- 
ence of opinion has been identified. The Planning Board then pre- 
pares what is called an “NSC buff” paperstating the background of the 
problem, the course of action recommended, the objections made there- 
to, and the majority and minority recommendations, which will be 
circulated back through the State and Defense Departments or others 
concerned. Again, each Planning Board member will distribute this 
document for comments, and perhaps hold further discussions and 
conferences. The end result will be a firm departmental position ‘and 
a briefing paper for the Secretary. If there are clear-cut differences 
within a department, these may be stated, so that the Secretary or 
head of the agency can make the ultimate decision or refer it to higher 
authority if necessary. ‘The proposal for maneuvers in the Noraqistan 
area will have been placed on the agenda for the next National Security 
Council meeting, and at that meeting the various staff papers will be 
discussed—each having been read prior to the meeting by those present. 

If the sense of the meeting is that the maneuvers should take place 
notwithstanding any objections that have been made, this becomes 
recommendation to the President. He, of course, may reject it entire- 
ly, as is illustrated by the old story about President Lincoln, who, 
when, faced with the Hy of his Cabinet, stated “Seven nays 
and oneaye. The aye’s have it.” But at any rate the frank exchange 
of opinion among the officials primarily responsible for national 
security will have enables the President to make up his own mind with 
all the facts available. If he rejects the recommendation, the matter 
may be reconsidered, or dropped, as the case may be. If he accepts 
it, the recommendation of the Council is now official U.S. policy, and 
the paper—usually designated by a number, such as NSC-2001/3— 
will be transmitted to the Secretaries concerned and to the Operations 
Coordinating Board. The decision represented by this document 
may simply have been to approve the holding of jomt maneuvers on 
the borders of Noraqistan. In view of the delicate political and diplo- 
matic situation, it may be necessary to work out a detailed plan co- 
ordinating information activities and diplomatic negotiations with 
the military plans for the operation itself. This becomes the function 
of the Operations Coordinating Board, and each member will usually 
undertake this anes assignment, even though the Board has no au- 
thority to give orders. 

This process is quite obviously time consuming ; a decision such as 
that in this example may well be under discussion for months. At 
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the other extreme, a “crash” program may have to be handled with 
some of these steps telescoped or omitted entirely. Thus, for example, 
the news of Stalin’s death reached the President early in the mornin 
of March 4, 1953. Discussions were held with his advisers—some o: 
whom had been making drafts of possible public statements before 
the President reached his office. The final statement—a matter of ob- 
vious international importance—received the approval of the National 
Security Council and was issued to the press before noon of the same 
day. But in that case, the crisis happened to coincide with a regu- 
larly scheduled meeting of the Council.** There have been cases in 
which both the Planning Board and the Council have been able to 
consider a problem and act on it in less than 2 days; normally how- 
ever, the cycle of position papers, Planning Board, briefing of the 
NSG member, Council meeting and Presidential approval will take 
anywhere from 10 days to 3 weeks depending on the urgency and the 
number of other matters on the agenda. 

It is important to note that the process described above is in reality 
only the top of the iceberg, the bulk of the decision-making structure 
being “submerged” within the departmental pyramids. Some signifi- 
cant policy decisions have been made without formal consideration by 
the NSC, although usually cleared with the members concerned. on an 
informal basis. Quite often too, a situation will arise in which there 
is no applicable NSC policy paper, and where for one reason or an- 
other (lack of time, known divergence of opinion between two or more 
departments, possible complications with allies and so on) there is 


little likelihood that top-level guidance will be forthcoming. In 


such cases policymakers in State and Defense Departments will have 
to take (or avoid taking) actions without reference to the NSC and 
to coordinate as best they can. It is desirable, therefore, to discuss, 
at least briefly, the “invisible” portion of the iceberg, that is, the depart- 
mental organization for national security. 


STATE AND DEFENSE DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION 


Two key figures in national security affairs, next to the President, 
obviously are the Secretary of State and the Secretary of Defense. 
Each heads a yast organization pyramid going down to the operating 
levels within their departments and in some 50 foreign nations, _The 
detailed structure through which potiey recommendations flow to the 
top and policies for action descend to the bottom are too complex for 
discussion here. . However, it is important to understand that. there is 
a constant need for coordination at almost every level between these 
two vast Departments. Although the State Department is in theory 
responsible for defining the overall foreign policy objectives and 
goals of the United States, the Defense Department will be concerned 
with many of them, and of course is responsible for generating some 
of the important means. to make these policies effective. If, as has 
often been the case, international commitments exceed our ability to 
fulfill them, the objectives (in pursuance of which the commitments 
are presumably made) are less likely to be obtained. As recently as 
during the Korean war, for example, there was considerable con- 
fusion on the relationship of political and military factors. One con- 


# Donovan, op. cit., pp. 40-41. 
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gressional subcommittee which studied the problem “ stated that dur- 
ig the Korean war “political considerations were permitted to over- 
ride military necessities.” Senator William Jenner declared that 
the military’s strategy was “diluted by —- considerations of the 
State Department,” and Senator Olin Johnston added that this was 
a war “fought by the military but guided by the State Department.” 
Considerable confusion obviously has existed as to where to draw the 
line separating “military” and “political” jurisdictions. 

Such senatorial criticism was of course based upon the restrictions 
which were placed on the United Nations forces, and particularly in 
regard to sanctuary which the Communists were allowed behind the 
Yalu River. But, if a war is not fought for “political considerations,” 
it is either without purpose or may result in such a complete preoccu- 
pation with purely military objectives that sight is lost of long-range 
national aims. Some feel this was the case in World War II. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are the “principal military advisers to the 
President, the National Security Council, and the Secretary of De- 
fense,” yet it is at best doubtful if “military” considerations can be sep- 
arated out neatly from their political context and considered in and 
of themselves in the decision-making process.*® Prior to 1947—and 
really prior to 1949—the State Department went directly to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff for military advice. However, with the growth of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, and particularly of the Assistant 
Secretary for International Security Affairs, (1953) a focal point has 
been created for Department of Defense positions on national security 
matters. The growth in size and power of the international security 
affairs area of the Defense Establishment is an indication of the fact 
that defense policies are not a matter of military strategy alone. 
They involve the availability of resources—men, money, and mate- 
rials—and relationships with allies and international organizations; 
they require the coordination of many different agencies of govern- 
ment. Thus the International Security Affairs Office in the Penta- 
gon has in effect been placed between the two focal points for “mili- 
tary” and “political” advice. And although there are still many prob- 
lems inherent in this relationship, coordination has been greatly im- 
proved. In addition to responsibilities for military aid to foreign 
nations, this office maintains regional directors who have a direct 
liaison with the regional desks of the State Department, and it also 
has an Office of NSC Affairs and an Office of OCB Affairs, which pro- 
vide Pentagon backstopping for the representatives on those two in- 
terdepartmental organizations. The importance of this area of the 
Pentagon is indicated by the fact that the Assistant Secretary (Inter- 
national Security Affairs) has his office adjacent to that of the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, just downstairs from the Secretary 
of Defense. He alone of the Assistant Secretaries is represented on 
the body known as the Joint Secretaries—comprising the top two 
civilian officials of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and of each 
military department.“ 


“U.S. Senate, Committee on the Judiciary, Internal Security Subcommittee, report, “The 
Korean War and Related Matters,” 84th Cong., Ist sess., 1955. 


* One view of this prohiem is stated by Burton M. Sapin and Richard C. Snyder: “The 
— of the Military in American Foreign Policy,” Doubleday Short Studies, New York, 


“ Secretary of Defense memorandum, July 14, 1954. Subject: “Joint Secretaries.” 
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Just as the State Department represents the United States as a 
whole in international matters, so ISA represents the Pentagon in 
dealing with other agencies ““—and with other countries, It arranges 
for defense participation in international conferences such as the 
August 1956 London Conference on Suez to which Assistant Secre- 
tary Gordon Gray and a few of his staff accompanied Secretary of 
State Dulles. Because of its central position in politico-military mat- 
ters and in many foreign operations such as military aid, the relations 
between ISA and the State Department, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
the military services are important; for this very reason, these rela- 
tions are not always free of conflict and jurisdictional rivalry. 

Since we are primarily concerned here with military defense, it is 
not possible to discuss the State Department’s organization in detail. 
Although operating primarily through the traditional geographical 
offices, arranged by regions, State also has assistant secretaries for eco- 
nomic affairs, relations with international organizations, and various 
administrative functions. The policy planning staff has already been 
mentioned. There is also an executive secretariat which serves to re- 
view and coordinate the work of the Department and, as an addi- 
tional duty, to provide a secretariat for some of the interdepartmental 
committees in which the State Department plays a leading part. 

One continuing problem has been the basic question of whether De- 
partment of State should be limited to furnishing overall foreign pol- 
icy guidance (plus normal diplomatic duties of course) or whether 
it should also operate specific programs. This perennial problem— 
to which conflicting answers have been given by the many groups 
which had studied it *® became crucial in organizing the huge forei 
aid programs which the United States has conducted since World War 
II. Congress has often tended to set up new agencies to administer 
economic aid rather than to make the State Department responsible. 
Thus the European Cooperation Administration, set up in 1948, was 
succeeded by the Mutual Security Agency in 1951, and the latter in 
turn by the Foreign Operations Administration in 1953. In 1955 a 
“semi-autonomous” International Cooperation Administration was 
established within the State Department to take over the functions of 
the Foreign Operations Administration. The expansion in military 
aid programs which accompanied the Korean war brought State, De- 
fense, the Treasury, and the Mutual Security Agency into constant 
contact. So close were their ties that an almost supradepartmental 
creation called ISAC (International Security Affairs Committee) was 
set up under the State Department, and the President’s Special Rep- 
resentative in Europe represented a virtual merger of the authority 


« There are of course some exceptions: Atomic Energy liaison is conducted by an assist- 


ant to the Reevetety Defense, and intelligence primarily through an Office of S 
Operations. Each functional area has numerous outside contacts with such agencies as 
Treasury, Commerce, Labor, and the Office of Defense Mobilization. But we are here con- 
cerned with the broader aspects of national security affairs. 

For more detail on these relationships see Timothy W. Stanley, “American Defense 
and National Security,” Public Affairs Press, Washington, 1956, ch. V. 

« Compare 1949 Hoover Commission's Foreign Affairs Recommendation No. 7 (gynenalie. 
State should not have apn tioned duties) with the Brookings Institution's ‘“‘The A 
ministration of Forei ffairs and Overseas Operations,” GPO, Teen eee 1951, 
239-240 (State should have operational responsibility) and the 1955 Hoover Comm 
sion’s report to the Congress on overseas econo operations (State’s job is —— not 
operations—except for the Secretary’s responsibilities for the transferred FOA functions). 
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of the Secretary of State, Defense, and the Treasury and the Direc- 
tor for Mutual Security.” 

This interrelationship illustrates that unique American contribu- 
tion to the bureaucratic complexity, the Interdepartmental Coordi- 
nating Committee. This is perhaps one of the most important—and 
most overworked—institutions of government. The head of a par- 
ticular branch or division in a department may represent that depart- 
ment on anywhere from 3 to 12 or more standing or ad hoc interde- 
partmental committees. Although many groups which have studied 
these committees, such as the Hoover Commission, have stressed the 
need for simplification and elimination of unnecessary committees, all 
have recognized their importance. Such committees exist at all levels. 
Even the National Security Council itself has a number of advisory 
committees, such as the Intelligence Advisory Committee or the Inter- 
departmental Conference on Internal Security. It has been remarked 
that interdepartmental committees, like old soldiers, never seem to die; 
in fact, they are very slow even to fadeaway. For example, after the 
unification of the services in 1947 and the establishment of the National 
Security Council, the State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee—the 

redecessor of the NSC—changed its name to SAN ACC (State-Army- 
avy-Air Force Coordinating Committee) and continued operation 
for 2 full years before it was finally abolished. 


OTHER AGENCIES 


As noted earlier, the present Office of Defense Mobilization is the 
successor—or at least a collateral heir—of the National Security Re- 
sources Board established by the National Security Act of 1947. Since 
the problems of economic mobilization are discussed elsewhere, it must 
suffice to state here that ODM, besides being represented on the Na- 
tional Security Council and the Planning Board, participates in in- 
numerable interdepartmental activities ranging in subject from 
manpower to telecommunications, and serves to bring to these areas the 
advice of experts from outside the Government through various ad- 
visory committees. 

The Central Intelligence Agency is likewise best discussed elsewhere 
in terms of the governmentwide intelligence community. Since timely, 
evaluated intelligence is the raw material out of which policy emerges, 
the CIA’s central position in the national security organization is 
worth noting, It is responsible directly to the National Security 
Council itself, although in many respects it is an independent agency. 
Intelligence flows to the top through the intelligence organizations of 
the military services, the State Department, and other agencies, with 
the CIA. acting to coordinate their activities. Significantly, each meet- 


ing of NSC opens with an intelligence briefing by the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence. 


nt of the best accounts of the organization during this period is Arthur W. Mac- 


hon, “Administration in Foreign Affairs,” ere of Alaba 1953. 
A 1956 management study of International Security Affairs revealed 
Secretary Gray was ex officio committed to nearly 30 hours of such meetings (incl 


the Planning ; 

83 erally, the “Repo reign Affairs Task Force,” a a, 
mission on Organization of the Dxecutive Branch of the Government, 194 

— staff studies supplementing that report, and the Brookings Institution study, 
op. cit., supra. 
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Finally, information activities have a prominent place in national 
security policies—particularly as the destructiveness of weapons 
places a premium on nonmilitary warfare. As with foreign aid, over- 
seas information enerets have been shifted back and forth from— 
and within—the State Department. Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 
1953 created the U.S. Information Agency, which, although an inde- 
pendent entity, works very closely with the State Department.” 
Although not a statutory member, the agency is usually represented 
on the National Security Council, and has full membership in the Op- 
erations Coordinating Board. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


From time to time various persons in and out of Government have 
proposed far-reaching changes in the Council. Thus, it has been sug- 
gested that the NSC become a “national staff for national security 
policy,” * that it add a group of 100 or more specialists,®* that it be- 
come a vehicle for legislative-executive coordination (a proposal to 
make NSC reports available to Congress was rejected in the 1947 de- 
bates on the National Security Council meetings), °° that greater use be 
made of civilian consultants,” that an snlaraee staff be created to im- 
prove executive coordination of various problems,** and so on. 

Such changes have been strongly resisted by the Council itself and 
by the executive branch. Robert Cutler, who perhaps more than any 
other man was influential in the development of the Council mechan- 
ism from 1953 to 1955, has argued against many of them very convinc- 
ingly.** Although enlarging the Council membership or the consult- 
ing staff magn have some advantages, it is argued that it would violate 
the principle that advice rendered the President should be that of re- 
sponsible officials rather than outsiders who, however capable, cannot 
understand the responsibilities, capabilities, and limitations of the de- 
partments concerned. The problem of interdepartmental coordination 
in government is too complex, it is said, to have the entire process 
upgraded to the level of the National Security Council. 


CONCLUSION 


The National Security Act of 1947 marked a clear recognition that 
the new role of the United States as a leader in world affairs de- 
manded a high degree of integration and coordination among the 
various cerainels of national policy—political, military, economic. We 


could no longer leave these and other factors to be tied Rens if 
at all, by the already overburdened hands of the Chief Executive. 
Accordingly the act established the National Security Council to in- 
tegrate politico-military advice, and a somewhat similar organization 


See the “U.S. Government nization Manual, 1956-57,” pp. 515-516, for the 

eee White House Strategy Making’ fuchinery, 1962, 1954," op. clt,, note 41 84 

a use - "0 no supra, hs 

* & We ee dee quo in John Fis r, “Master Pan U.S.A,” Harper & =. 
ew York, » p. 40. 

* Edward H. Eiobbs, “Behind the President,” Public Affairs Press, Washington, 1954, 


D. ° 

5? Bernard Baruch, cited in the New York Times, Nov. 17, 1954, p. 18. 

58 See the staff paper aa for the 1955 Hoover Task Force on Procurement, ‘ ense 
Procurement: The Vitel ole of the National Security Council and the Joint Chiefs of 
a vol. I, pp. A—11 to A-24. 


© Cutler, op. cit., supra, note 35. 
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for resources and mobilization planning, and the Central Intelligence- 
Agency to integrate information. 

The emergency of the cold war brought further developments to 
each of these: the Planning Board and Operations Coordinating 
Board to the Council; the ODM to replace the NSRB; and greater 
powers and scope to CIA. Significant reorganizations have also taken 
place within the State and Defense Departments, and further changes 
must be expected. Greater centralization at the level of the Presi- 
dency has om urged by some, while others have stressed the need 
for better interdepartmental coordination at the operating levels. 
Although there are still weaknesses, the overall national security struc- 
ture is geared to meet international responsibilities as it never has 
been in the past. The wide use of the term “national security” instead 
of either “foreign” or “military” policy is itself an indication that 
America is better prepared than in the past to build an integrated 
national policy instead of several fragmented, uncoordinated policies. 
Yet problems of organization, coordination, and human judgment 
remain. Events of recent years indicate that the existing machinery 
has by no means reached perfection; that it must in any event be 
oe by human beings among whom cooperation and conflict will 
always remain a problem. The forces of technology and interna- 
tional politics which produced the existing system are still at work. 
These continue to generate pressure for even greater integration and 
coordination of national policy. 

The nature and true function of the National Security Council must 
always be kept in mind. This has been most aptly put by its Chair- 
man, President Eisenhower, who has stated: “The National Security 


Council is set up to do one thing—advise the President. I make the 


decisions, and there is no use trying to put any responsibility on the 
National Security Council—it’s mine.” © 

A final point must also be noted. The carefully secured safes of 
the National Security Council today undoubtedly bulge with neatly 
typed “policy papers” bearing the important notation “Approved by 
D. D. E.” with appropriate dates inscribed. “National security policy” 
undoubtedly exists, in a sense, for most predictable contingencies. 
And this policy normally is the product of a massive amount of effort 
at coordinating the vast governmental complex on the Potomac. Pol- 
icy papers are also revised from time to time to keep them attuned 
to current realities. But a person who has had much access to Na- 
tional Security Council paper has been quoted as saying, “They are 
pretty broad and sweeping, and the trouble always comes on how to 
apply them to specific problems.” Indeed this is the main “trouble” 
and no complacency should exist either as to the adequacy of the 
policy, or the manner in which it has been expressed in written words, 
or particularly as to the techniques that exist for national policy 
implementation. 


© Press conference of Jan. 23, 1957. Transcript in New York Times, Jan. 24, 1957, p. 12. 
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[The Harvard Alumni Bulletin, May 25, 1957] 
THE FALLACY OF THE FERTILE GONDOLAS 
By W. W. Rostow 


(Now professor of economic history at M.I.T., Mr. Rostow holds the A.B. and 
Ph. D. degree from Yale, and the M.A. from Oxford and Cambridge, where 
he served as Harmsworth professor and Pitt professor. This article derives 
from his address at Leverett House on its 25th anniversary.) 


There are various links between national policy and university life. 
As the airline hostesses and the porters on the Federal can attest, 
there is a close operational link these days. Then, it is clear that the 
universities—as a byproduct of their normal business—are a major 
source (if not the most important source) of the fundamental ideas 
on which our military hardware, our foreign policy, large segments 
of our domestic policy, and our living concepts of the law are based. 
Universities create ideas; and ideas are what. we live by, what we 
built our machines out of; and in the end they determine how we alter 
our basic institutions in the face of a changing reality. Finally, uni- 
versities help shape the citizens of the Nation, especially those who 
lead the network of local communities and special private associations 
which are the fabric of American society ; and the universities thereby 
help set the limits and ibilities of our democratic life. From this 
array I confine psi to a single problem, one shared in different 
ways both by our national Government and our institutions of higher 
learning. ti shall call it the fallacy of the fertile gondolas. 

The story of the gondolas was told me by Alvin Johnson, who 7 


plied it to the disappointed meme of those who aspired to some 
i oan 


cation of thought in the Social Science Encyclo 


When the Chicago World’s Fair of 1893 was planned it was built around a 
Venice motif: with lagoons, Italian folk songs, and, even, gondolas. The issue of 
gondolas arose before the board of aldermen, and it was suggested that 12 be 
purchased. At this stage a rather sleepy alderman, concerned for the budget, 
objected: “Why buy 12? We have plenty of time. Why not buy a male and a 
female and let nature take its course?” 

My theme is, simply, that we go about making national policy and 
we go about training our professionals in graduate schools on different 
versions of the same fallacy. We assume that unified courses of na- 
tional action and unified conceptions of the world of things and of 
human beings will somehow emerge by rattling around in high-level 
committees a collection of special problems, or by laying together, side 
by side, narrow fields of ialized knowledge. If my view is right 
it applies in roughly equal measure to the National Security Council 
and the distinguished graduate schools of Cambridge. But before 
making some specific observations on the oeerare of these ways 
of doing business I should like to look back for a moment at the 
sources of the problem, in our national style. 

Our operating style in matters of both high policy and advanced 
education derive from the Nation’s philosophical cast of mind; and 
I should like to begin with a few observations on how we, as a nation 
and a culture, have come to look at the world and to solve the problems 
we confronted in it. 
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It is, of course, a cliche to assert that America developed, from at 
least the 1830's, a cast of mind empirical in method, pragmatic in solu- 
tions. But men have a need aaa instinct to generalize their expe- 
rience, to organize, somehow, the chaos around them; and, when 
Americans busy with limited practical chores reached out for larger 
abstractions, they tended to balloon out concepts derived from per- 
sonal, practical experience. They generalized what they intimately 

ew. 

The American mind came to be one devoted to arduous practical 
tasks, but filled also with an arsenal of general concepts—often 
legitimate but partial insights—not rigorously related to each other or 
to the bodies of fact they were meant to illuminate. There was little 
in American life—its content and its values—that encouraged the 
care and contemplation required to array the intermediate structure 
of abstractions, test them for internal consistency, and to make 
orderly patterns of thought. 

From the beginning American popular education reflected a bias 
towards practical, usable thought, embedded in living experience. 
In James and Dewey we produced expositors of the case for it. 
When American institutions of higher learning moved towards ma- 
turity at the close of the 19th century, they came to incorporate a 
version of this philosophic style; and the new duate schools 
reinforced it powerfully, notably in the study of human affairs. 
Americans were instinctively drawn to German university models, 
and strongly influenced by them. The Germans placed a high re- 
mium on facts and their ordering by precise rules of evidence. Their 
concept of professional hard-working scholarship harmonized with 
the instincts of a nation of empiricists, entering into an age of in- 
dustrialism and specialization. The Germans, too, when they came 
to generalize, were prone to broad concepts, only loosely linked to 
the bodies of fact t ey so painstakingly compiled. On the whole 
Americans pulled up short of the cosmic level of German abstrac- 
tions, siainky steering clear of universal systems; but a family re- 
semblance remains. Modern American historiography, for example, 
has been built up by the loose interweaving of schools of specialized 
research, each inspired by a simple, broad concept derived, in turn, 
from a legitimate but partial insight into the facts of American ex- 
perience: the frontier concept; the determining influence of special 
economic interests; the rise of the city; the influence of the immi- 
grant; and so on. As De Tocqueville noted, we have continued, in 
a substantial part of the Nation’s intellectual life, “to explain a mass 
of facts by a single cause.” This mixture of specialized empiricism, 
yielding conclusions of a modest order of abstraction, bound into 
rough unity by vague high-order generalizations, remains the domi- 
nant mode of American advanced education, although subject to sig- 
nificant change in recent decades. It has produced many knowl- 
edgeable men; a number of creative insights; and, at its best, figures 
of wisdom, with great sensibility about how human life is really 
conducted. But it has yielded few general theoretical formulations 
of distinction. 

In both its dimensions—a devotion to the ordering of fact in terms 
of low-order abstraction and a certain vague disorder at high levels 
of abstraction—the American intellectual style has reflected the oper- 
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ator’s biases and fitted his needs. Committed to do the best he can in 
terms of oom defined by the institutions of which he is a part, the 
operator desires to know in detail his field of action but wishes to 
be as eclectic as he need be—and as unhampered as possible by con- 
siderations outside those implicit in his operations. 

This style has, by and large, worked well for us because of the 
remarkably continuous character of our national experience. Within 
the context of the high-value goals of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the disabused political shrewdness of the Constitution we 
have evolved immensely subtle political and social processes that— 
except for the Civil War—have kept unity in a continental nation 
marked by powerful regional interests, and kept unity in local com- 
munities marked by acute individualism and by strong class, racial, 
and religious differences. With the frontier available to 1890 and the 
enormous industrial potential of the Nation, we evolved a progres- 
sively richer and more successful economy. And we managed, within 
its orbit, to maintain a workable and acceptable balance between 
the requirements of private capitalism and the requirements of in- 
dividual opportunity and human dignity by a dialectical process that 
has worked from Jefferson’s acceptance of the essence of the Hamil- 
tonian institution in 1800 to Eisenhower’s acceptance of the essence 
of the New Deal and Fair Deal in the past 4 years. 

Men successfully operate processes by accumulating experience, feel, 
judgment, by sensing recurrent patterns rather than isolating clean- 
cut logical connections of cause and effect. This is how good captains 
of sailing vessels have worked, good politicians, good businessmen. 
This has been the typical American style in operating and developing 
the Nation’s society. Its success, however, is dependent on two con- 
ditions which are, to a degree, alternatives: first, that the problems 
confronted be, in their essence, relatively familiar, capable of solu- 
tion by only moderately radical innovation, on the basis of existing 
aceon yer or institutions; second, that time be allowed for the exper- 
mental exploration of possible solutions, and the osmotic process of 
accepting change. The more the time permitted, the greater the 
workability of a technique of problem solving by empirical experi- 
ment and institutional change inertia. 

It is thus, in the less radical orders of innovation—in science, in- 
dustry, and politics—that the Nation has excelled. Or, put another 
way, the American style is least effective when it confronts issues 


which require radical innovation ere 


It is precisely here that we are in trouble. We live in a world of 
extremely seer change, where the survival of our society hinges on 
prompt imnovation, while our intellectual style and car national in- 
stitutions are accommodated to the slow and carefully balanced modifi- 
cations of a successful ongoing process. 

Let me be a bit more precise. We now have in Washi two 
institutions designed to assess the overall position of the Nation in 
the world and to prescribe unified policies to guarantee our survival: 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the National Security Council. Each 
has access to enormous staff structures, filled with experts on every 
region of the world, every sort of weapon, every sort of expertise from 
Leontief input-output tables to a Russian research center model of 
mutual role expectations in Soviet society. At first glance it would 
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appear that we have accepted our permanent burden as a world power; 
staffed Washington with the best products of our graduate schools, 
each in a specialized section fitting his doctoral working papers; and 
crowned the structure with unifying institutions to formulate neatly 
and cleanly the choices open to the Commander in Chief. 

But it doesn’t work; or at least it works quite badly. And the rea- 
sonisthis: Successful policymaking in a world where weapons systems 
are outdated in (say) 4 years, a world caught up in revolutionary 
change, depends on a series of major innovations; that is, on major 
new ideas, quite discontinuous with past experience. The change of 
weapons models from year to year cannot be conducted by enlarging 
the fins or changing the color combinations; one cannot deal with 
Nasser, or with the disintegration of Indonesia, or with the current 
mood of Western Europe by formulae relevant even to such recent 
experiences as the Korean war or the Marshall plan. 

Now ideas—major innovations—do not emerge from a hierarchical 
bureaucratic process; they emerge in the heads of lonely individual 
men, or from small likeminded groups, thrashing freely about. for the 
answer to a problem that fits no particular section-or division of the 
bureaucracy, neatly delimited by professional administrators, no 
highly specialized department of a graduate school. 

And when ideas do work their way up—for, blessedly, the American 
bureaucrat has thus far not wholly accepted the world of Kafka and 
remains a bit of a buccaneer—what is there at the top? The JCS 
and the NSC are committees of operators, bureaucratic departmental 
chieftains, each freighted with large vested interests to protect, each 
biased heavily toward the status quo, as, indeed, operators must be. 
They cannot, under these circumstances, survey in a systematic way 
the horizons of our national position and formulate policies whic 
effectively unify day-to-day operations. 

High-level policy tends to emerge in one of two forms: Either as 
general statements so broad that operators can go on doing what. they 
are doing, interpreting policy statements as they will; or as tough, 
practical compromises, allocating money or other scarce resources, in 
which the pattern of policy is much less important to the outcome than 
the bargaining weight of the negotiators. First-class ideas cannot 
emerge from a committee of hardpressed bureaucrats any more than 
a first-class book can be written by a committee of professors. 

What is the result? American policymaking consists in a series 
of reactions to major crises. Having failed to define, to anticipate, 
and to deal with forces loose in the world, having tried merely to keep 
the great machine of government ticking over from day to day, at last 
the problems never recognized or swept under the rug come ticking in 
over the incoming cables. Then, as a nation of operators, we respect 
the reality of the matter, and—in the past at least—we have turned to 
with vigor. We rig up an ad hoc effort—often bypassing all the 
bureaucratic machinery created to deal with our affairs, lienah hastily 
some new courses of action; and these become the working norms of 
policy until the next crisis comes along. As a first approximation it 
is quite accurate to say, of any moment over the past 15 years, that 
current policy has been a bureaucratized version of that created ad 
hoc to deal with the last crisis. 

We are, thus, applying an empirical, pragmatic style, created out 
of a remarkably continuous national experience, to a world where it 
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is altogether possible that crises take the form of situations where 
even the most vigorous ad hoc effort by the Nation would come too 
late to retrieve our abiding interests. 

What shall we conclude? Instinctively—as good Americans—we 
think first of institutional change; and indeed, the NSC would be 
vastly improved if it had an independent staff of first-rate men, freed 
of ties to particular bureaucracies, paid to think in terms of the total- 
ity of our policy problem, empowered to lay proposals on the table, 
Indeed, the three military services need badly to be unified and the 
Pentagon provided with a top-level staff of men eg to think only 
about the character of our military problem, with the present services 
interwoven in task force units, each task force stemming from a cen- 
tral conception of the rapidly changing security problem. 

But more is involved here than the restructuring of institutions. 
In the end national policy and university life are Imked by the fact 
that they are high exercises in the world of ideas. As Santayana said: 

Practical men may not notice it, but in fact human discourse is intrinsically 
addressed not to natural existing things but to ideal essences, poetic or logical 
terms which thought may define and play with. When fortune or necessity 
diverts our attention from this congenial ideal sport to crude facts and pressing 
issues, we turn our frail poetic ideas into symbols for those terrible irruptive 
things. In that paper money of our own stamping, the legal tender of the mind, 
we are obliged to reckon all the movements and values of the world. 

And the two realms of thought—in government and universit 
life—are linked in a quite particular way. When a decision of high 
national policy is taken it cannot be based on an assessment. of eco- 
nomic factors alone, on social factors, on political factors, on military 
factors. Policy must be based on an assessment. which achieves a 
unified view of the field of action and a unified view of the ible 
impact of American instruments of politics, economics, and force. 
Ideally the synthesis in the President’s head—as he looks out on the 
changes in Soviet society or the forces at work in Egyptian politics— 
should bear a close relation to the synthesis achieved by our scholars. 
But, generally speaking, our seholess back away from the task of 
synthesis; and our politicians do the best they can with highly simpli- 
fied models of the world they face, based on concepts absorbed in their 
youth, ratified by successful use within the confines of American life. 
I can attest that there is an enormous gap between the best level of 
university thought—and, even between the best level of thought in the 
working levels of our biiteaucracies—and the thought ultimately 
brought to bear on high policy decisions. And the gap is not to be 
blamed wholly on the politicians. It stems from the fallacy of fertile 
gondolas—yielding unmanageable bureaucratic techniques for secur- 
ing synthesis in our Government, 

If our universities are to make the contribution they should in an 
age requiring radical innovation, they must look beyond Ranke’s rule 
of sources and develop more unified concepts of man and the world. 
It is out of the intermediate and higher ranges of abstraction that new 
ways of looking at things emerge which embrace but transcend what 
we know from our own lives; and it is from new ways of looking at 
things that new paths for action emerge. Without losing our grip on 
facts and our respect for their hard ne we must begin to transcend 
the pre-1914 German patterns on.which our intellectual trade schools 
are based. With all due respect for James and Dewey it takes more 
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than a common sense instinctive to the round of American life to deal 
with the age of guided missiles; the age of revolution in Asia, the 
Middle East, and Africa; and with that exciting but dangerous pas- 
sage of history in which communism as we have known it discovers 
that it is not historically viable. To bring to bear what ene eeeenTIng 
the human mind can generate demands more than shelves of special- 
ized monographs. We must come to give as much systematic thought 
to the problem of unifying knowledge as we now give to extending its 
factual range. 

And this must be reflected, somehow, in Washington, gripped in 
dangerous inhibitions since, roughly, the summer of 1951. The indi- 
vidual human beings in the great nae must be encouraged 
to think, to throw up new ideas, openly to debate. The illusion that 
our affairs can successfully be handled by negotiating minimum con- 
sensus, in layer after layer of interdepartmental committees, must be 
broken. The Government must recapture a sense that creation is 
something we badly need; and that creation is a job of lonely indi- 
viduals, backing their play with integrity; and this spirit must suf- 
fuse the whole apparatus from the Office of the President to the lowest 
GS-5—the st above all, for our Constitution gives him among 
many other burdens the unavoidable, personal responsibility for in- 
novation in military and foreign policy. Yes, of course, the inter- 
departmental machinery of negotiation and consensus will continue to 
grind along. Bureaucracy will not end. But its processes must be 
made to grind on something other than departmental vested interests 
and the precompromised views of men anxious, above all, to avoid 
controversy or trouble. 


The tombstone of most nations which held and lost greatness could 
bear the inscription: 


They preferred to go down in the style to which they had become accustomed, 


I do not for one moment believe that the processes of our Govern- 
ment, the intellectual heritage of our universities, or the quality and 
vigor of our society as a whole have already decreed our fall. On 
the other hand, the challenge is real for us all—and it is urgent. 


[The Harvard Alumni Bulletin, Sept. 28, 1957] 
THE ASTRONOMER AND THE GONDOLAS 


Why the National Security Council Must be a Committee of 
Operators 


By John T. Noonan, Jr. 


(Now practicing law in Boston, John T. Noonan, Jr., ’47, LL.B. ’54, served 
as a member of the special staff of the National Security Council, 1954—55, 
as assistant first to Robert Cutler, ‘16, then to Dillon Anderson, who in 
turn filled the office of Special Assistant to the President for NSC affairs.) 


_ The episode in “Rasselas” is a familiar one: The learned astronomer 
in his tower watched the skies and charted the movements of the 
stars and daily reported, as he himself believed, that he had caused 
the tides, the seasons, the stellar conjunctions he had foreseen. Old 
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as the parable is to academicians it is not apt to be aparied by them 
to themselves. Perhaps they are generally right in this reluctance: 
The physical scientists do not change what they observe; the pro- 
fessors of the humanities may be content with the aesthetic form of 
their observations without endowing them with causal power. One 
class of scholars, however, runs the astronomers’ risks—the political 
scientists who observe and foretell. As students of power they often 
are fond of its exercise: As scientists without a laboratory they pre- 
dict without verification. Like the astronomer they maintain morale 
by suspecting that their plans and predictions cause the events that 
follow them. 

Three recurrent fallacies of the political scientists become astron- 
omer are illustrated in “The Fallacy of the Fertile Gondolas” by 
W. W. Rostow, printed in the Bulletin of May 25. They are: 

1. Theoretical planning controls political events. 

2. Theoretical planning can anticipate political events. 

3. Political planning can fruitfully be done in abstraction from 
experience. 

he first fallacy appears by implication in a major theme of Mr. 
Rostow’s discourse. He writes that our present national policy- 
males system works “quite badly.” This, I take it, is an astronomer’s 
way of saying that our policy has resulted in some first-class defeats 
for the interests of the United States, Perhaps we could agree that 
Indochina, Indonesia, Egypt, and Hungary are four recent instances 
of such defeats. I disagree with Rostow’s implicit assumption that 
better thinking could have prevented each of these great disasters; 
that a master plan evolved from “the heads of lonely individual men” 
could have saved our vital interests in each area; that “a more unified 
concept of man and the world” would have made a difference. The fal- 
laciousness of the basic assumption that intelligent thought was the 
chief factor lacking is not demonstrable logically. One can only look 
at the facts: the tides run whether or not the astronomer has planned 
them. French paralysis and Chinese power control Indochina what- 
ever our strategy. Egyptian nationalism, Israeli self-interest, Brit- 
ish dependence on oil are the main realities in the Middle East, how- 
ever brilliant our planners’ thinking. 

By suggesting that realities of this character are controlling I do 
not mean to espouse the aig eine ied Gem of our policymakers some 
years ago, epigrammatically expr in the phrase, “let the dust 
settle.” I have no doubt that the United States is a force in the 
world, that U.S. policy can effect results, that we are a factor shapin 
the structure of any political situation, But whether the United 
States does in fact exercise its power in a situation is largely a matter 
of attitude, of will. We might have saved Indochina by the use of 
planes and carriers. We might have helped the Hungarian revolu- 
tionaries with an international police force. We would have paid a 
heavy price for such actions, and the national attitude, as gauged in 
Washington, presumably did not warrant our going ahead, But 
certainly the alternatives were appreciated. It was not subtlety of 
thought that was lacking. It was not the absence of bright ideas or 
lonely men in a back room. That a “more unified concept of man and 
the world” would have saved the day may be a fantasy consoling to 


makers of such concepts but it is somewhat implausible to most of 
us outside the trade. 
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Mr. Rostow’s second fallacy is closely related to his first. He writes, 
“American policymaking consists in a series of reactions to major 
crises. * * * We rig up an ad hoc effort. * * * Current policy has 
been a bureaucratic version of that created ad hoc to deal with the 
last crisis.” This description is clearly meant as a condemnation. 
It carries the implication that a better system would have plans for 
all emergencies, that on the occasion of a major crisis the master 
plan would be consulted and the preordained response given, that 
somewhere in the files there would always be a carefully conceived 
answer to every problem posed by the great forces in conflict in the 
world. 

Advocacy of such planning in advance proceeds on a misconception 
of how such plans work. One can never plan adequately for the 
great catastrophe, because the occurrence of the catastrophe itself 
and one’s own reactions to it as a real thing are matters not capable 
of an exact anticipation. Once the event Fa happened it is a new 
force casting lights and shadows in the most unexpected places. Only 
a robot would reach for the plan to tell him what to do; only a robot 
would act on the static assumption that nothing had changed after 
the event that the planners had not foreseen. Astronomers, who are 
used only to predicting as observers, cannot see that for the man in- 
volved the impact of the event itself is an unpredictable event of the 
first magnitude. 

The advantage of planning for such major crises lies in this: that 
by thinking about the problem in advance some projection into the 
situation may be achieved, some feeling of the possibilities acquired. 
When the event happens, the minds of the planners will not be facing 
it “cold.” But their reaction must be ad hoc; there is no other way for 
intelligent men to deal with a major crisis. Thus, though the plan 
becomes irrelevant, planning is not useless. As I do not believe in 
surrendering to the determinism of events, neither do I believe in 
waiting for the events to come before preparing for their arrival. But 
preparedness, not a plan, is the legitimate fruit of planning. 

The third—and most daringly counter to popular prejudices—of 
Professor Rostow’s beliefs is that thinking apart from both opera- 
tional and American historical experience will be viable. He criti- 
cizes the composition of the National Security Council as a “committee 
of operators,” unable “to survey in a systematic way the horizons of 
our national frontiers and formulate policies which effectively unify 
day-to-day operations.” He criticizes “the American style” of ap- 
proaching problems empirically which he finds “least. effective when it 
confronts issues which require radical innovations promptly.” These 
two issues, the use of operating heads of agencies to be the final arbiters 
of final policy in the National Security Council, and the employment of 
an empirical approach in political thought, are two separate prob- 
lems. Analogizing them to each other to the point of fusing them, 
Rostow illustrates all the more dramatically his belief in theory. 

He argues that because the world is one of extremely rapid change, 
of remarkable “discontinuities,” America’s pragmatic approach to 
world politics is old fashioned. What is the alternative to being prag- 
matic? I should have supposed that it was being doctrinaire, and I 
should have supposed that the more doctrinaire we were, the less flex- 
ible and the less responsive to change. The paradox that because vio- 
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lent changes are happening more rapidly we should become less em- 
pirical strikes me as mysterious. Mr. Rostow talks rather grandly 
about replacing James and Dewey with a more unified concept of man 
and the world. What does this mean in this context? The Commu- 
nists have a more unified concept of man, but I should have thought 
that this was precisely one of their disadvantages in a changing world, 
that they were committed to a static doctrine. The experiments of 
Khrushchev would seem to have been at least as successful for them 
as the nonpragmatic clinging to doctrine of Stalin. 

It seems rather odd to have to restate the point, but the reason 
Americans have been pragmatists in politics is that there isn’t any 
choice, at least if you are going to keep the show running. The great 
states that time has swept away— say, Carthage, the Spanish EKm- 
pire, the Third Reich—have all gone down wedded to most unprag- 
matic notions of destiny. I cannot believe that Mr. Rostow is sug- 
gesting some similar master idea for the United States. Yet when 
he talks of the inadequacy of an empirical approach and the desir- 
ability of ordering what he terms “the higher levels of abstraction” I 
am left in doubt as to what he does recommend. 

It is clear, of course, that radical challenges may require radical 
innovations. The innovations required are a little different from the 
ordering of the higher level of abstraction. .They are simply a ques- 
tion of more daring and resourceful strategy. We are opposed by 
an enemy threatening our national existence. A nation of excellent 
chess players, the enemy has some leaders whose moves resemble those 
of a chess master, brilliant, logical, or intuitive but net hased on the 
slow reading of experience. We may be tempted to fall into the 
chess-playing pattern. But we deal with men, not knights and rooks, 
and as far as we can tell it is human political experience and the 
rather limited gambits it suggests which is the safest guide in handling 
the affairs of men. 

On the practical level Mr. Rostow’s specific program is much 
clearer. The Planning Board of the National Security Council is now 
composed of representatives of the operating agencies. It would be 
improved by consisting instead of men without departmental ties— 
a group of idea men. Even these men would be encouraged to act 
as individuals, not as a committee. “First-class ideas cannot emerge 
from a committee of bureaucrats any more than a first-class book can 
be written by a committee of professors.” 

There is much in this view with which anyone familiar with com- 
mittees in general and with the U.S. Government in particular will 
sympathize. The lines of battle on most policy issues are drawn along 
departmental lines; and this is not a very rational way for many is- 
sues to be framed. Committees themselves are flabby creatures; com- 
promises are their regular offspring. “Putting themonkey on another 
department’s back.” “Sweeping the issue under the rug,” are their 
two favorite diversions. Yet with full knowledge of all these unhappy 
factors, the President and his chief adviser on the NSC deliberately 
chose for it to be a committee of operators. They rejected the idea 
of having either a leaven of Nestors, wise nongovernment officials 
participating in the Council itself, or — a Planning Board of 
theorists without operating responsibility. Their reasoning has co- 
gency. Responsibility gives realism to a planner; it limits and it stim- 
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ulates. If planning is done by the operating agencies, it is not done in 
a vacuum. Wonderful theories are not woven which have no chance 
of actual life. In any system, tough compromises must allocate 
money to plans. No nation has resources enough to meet the hopes 
of its most ambitious planners. It is best to let the operators make 
the compromises necessary with a knowledge of what will be sacrificed. 

As it is, the present structure is not as unfavorable to theoretical 
speculation as Rostow suggests. Although from the operating de- 
partments, the Planning Board members are not themselves opera- 
tors, they are planners with some of the detachment of planners. 
They are pikes as a company of thinkers. Indeed, as of 1954, at 
least half were alumni of some school of Harvard University; 3 
out of a total of 10 regular members were Harvard professors. ‘True, 
they were professors operating in a committee. But there must al- 
ways be a committee short of the President, unless one thinker be 
made dictator or “coordinator” of all the others. The committee, 
odious as it is, is the democratic way of structuring a government. 

A super NSC staff “paid to think in terms of the totality of our pol- 
icy problems” would itself become both a committee and an agency— 
a committee with the tensions and compromises endemic in such a 
structure; an agency with jurisdictional interests of its own for which 
it would fight, like all agencies, as a mother lion for her cubs. The 
State Department and Defense would fight this superagency on a 
good many fronts. Another coordinator would draw all three together 
at a higher level of compromise, or if the super NSC staff won con- 
trol, the secretaries of State and Defense would at least lose their 
normal status as the final advisers of the President on matters of 
war and peace. 

As for the President, or any one official, having (in Rostow’s words) 
a synthesis of affairs in his head comparable to “that achieved by our 
scholars,” clearly such a possibility can only exist mythically. Affairs 
are too thick, their aspects too varied, for any sane man to believe 
that his brain synthesizes them all. An insane man or a tyrant may 
achieve a synthesis by focusing on two or three aspects, but we would 
scarcely wish a President who is such a synthesizer. 

In thus responding to Mr. Rostow’s stimulating fable, I do not want 
to imply a belief that all is right with the world of American policy- 
making. Our Government is, as in De Tocqueville’s time, largely a 
government of lawyers; and lawyers tend to think too much in terms 
of a stable social order, too much in terms of an assumed commonness 
of goals. There is danger from legal thinking in a world of violent 
revolution where the goals are far from common. Again, among the 
leaders are those whose concepts of competition are derived from 
business; yet to compete for sales among customers may not be the 
best preparation for competing for existence with ruthless strategists, 
educated in political warfare, bent on your destruction. But this isa 
question of men, not ideas or institutions. Mr. Rostow asks the uni- 
versities to give us a more unified concept of man and regrets that 
the model of the world in the leaders’ heads is a “simplified model based 
on concepts absorbed in their youths.” Such, I believe, in any age 
will be the model of the world held by most of us. The universities 
may supply a different model, but as absorbed, it will be simple and 
out of date. I would ask the universities then, not for a new model, 
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so strong in its magical properties that statesmen may control the 
world with it, but to continue instilling the love of truth and ways of 
thinking about it. The sense of reality and the capacity for analysis 
are gifts the universities may give and our leaders use. 


In Reply 


(On reading Mr. Noonan’s article, Professor Rostow was moved to 
makes the following rejoinder.) 

It would, indeed, have been inappropriate to have made such spe- 
cific observations as I did about the process of policy formation if my 
knowledge of these matters were wholly derived Fes afar. Since 
the summer of 1941, however, I have had, more or less regularly, the 
privilege of participating in or observing closely the making of as- 
pects of military and foreign policy. This by no means guarantees 
the correctness of my conclusions; but they do derive from a somewhat 
less vicarious experience than Mr. Noonan appears to believe. 

From that experience I can attest that the choice among alternative 
courses of action has largely consisted in a choice among alternative 
ways of looking at specific situations the Nation has confronted : from 
bombing strategy in the Second World War to the reaction in Wash- 
ington to Stalin’s death; from the right way to revive German coal 

roduction in 1946 to the importance to be attached to the second 

ndian 5-year plan. Other factors have, of course, entered in: per- 
sonalities; institutional vested interests; party politics; ignorance; 
chance. But policymaking can never be a choice between practical 
and theoretical perspectives: today’s practical view is, almost always, 
yesterday’s unfamiliar theory; and tomorrow’s practical view will, 
for sure, be drawn from today’s long-haired theories. 

For these purposes, however, the essential point is not a possible 
difference concerning how theory relates to human perception and 
action, a slippery matter at best, difficult to deal with at a distance, 
lending itself to all manner of assertion at cross purposes. 

The essential point is whether, in a world of revolutionary change 
in technology, politics, and power, we can or should improve the pace 
and priority of innovation in the making of national policy. Here, I 
take it, Mr. Noonan agrees we are doing less well than we should; that 
our difficulty stems in part from the power in policy formation of de- 
partmental perspectives and vested interests; but that my proposal 
would raise difficulties and, therefore, we can rest relatively easy with 
the present. state of things. On the difficulties, he is quite right. To 
enlarge the NSC staff, recruit into it first-rate ee and to give that 
staff the right to lay proposals before ae like the present Plan- 
ning Board would present problems: specifically, it would be difficult 
to recruit the kind of devia needed until it was clear that the Pres- 
ident really wanted such an institution. And, even then, the Pres- 
ident’s will would have to be tested by a stage of guerrilla warfare 
conducted against the new staff by existing departments, before the 
town settled down. But the struggle between staff and line is as end- 
less and inescapable as the one Mr, Thurber has immortalized, The 
objective is not to end the struggle but to make it as fruitful as pee, 
sible in the national interest. In my view that objective is not fulfilled 
by a system that is weighted as heavily as the present system is in 
favor of day-to-day line interests. 
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Dogmatism about any particular proposal is, of course, out of place; 
for, among other things, each President has his own operating style 
which administrative structures should be adjusted to fit. I would, 
however, insist that we should avoid complacency and seek actively 
to do better than we are now doing. Historically—from Sims’ effort 
to get the Navy to shoot more accurately to the present state of re- 

sarch and development under the three warring services—we have 
not been terribly good at innovation in military and foreign policy 
until the Nation was in serious trouble. Distance, allies, the nature 
of weapons, and the limitations of our enemies have hitherto given 
us time to surmount crises without ultimate disaster. But now we 
have and shall have less time; for distances are shorter, our allies 
less strong, weapons more powerful, and our enemies more formidable. 

That the technique of innovation by crisis has thus far served is a 
matter of luck, and while luck is not wholly an accidental asset, it 
should not be pressed too far or confused with virtue. It is, of course, 
possible that our major enemies will continue to prove so incompetent 
that we can pass successfully through the present and foreseeable 
dangers with a relatively mediocre national performance; but that is 
a high risk to assume in a world of modern weapons where the threats 
to the United States include both devastation of the land and destruc- 
tion of a way of life. 


[From the New York Times magazine, Mar. 9, 1958] 
ANALYSIS OF OUR POLICY MACHINE 


An Expert Finds Our Complicated Method of Forming and 


Executing Foreign Policy Has Serious Shortcomings—And the 
Times Demand the Best 


By Robert R. Bowie 


(Robert R. Bowie is the director of the Center for International Affairs at Har- 


vard University. He was director of the State Department’s policy planning 
staff in 1953-57.) 


In the age of nuclear weapons and sputniks, foreign affairs have 
come very close to home. Our foreign policy has always been rooted 
in domestic affairs: its constant aim has been to preserve and protect 
our institutions and values and an environment congenial to their 
vitality. But since World War II foreign and military policy—and 
their costs in taxes, military service and inflation—have moved into 
the very center of domestic affairs and politics. 

Many people want to know: What is involved in making foreign 
policy? What is the machinery for making U.S. foreign policy? 
How well does the machinery operate and what are its weaknesses ? 


I 


In foreign affairs a nation confronts conditions shaped largely by 
factors lying beyond its direct control. In making policy, therefore, 
the task is to decide how the Nation can and should use its resources 
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to mold or modify externa] conditions in ways favorable to its 
interests. 

The process must start with an adequate appraisal of the external 
situation. This is known as intelligence. Contrary to a popular idea, 
intelligence is not mainly “cloak and dagger” work, but the systematic 
collection and analysis of information—economic, political, military— 
from all over the world. 

The purpose is to describe conditions as they are and to predict 
how they may develop. In attempting to shape the future, the policy- 
maker must anticipate trends in attitudes, capabilities, interests, and 
policies of other nations. The range of relevant questions is incredibly 
wide. What kinds of missiles and how many will the Soviet Union 
have several years hence? What are the prospects for the Indian 
5-year plan? What will be the political situation in Indonesia in 2 or 
3 years? Will European integration gain or lose momentum in the 
coming period? These and similar questions are standard grist for the 
intelligence mill. 

Such forecasting would not be easy even under relatively stable con- 
ditions; its difficulty is vastly enhanced in a period of radical up- 
heaval like ours. Under the impact of nationalism, war, ecbnOley 
and communism, vast areas are in the process of rapid change. In 
some 20 new nations, for example, with nearly one-third of the world’s 
people, the outcome of their struggle to overcome poverty, inexperi- 
ence and instability is extremely hard to foresee. In the case of the 
Communist regimes, the Iron Curtain severely hinders normal access 


to information and the appraisal of their capabilities, actions, ond 
intentions. 


Thus the poleymakay works in the uneasy world of prediction and 


probality. On the basis of the available intelligence, his job is (1) to 
determine what alternative courses of action are feasible and (2) to 
choose which to pursue. 

The possible alternatives are not self-evident. Identifying and 
formulating them requires both analysis and imagination. And in 
choosing among them, one must guard against disaster, should the 
unexpected occur, while avoiding that cautious hedging which for- 
feits the advantages of any single course by straddling several. 

This process entails analyzing and weighing many interrelated fac- 
tors, such as: What should be the main objectives to be pursued? 
What measures are most likely to be effective and acceptable for 
those purposes? What means—amilitary, economic, political, diplo- 
matic, propaganda—can be made available? What other nations can 
be induced to work together for the common ends? Will other 
nations consider the proposed measures as imperiling their interests 
and how will they react? Will the proposed action help or harm 
other policies or programs and how much? 

In dealing with a particular problem a nation starts with a frame- 
work of policy resulting from prior actions or decisions. A new issue 
may be resolved within that broader framework, or in some cases it may 
prompt a reappraisal of the framework and lead to modifying the 
premises or direction of basic policy. In this way, the policy of a 
nation tends to evolve by stages as it learns by experience. Thus the 
full scope of the Soviet threat was discerned only gradually, startin 
with the events in Greece and Turkey and Czechoslovakia. At eac 
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stage the United States and its partners had to reassess their interests 
and their means for protecting them. This process is a continuous 
one. 

II 


Under our system, the mechanics of policymaking require close col- 
laboration between the Executive and Congress, and the United States 
and its allies. 

The President, as head of the executive branch, has a central role. 
Speaking for the Nation, he is charged with the direction of our for- 
eign relations. Leadership must come primarily from him. Congress, 
however, must provide the sinews of foreign policy. Only it can 
appropriate money, draft men, approve treaties and other commit- 
ments, confirm ambassadors and enact required legislation. And on 
many matters our Nation cannot act alone, but must work out joint 
policy with other friendly nations. 


THE EXECUTIVE 


The President relies on the Secretary of State and his Department 
as his principal advisers on foreign affairs and as the primary instru- 
ments for carrying on relations with other nations. It is the Secretary 
of State who submits drafts of notes, messages, and other papers for 
the use of the President. And he and his subordinates carry on the 
regular contacts with ambassadors in Washington and foreign offices 
throughout the world. 

But foreign relations involve more than one department. Foreign 

olicy, military strategy, economic resources, and intelligence need to 
be drawn together into a coherent pattern. Our new role after World 
War IT made this need urgent and apparent. To meet it the National 
Security Council was created in 1947 to advise the President on these 
matters. 

NSC sessions are attended by the Secretaries of State, Defense, and 
Treasury, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency and several others of Cabinet rank. 
The President presides and makes all decisions. To assist it, the Coun- 
cil has a Planning Board composed of members from the various 
— A Special Assistant to the President serves as Executive 

ecretary for the Council and Chairman of the Planning Board. 

As a basis for NSC discussions, its Planning Board prepares papers 
outlining policy proposals and seeks to reconcile or define differences 
between departments. In its work it makes use of the resources of the 
various agencies and of the estimates produced under the direction 
of the Central Intelligence Agency which assures the pooling of all 
information and joint evaluation of its significance. Before the NSC 
meeting, interested officers in each Department review the papers and 
submit comments to the Secretary of their Department to assist him in 
deciding on his position. At the National Security Council session, 
which may run 2 or 3 hours, the Council discusses at length the 
papers on the agenda. 

6 successive stages of Planning Board debate, briefing of NSC 
members and NSC discussion, provide an orderly procedure for pre- 
senting problems and resolving conflicting points of view. It offers a 
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systematic method for focusing the attention of senior Cabinet offi- 
cers on the general direction and basic objectives of policy. 

However, NSC papers seldom prescribe detailed programs or pro- 
vide pat answers to the concrete problems arisin heen day to aay. 
These must be worked out by the Department of State and other in- 
terested agencies by their normal methods. 

The Department is organized so as to analyze problems from dif- 
ferent. points of view, both geographic and functional. The world is 
divided into four regions (Europe, Latin America, Middle East, and 
Far East), each under a separate bureau. Each regional bureau has 
many experts to keep abreast of trends and events in each country 
and the region; other bureaus are concerned with more general ac- 
tivities, such as legal or economic questions or the United Nations. 
The Department’s policy planning staff is intended to criticize and 
ee policies and actions in a wider perspective of space and time. 

These varied viewpoints and skills are brought into focus mainly 
through documents (such as policy analyses, position papers, reports, 
draft cables or public statements) and through meetings of interested 
officials. For example, well in advance of a regular NATO meeting, 
the staff experts in the European and other interested bureaus, often 
joined by members of the Defense Department, will begin develop- 
ing “position papers” on issues that are on the agenda or are expected 
to arise. These papers will be circulated within the several depart- 
ments for concurrence (or dissent) and revised to reflect such views. 

Shortly before departing for the NATO session, the Secretary will 
hold one or more meetings with the staff members to discuss the posi- 


tion pepe and to resolve problems or doubtful pone In the light 
i the 


of the discussion he may approve the papers as stand or modify 
them in particular respects or ask for further study of some aspect. 
And if major decisions are involved, he will then take them up with 
the President. 

The process is similar in handling sudden crises. When Nasser 
seized the Suez Canal, for example, the United States had to consider 
promptly how to treat the seizure, how to assure future access to the 
canal, how we could and should work with European and Asian na- 
tions dependent on canal shipments, whether to resort to the U.N. or 
NATO. Each question involved a wide range of considerations. 

In analyzing such problems, the European Bureau would in general 
focus on the impact on NATO and other European nations; the Mid- 
dle East Bureau, on the interests of Asian and African users and their 
attitudes toward different types of action to keep the canal open and 
reliable; the legal division on the propriety of the seizure, possible 
legal remedies, implications for other international obligations; the 
U.N. Bureau on whether and how the United Nations could help to 
cope with the problem; and the policy planning staff might stress the 
longer-term consequences of various solutions. 

ith the help of memoranda and discussions the Secretary would 
focus on the central aspects and decide how the United States should 
proceed on them. 

It is easy to parody this practice of meetings and memoranda. To 
those who do not understand the need for it, method seems a need- 
less waste of time and o's 5 It aay be so, if the participants have 
not prepared themselves beforehand for the discussion; good results 
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cannot be expected when merely talking “from the top of one’s head.” 
But if the “homework” has been done with the staff experts, the 
method does bring into focus the issues and the factors bearing on 
them. 

One other executive device related to policymaking should be men- 
tioned: the advisory committee. Where a problem is novel or espe- 
cially thorny, the President may appoint a group of distinguished 
private citizens to study it and submit a report, either for his confi- 
dential use (as with the Gaither report), or to advise the Government 
and for publication (as with the Randall report on trade policy). 
Such reports may break new ground, or help to focus issues for deci- 
sion or to crystallize opinion. Wholly private studies may sometimes 
serve a similar purpose (as with the recent Rockefeller report on 
security ). 

THE CONGRESS 


To obtain essential support in the form of funds, commitments, or 
legislation, the Executive must convince Congress of the necessity and 
wisdom of proposed policies. 

The President and appropriate Cabinet members meet informally 
with leaders of Congress and the relevant committees from time to 
time for briefings and consultation. Sometimes, the President may 
address the Congress. Usually members of the Cabinet and other 
officials will appear before congressional committees to testify regard- 
ing requested actions. Indeed, overlapping committees may make 
repeated preparation and appearance a serious drain on the time and 
energy of such officials. 

Infrequently, Congress may take the initiative in foreign affairs, 
as it did with the Vandenberg resolution which laid the foundation 
for the NATO structure. More often, its role is to approve, reject, 
or modify proposals of the Executive, or to influence its proposals by 
investigations or by reports such as the Senate study of foreign aid 
last year. 

OTHER NATIONS 


Allies are consulted regarding policies in various ways and at vari- 
ous stages in the making of policy. In part, such consultation is done 
through normal diplomatic channels, using foreign ambassadors in 
Washington or our ambassadors in foreign capitals. Nowadays, how- 
ever, agencies such as the NATO Council are often used as a con- 
venient forum to discuss a proposed action which is of interest to its 
members. 

Last summer, for example, when the United States was developing 
new proposals for the U.N. disarmament talks, they were discussed in 
NATO to obtain the views of allied nations far more expeditiously 
than would have been possible by any other means. The periodic 
meetings of the NATO foreign ministers also provide a regular op- 
peerney to discuss current policy issues and future plans. To a 
esser extent other alliances, such as SEATO or the Baghdad Pact, 
provide occasions for consultation on matters of common interest. 

When a need arises for more intensive planning, several. govern- 
ments may appoint a special joint working party to develop proposed 
positions. Thus, in preparing for the “summit” conference in August 
1955, such a group was set up with British, French, German, and 
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U.S. members to work out joint positions on issues such as German 
unification. : 

When interests of a wider group of nations are involved, a special 
conference may be called to consult and, if possible, agree on common 
action. ‘Thus, the Suez crisis led to the meetings in London of the 
user nations in Europe, Asia, and the Western Hemisphere. 

The United Nations provides a general arena for consulting other 
nations, friendly or otherwise. Much of this activity goes on behind 
the scenes in sounding out other nations to develop common positions 
and to work out proposals and compromises. 


lil 


In appraising our foreign policy machinery, one can well recall 
how little time our Nation has had to master its current role. We 
emerged from World War II with ill-defined or mistaken notions 
about our position and our interests, and the threats to them, and 
about the direction of foreign policy. Most great powers have had 
an extended period to develop understanding and techniques of for- 
eign affairs and the framework of policy. Our Nation has had little 
more than a decade, in times of unprecedented change and turmoil. 
In evolving its policy and its relations with others it has learned 
from experience at a rapid rate. In these terms we can be proud of 
a notable achievement. 

We cannot, however, rest on those laurels. History awards no 
prizes for effort, no matter how creditable, if the results are not ade- 
quate to the need. We must, therefore, ask ourselves whether our 
present procedures are equal to our task. Judged by this criterion 
our machinery suffers from several weaknesses. 

(1) It is obviously ponderous. In running the gamut of the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, Conarai and its committees and our allies, an 
analysis or proposal is likely to be much watered down or blurred 
by compromise. Moreover, the time and energy required by the 
process doubtless create strong inertia against initiating new policies 
or actions or changing existing positions. 

In a recent. press conference, Secretary Dulles, in explaining wh 
no change was then planned in Western disarmament proposals, said: 

It was not easy to arrive at the present disarmament proposals, representing 
an agreement, as they did, among 15 countries. Many of these countries had 


different viewpoints, different interests, and different concerns. It was a task 


of very great difficulty to bring about agreement, and that agreement is a delicate 
and fragile one. 


There are aspects of those proposals that were not very happily received 
by some that went along in the interests of achieving unanimity. Now, to 
break that unanimity and to try to find new unanimity or new proposals with- 
out any knowledge in advance as to whether that would be acceptable or not 
to the Soviet Union would seem to me to be a futile and indeed reckless effort 


to make. 

One need not take issue with this specific decision to realize that the 
same factors may inhibit revision of policies when conditions change. 

(2) The machinery has not always assured a realistic appraisal of 
conditions which run counter to strong preconceptions. ‘The tendency 
of some to discount persuasive evidence. of Soviet economic progress 
and Soviet ability to produce complex weapons probably resulted in 
part from reluctance to believe a system: so repugnant in its methods 
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could succeed as well as it has. Again, the full sweep of the Soviet 
threat has been hard for some to grasp because its purposes and meth- 
ods are so foreign to our own experience. Similarly, seeing the world 
through the eyes of others with utterly different history, values, and 
position, is especially hard. Yet failure to do so leads inevitably to 
misjudging reactions in areas like the Middle East. 

(3) The machinery has not produced a balanced allocation of re- 
sources among essential activities. The Soviet challenge is many 
sided. It is not merely a military threat but also a political, diplo- 
matic, and propaganda offensive throughout the world. The most 
obvious of these threats, however, is the military. Since it is easy 
to dramatize, there has been a dangerous tendency to emphasize mili- 
tary programs at the expense of other programs in allocating 
resources, 

The programs for economic and technical assistance and for recipro- 
cal trade agreements have had much harder sledding: their results are 
more gradual and the threat is less dramatic. Yet failure to carry 
on a balanced program with necessary stress on nonmilitary measures 
will expose us to grave danger of being slowly strangled and isolated 
even while maintaining an adequate military ure. 

Even the military field suffers from similar distorting factors. The 
capability for all-out retaliatory capacity, represented by SAC en- 
joys widespread support. Yet that capability, while essential, is 
clearly not enough. The rowing Soviet nuclear capacity has tended 
to erode the value of SAC as a deterrent to local aggression. To stop 
that hole in its defenses the United States needs to create and main- 
tain an adequate capacity for using force on a limited scale. Yet 
neither the Executive nor Congress has fully faced up to this need. 
Since lack of flexible military means could hamper our diplomacy 
and imperil our security, this defect could be extremely serious. 

(4) The Soviet offensive is essentially long-term. The Soviet lead- 
ers view “competitive coexistence” as a struggle for an indefinite time. 
Even if peace is preserved they clearly intend to probe for weak spots 
and to exploit them fully by all other means. Our programs must also 
be planned and carried out on a long-term basis. 

For various reasons, our machinery is not well-suited to planning 
and action in these terms. In the executive branch day-to-day crises 
constantly demand immediate action and divert attention from analy- 
sis of more basic problems. The annual budget procedure also tends to 
shorten the focus within which programs are presented and judged. 
Again, with elections to Congress every 2 years, Members on the look- 
out for issues are likely to stress the short run. Finally, the press has 
a similar bias: the dramatic crisis in newsworthy ; the ual success 
seldom makes the headlines. All these factors tend to foreshorten the 
perspective in which programs are judged. 


IV 


This article has focused mainly on two aspects of policymaking: 
first, on its inherent complexity by reason of the many uncertain, 
variable, and intangible factors which must be appraised and bal- 
anced in reaching decisions; second, on the ways in which our ma- 
chinery, despite its many effective actions, falls short of a fully 
adequate response to the Soviet challenge. 
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Stress here has been placed on shortcomings for one reason only: 
our Nation is engaged in a struggle where second best will not be good 
enough. Falling short of the dedicated effort demanded of us can cost 
our way of life. Under these conditions it behooves us to strive strenu- 
ously to improve our processes for making and carrying out our foreign 
policy. 

No simple panacea can cure the weaknesses outlined. They flow in 
part from the very methods of consent and the dispersion of — 
which underlie our basic values. Their correction depends lar 
better understanding by the Nation of the dangers we face catebten the 
necessity for steady, persistent efforts to combat and counter them. 


[Deedalus, Journal of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, (Proceed- 
ings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. 87, No. 2 (1958).)] 


AMERICA’S ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSE TO ITS WORLD 
PROBLEMS 


By George F, Kennan 


(Former Ambassador to the Soviet Union, former director of the State Depart- 
ment’s Policy Planning Staff.) 


The manner in which, in a complex modern society, the efforts of 
great numbers of people are harnessed to the performance of a single 
function is obviously something that reflects in the most intimate way 


the basic cultural and spiritual tenets of the people in question. Con- 
cepts of the proper mutual approach as between subordinate and 
superior and among colleagues, methods of selection and promotion, 
modalities of decision-taking and command, the manner in which the 
dignity and enthusiasm and initiative of ‘the individual are to be 
treated within a complex disciplinary framework—all these flow, in- 
evitably, from philosophic concepts, assumptions, habits, and tradi- 
tions that strike to the heart of the entire personalit M of a people and 
run through every phase of its life where large-scale organization is 
practiced, governmental and nongovernmental alike. 

To attempt to make an assessment of a nation’s concepts and habits 
of administration generally would be to undertake a sociological study 
of vast dimensions and would far surpass the ibilities of this 
paper. What can be done within this framework can be only sug- 
gestive and illustrative. It must be confined to limited examples, and 
it can serve, at best, to indicate on the basis of these examples the na- 
ture of a problem that assumes a host of other forms throughout the 
one anorama of American life. 

ronted with this necessity, I have chosen to address the paper 
— to problems of administration within government, rather than 
to problems in our mere at large, and only to that part of or 
ment. which deals with the external relations of the country. 
discussion relates, therefore, primarily to the Department of State 
and the other civilian agencies that perform work generally concerned 
with external relations, as well as to those branches of the executive 
offices and of the Pentagon that deal primarily with problems of 
foreign affairs, 


50415—60——_8 
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1. THE PROBLEM 


In the course of the past half century the portion of the U.S. Goy- 
ernment in question has grown to something in the order of 50.to 60 
times its original size. In the last 20 years alone, the growth has been 
somewhere upwards of 1,000 percent. This expansion has occurred for 
the most part in a few great spurts, the two World Wars and the 
period of “cold war” in the late forties being the principal occasions. 

With this stormy growth, spelling as it did the transition from the 
small, intimate organization to the vast, impersonal one, there came 
all the normal concomitants of bigness and complexity: a greatly in- 
creased coefficient of internal friction within the governmental ma- 
chinery ; an elaborate cumbersomeness of the decision-taking process; 
a sacrifice of timeliness and incisiveness in the decisions taker’; a 
ponderous inertia in the apparatus as a whole; a loss of flexibility ; 
mechanical, impersonal personnel procedures, with attendant loss of 
efficiency in utilization of personnel, and so:on. 

It is not surprising that today, when a state of relative if precarious 
stabilization has been reached in the development of this particular 
segment of the governmental machinery, there should be questions in 
many minds about the reasons for this rapid growth and its implica- 
tions. Does this enormity signify health or disease? Is it really all 
necessary, or could it have been avoided without damage to the na- 
tional interest? Are its drawbacks trivial, or are they seriously 
harmful? 

It is safe to say that in the entire realm of public affairs there are 
few other questions of such importance which have been subjected to so 
little systematic study, about which so little is scientifically known, and 
for which the statistical background is at once so vast, so unordered, 
and so inadequate. Judgments about it can be, in the face of this situ- 
ation, only subjective and intuitive, based on personal experience 
rather than on scientific analysis, 

Reactions to the questions just mentioned tend to polarize into two 
opposing views, which might be described as the reassuring one and 
the anxious one. Let us glance at them in that order. 


2. THE REASSURING VIEW 


The great majority of senior officials and administrators in Govern- 
ment would probably take substantially the following position. Big- 
ness, they would say, is unavoidable and here to stay. It is a normal 
expression of the new role the United States has come to play in world 
affairs and the new responsibilities it has assumed. It flows from the 
demands of the “cold war”; from the increased number of “clients” of 
American policy; from the introduction of new devices of American 
diplomacy—alliances, propaganda, foreign aid. Neither size nor com- 
plexity of the present governmental apparatus could be appreciably 
reduced without real damage tothe national interest. Those who yearn 
back to the days of small staffs and intimate circles of participants in 
the policymaking process are indulging a sentimental nostalgia for the 
horse-and-buggy days of American diplomacy. The only practical 
course open to us today is not to attempt to abolish bigness but to find 
wae of living successfully with it ‘and of making it work. 

n support of this view, the following points would bé made : 
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(a) The growth in governmental machinery merely corresponds 
to the growth in function. 

(6) There has been comparable growth in other branches of Govern- 
ment in private activities affecting, foreign affairs, and in the corre- 
sponding machinery of other governments. Not only does this prove 
that there is some overriding necessity involved in the phenomenon of 
rapid growth, but it creates a liaison and communication requirement 
which would compel the U.S. Government to resort to something re- 
sembling the present large staffs even if it were otherwise disinclined 
to do so. 

(c) Even with governmental employment at its present levels, al- 
most all responsible officials in executive positions complain of over- 
work; the answer to present problems may thus turn out to’ be not less 
personnel but even more. 

(d) The problems with which American statesmanship has to deal 
in the foreign field have achieved a degree of complexity which ren- 
ders them no longer fit subjects for individual judgment and insight, 
no matter how perceptive or otherwise qualified ; these problems must, 
to be correctly solved, be subjected to highly organized collective study 
in which a variety of technical skills, funds of specialized knowledge, 
and governmental interests can be brought to bear on their solution. 
This necessitates large staffs and intricate organization. Concentra- 
tion of authority in the hands of a single individual, to be exercised 
without full use of the established machinery for collective study and 
decision-taking, is, in fact, positively dangerous. Authority thus con- 
centrated is apt to be exercised on inadequate information and to lack 
roundedness of judgment. In particular, it is apt to ignore the inter- 
ests of departments and agencies of the Government other than the 
one taking the action. 

(e) The yearning back to the small organization in the field of for- 
eign relations is usually connected with a nostalgia for the compact 
elite career group, self-perpetuating and self-administered, removed 
from the management of governmental personnel in general and 
operating largely on its own standards and traditions. But this is 
undemocratic. It means the cultivation of a governmental entity 
alien to the spirit and background of the American people and sep- 
arated, administratively, from the remainder of the American govern- 
mental services, where popular tastes and interests find their normal 
expression. It tends toward snobbishness, arrogance, and a conspira- 
torial method of operation. It forfeits the resources of specialized 
knowledge and skill now essential to the formulation of an adequate 
judgment on policy matters and to the proper execution of programs 
and decisions. 

(f) The need for uniformity of administration and personnel man- 
agement throughout the Government leaves no room for the quaint, 
parochial administrative devices of the old State Department and 
Foreign Service. The entire administrative and managerial func- 
tion must be laid out on a large scale, and the various departments and 
agencies operating in the foreign field must be required to adjust to 
the general governmental standards, instead of developing methods 
of administration and personnel management geared merely to their 
own particular functions. 

(g) Such deficiencies as do exist: in the large governmental enti 
can be ironed out by improvement of the machinery itself; what is 
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needed is further study by experts professionally trained in problems 
of personnel management and administration and the devising of 
better systems of coordination, control, and utilization of human 
resources through the entire field of activity. 

(kh) To the extent that large-scale organization might have draw- 
backs that would not yield entirely to the correct human-engineering 
approach, these are of secondary importance. A few people too many 
are not going to be a serious burden to an economy of such dimensions 
as that of the United States today, whereas many too few could cripple 
the programs to which the Government is committed and on which 
the security of the Nation depends. 


3. THE ANXIOUS VIEW 


Opposed to this school of thought is another which sees bigness as 
a dangerous evil in itself, is suspicious of the soundness of the causes 
that have produced it, and does not believe that adequate remedial 
measures could be found short of a basic change in the spirit of admin- 
istration and a drastic reduction in the scale of the operation. 

Addressing themselves to the first point cited above as substantia- 
tion for the reassuring view, namely, that growth in personnel has 
merely kept up with the growth of function, the adherents of the sec- 
ond school would deny that there is adequate proof of this assertion. 
They would cite numerous instances in which the opposite would 
appear to be the case. The London Economist, in its witty and only 
semifacetious article on “Parkinson’s Law” (November 19, 1955), drew 
attention to the fact that, whereas the Royal Navy had 67 percent 
fewer ships in commission in 1928 than in 1914 and 31.5 percent 
fewer officers and men on its lists, the shore establishment used to sup- 
port this was greater in all categories—78 percent greater, in fact, 
when it came to Admiralty officials. American critics would find 
similar illustrations. They might question—to take a random ex- 
ample—whether the functions of the American Foreign Service in 
Germany are really 5 to 10 times greater today, as the personnel com- 
plement would seem to imply, than they were in the first years of the 
recent war, before Pearl Harbor, when the American official staff 
there handled not only American interests but also those of a number 
of belligerent countries, not just for the present reduced territory of 
Germany but for the entire united country, and not even for this 
alone, but for a number of German-occupied territories as well. They 
might question why the Moscow Embassy, having substantially the 
same functions now as it had 20 years ago in a country where there 
are no American investments and no appreciable colony of American 
residents, should have in the bosom of its official family today more 
children than it had official staff and dependents together in 1937. 
Any number of other examples could be found. 

The adherents of this second school would not deny that both Amer- 
ica and its world environment have become bigger and more complex 
in these 20 years or that America’s role in the world has grown. 
They would be prepared to admit that the Department of State has 
a great deal more to do than it had in those earlier years. But that 
the growth in the Department’s functions has really been upward of 
600 percent they would greatly doubt. They would cite a number 
of indexes—population, number of foreign governments, extent of 
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commercial and financial exchanges, foreign investment, travel by 
Americans, rate of immigration, and so on—to show that in no in- 
stance does the rate of growth approach anything like this figure. 
They would argue that this means one of two things: either a great 
deal of machinery has been needlessly created as a result of r 
administrative practices or misunderstandings of one sort or another; 
or, if the of the machinery was really unavoidable, then there 
is a law of diminishing returns that operates on the efficiency of gov- 
ernmental organization in certain fields as size increases, in which case 
one would eventually reach a point (and some would say it had 
already been reached) where masses of new people could be added 
without any appreciable increase in the genuine work output of the 
organization. In either case, these ad would point out, bigness 
is revealed as an evil. 

As to the second point—that the growth in this sector of govern- 
ment only parallels similar growth elsewhere—the adherents of the 
second school would not deny this for a moment. They would not 
even deny that this circumstance constitutes one of the few really 
valid and unanswerable reasons for bigness, in that it creates liaison 
and communication requirements far greater than anything that 
would otherwise exist. That the administration of foreign affairs 
proceeds today in a general climate of bigness they would not dis- 
pute; and they would recognize that for this reason the chances of 
combating it successfully are poor unless the effort is made on a very 
wide scale indeed. They would point to the armed services as prob- 
ably the main source of contagion and would cheerfully concede the 
diffeulty involved for other departments and agencies in attempting 
even to exist in proximity to the Pentagon without themselves resort- 
ing to bigness in self-defense. 

But all this, they would argue, only proves what everyone knows: 
that bigness is contagious and that bad organization tends to drive 
out good. And they would question whether the overexpansion in 
other places is not the product of precisely the same dangerous and 
unhealthy tendencies that have produced overexpvansion in the State 
Department. 

o the argument that people are overworked, the adherents of 
the second school would reply that this also proves nothing at all: 
that the inordinate internal friction of the great organization—its 
musclebound quality—is precisely what consumes the energies of its 
people in so appalling a proportion, so that if you get the organiza- 
tion large enough and give it only the most rudimentary function 
to pose it will still keep masses of people overworked. 

As to the alleged superiority of the collective method of decision- 
taking, representatives of the anxious school would—again—not deny 
that decision must be refined by expert advice or that the interests to 
be kept in mind today in most decisions on foreign affairs are com- 
plex in the extreme and not familiar to any single person. But they 
would argue that thought is, by its very nature, an individual process, 
not a collective one; that to be useful Chcnabit must be communicated ; 
that to be communicated it must be passed through the filter of the 
single mind that puts it into words; that it cannot, therefore, be great- 
er than what a single mind can comprehend and state. There is 
thus no such thing as collective judgment; there is only individual 
judgment, enriched and refined on occasion by the advice of others, 
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and commanding, in certain cases, the approval of a wider body. ‘This 
being the case, the pretense of a collective wisdom underlying so 
much of the governmental committee system today is simply a form 
of play acting and self-deception—an elaborate exercise which frag- 
mentizes responsibility without broadening thought. Not only this, 
but it leads, these people would argue, to a complete sacrifice of in- 
cisiveness and style—not only literally, in actual effectiveness of com- 
munication, but also in the broader sense of the style of statesman- 
ship itself, which can never be expressive and convincing unless it is 
the product of a single human personality. 

As for the criticism that the small, compact organization is snob- 
bish and undemocratic, the adherents of the second school would 
maintain that this criticism was merely the reflection of a prevailing 
jealousy on the part of Congress, other branches of the Government, 
and the press of any genuinely select service which insists on put- 
ting quality before quantity, which has its own administrative in- 
tegrity, which is impervious to domestic-political influence, which 
defies the leveling hand of the professional administrator, and which 
cannot be entered laterally at higher levels by people who would 
not be able to meet the normal requirements for entrance at the 
bottom. It would be denied that there is anything undemocratic 
about the cultivation of a tightly organized professional corps which 
could stand at the center of the Government’s foreign affairs work 
and which would be based on superiority of background, intelli- 
gence, education, and performance. They would not claim that the 
old Foreign Service had adequately met this requirement, but they 
would consider it to be wholly possible, given observance of the 
correct principles, to creat a service that did. They would hold 
that such a unit would—for reasons of discipline, personal excellence, 
and ease of internal communication—be a more effective aid to the 
President than what we have today; that the President has a right 
to the best he can get in the way of assistance; that the executive 
branch of the Government is supposed to be a disciplined institu- 
tion, not a debating society or a forum for the manifestations of 
the virtues of the average citizen, and that to fear excellence and ex- 
clusiveness in this form of work is to confuse democracy with doc- 
trinaire social egalitarianism aimed at the suppression of talent and 
individuality rather than the achievement of maximum efficiency in 
the governmental service. They would claim that the tendency to- 
day is to achieve administrative arrangements geared completely to 
the workings of mediocrity, arrangements which, as the saying goes, 
“the least talented can operate, and the most. intelligent cannot 
disturb.” 

Leaving the field of rebuttal and turning to the attack, the mem- 
bers of the anxious school of thought would point to the obviously 
unsound and in some instances disreputable causes that enter into 
the creation of the elephantiasis by which the governmental ma- 
chinery is now snlifted They would call attention to the way 
in which government is geared to favor expansion rather than con- 
traction, to the psychological and sometimes even.| or procedural 
factors that make it so much easier to hire than to fire. ey would 
point to the rampant empire-building, to that unconquerable human 
tendency to feed the ego by cultivating the trappings of bureaucratic 
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power even where the substance is lacking. They would point to the 
excessive paternalism borrowed from the army, initially justified by 
wartime conditions but preserved almost undiminished today : the in- 
sistence of the Government on providing its charges with housing, 
transportation, education, medical service, parking places, stores, shop- 
ping discounts, recreational facilities, literature—practically every- 
thing, im fact, but romantic love—and all of this, again, at the cost of 
more personnel, more machinery. In all such things, the skeptics 
would find justification for the suspicion that a great deal of govern- 
ment growth is not a response to the pressure of new external demands 
but the product of certain unhealthy immanent processes, involuntary 
and subconscious, that take hold of organizations once a certain border 
of intimacy and compactness has been left: behind. 


4. BASIC FAULTS IN PRESENT ADMINISTRATIVE METHODS 


It will not have escaped the observant, reader that the author of 
this paper himself is, in general, a protagonist of the second school 
of thought. This being so, he would like to state in his own words 
where he believes the greatest dangers of the present administrative 
principles to lie. 

The present system is based, throughout, on what appears to be a 
conscious striving for maximum fragmentation and diffusion of power. 
This operates on each of the two,major planes by which all govern- 
mental work is ordered; administrative and substantive, 

On the administrative plane it takes the form of the divorce of 
administrative functions from the substantive chain of command and 
their subordination to special independent hierarchies of administra- 
tors, managers, and security officials. With respect to imanimate 
things—supplies, premises, communication channels, and so on—this 
practice is unexceptionable. With respect. to persons, it is wholly mis- 
conceived. 

It deprives the superior officer in the substantive chain of com- 
mand of one of the most vital tools for the proper, accomplishment 
of his own work: the right to select and control the personnel who 
are to assist him. By divorcing personnel control from the substan- 
tive aspects of a man’s performance, it ensures that personnel deci- 
sions are made on the basis of every sort of judgment other than the 
one most qualified, most informed, and most mtimately associated 
with the man’s usefulness to the Government; namely, that. of his im- 
mediate superior in his regular work. The individual officer or em- 
ployee is left. with the impression that, strive as he may to please those 
who are his visible superiors during the hours he spends at. the office, 
his fate will be determined by members of an invisible fraternity of 
administrators and security agents whose identity he does not know, 
who do not know him, and for whom he is only a card from the busi- 
ness machine, bearing certain perforations Stele only to another 
business machine. With the achievement. of this state of affairs, the 
sense of pride in work suffers, along with the hope of any genuine and 
reliable relationship between effort and reward. In their place is left 
only an uncomfortable sense of being at the mercy of forces unknown 
and unseen, a condition that. grips subordinate and superior together 
in a sort of Kafka-esque nightmare to which there is no end and from 
which there is no escape. if, in these circumstances, enthusiasm and 
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devotion survive—as fortunately they often do—they are usually the 
result of a mutual respect and sympathy among associates and a com- 
mon devotion to the Government’s interests strong enough to override 
the sense of insecurity and the dimness of the connection between 
effort and recognition. 

I am aware that the opinions of the immediate superior are con- 
sulted and do enter theoretically into personnel eoneemnet not into 
security control. But the decision lies, after all, with a third party; 
the opinions of the immediate superior are utilized only at second 
hand; and the devices for the communication of those opinions (such 
as forms, questionnaires, multiple-choice questions) are in many in- 
stances so miserably inadequate and misconceived that they would 
stand as barriers, rather than conveyors, to the transmission of any 
apt and subtly informed judgment. 

This highly impersonal system of personnel control rests on the 
desire to find ways of judgmg people that get away from personal 
opinion and personal responsibility. This tendency is almost in- 
evitable whenever numbers get so large that the persons doing the 
judging cannot have any personal knowledge of the subjects. But 
it rests, unavoidably, on the assumption that there exist such things 
as adequate and fully comparable objective criteria, divorced from 
personal opinion, for judging a man’s worth as an employee of the 
Government. This could not be more mistaken. There is no such 
thing as an abstract, objective evaluation of a human being, inde- 
pendent of the personality of the one who judges. The only defini- 
tion of a man’s worth that has reality is the image as seen by another 
man, and that image is a reflection of—and a reflection on—both of 
them. The judgment, in other words, is valueless without a knowl- 
edge of the Judger as well as of the judged. This is why one cannot 
realistically depart from the human personality in its most intimate 
sense as the basis of selection and promotion and handling, generally, 
of personnel. To attempt to make this departure is to operate in a 
world of unrealities, dealing not with men themselves but with dis- 
torted shadows of them, at the price of inefficient, wasteful use of 
their talents and sacrifice of that particular enthusiasm and devotion 
that come from the assurance that one’s official fate is likely to be a 
reasonably faithful reflection of the quality of one’s effort. 

The cultivation of an impersonal system of personnel control rests 
of course on the understandable desire to achieve maximum fairness 
and uniformity in the terms of competition. It is also true that no 
—— system can be properly operated, even in a moderately 

- ed without some centralized system of record-keepin 
and without the invocation of some general criteria designed to gua 
against the aberrations of the biased, unjust, or erratic superior. One 
cannot leave men exclusively to the mercy of the man they happen to 
work for at any given moment. 

But what is involved here is the question of the weight to be given 
to the various components of a personnel decision. It is my conten- 
tion that the preponderant voice should always be that of a superior 
who knows the man personally, who has firsthand knowledge of his 

erformance in his work, and who is interested in him as a human 

ing—not that of remote, unseen individuals devoid of experience 
in the substantive aspects of the work of the man they are judging 
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and protected by their anonymity from the real responsibility that 
resides in the shaping of the fate of individual employees of the Gov- 
ernment. So long as the latter system prevails, the premium for the 
individual employee will continue to lie not in boldness, not in indi- 
viduality, not in imagination, but rather in the cultivation of that nice 
mixture of noncontroversialness and colorless semicompetence that 
corresponds most aptly to the various banal distinction of which, 
alone, the business machine is capable. 

As for the fragmentation and diffusion of power on the substantive 
plane, this begins of course at the very top, with the fragmentation 
of the responsibility for ere under the President’s direction, 
the foreign affairs of the Nation. he very fact that there are several 
departments and agencies involved in this work, and none with real 
authority over the others, sets the tone for the distribution of respon- 
sibility all the way down the line. There is, of course, the National 
Security Council; but this is a body capable only of sporadic, solemn 
decisions, laboriously prepared and negotiated among the various 
Government offices prior to their submission to the President. It does 
not yet have, to my aa the independent professional staff it 
would require for the kind of decision which is needed ; and the very 
nature of its composition (the executive heads of various Govern- 
ment departments) militates inst detached judgment. What the 
foreign affairs segment of the Government needs is not primarily an 
occasional National Security Council paper but intimate day-by-day, 
hour-by-hour direction, sensitive to the smallest significant change in 
the world situation, It needs, in the language of the day, to be ridden 
herd on; and this is precisely what the National Security Council 
cannot do for it. 

From this center, the system of diffused authority spreads down- 
ward into a thousand branches and twigs of the governmental tree. 
At every level, decision-taking proceeds by the cultivation of con- 
sensus among various units in committees which operate on the veto 
principle, each unit represented being effectively in a position to bar, 
or at least to delay, action not acceptable to it. Whether it was the 
original intent that committees should operate in this manner I do not 
know. A Department of State handbook on committees, from about 
the year 1949, affords no evidence that committees were conceived to 
operate in any other way than this; and this is certainly the way 
most of them functioned in Washington at that time. Such opera- 
tion is, of course, only an extrapolation of the internal initialing sys- 
tem of the Department of State, where outgoing communications 
usually require the initials of a number of offices, each one of which 
can hold up the communication if it withholds approval. The fact 
that a single office may be designated as the one with primary respon- 
sibility does not give that office the power to act independently. The 
system thus operates on the principle embodied in the words so fre- 
quently heard from senior officials of the Department : “Anything you 
fellows can agree on is all right with me.” 

Now if what were at stake were only action, this might, in some 
instances, have its virtue in assuring that action would be sound and 
that all the aspects of the Government’s interest had been taken into 
account. But when the question is one of rth, and analysis and 
political philosophy, this method has grievous handicaps. The re- 
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sult, as everyone in government knows, is usually a least common 
denominator of opinion: compromised language, platitude, obscurity, 
a hodgepodge inferior to any of the individual views out of which 
it is brewed. A great portion of the lack of authority and incisive- 
ness in the positions taken by the Government can surely be laid to 
this method of decision-taking. 

Opinions vary on the origin of this curious committee system. It 
has flourished particularly on the military side of the river, and par- 
ticularly in the relations between the three services. There is a 
St cane theory that it was in large measure a somewhat miscon- 
ceived importation of the British committee system, with which our 
armed services came into extensive contact.during World War II. 
There are other analogies drawn from the separation of powers in 
our Government as a whole and from the unbelievable obscuration of 
responsibility achieved by the legislative committee system. 

The basic assumption underlying this fear of a rigid, clear allot- 
ment of responsibility is surely the belief that. such allotment lends 
itself to dictatorship and to curtailment of the liberties and rights of 
others. There is a feeling that concentration of authority is in some 
way “undemocratic,” that. the allotment to a single individual of the 
power to decide something is in some way incompatible with the 
spirit of the American political system... Ignored, of course, is the 
fact that authority is required to protect. freedom just as it is required 
to assail freedom. Beyond this there is the failure to realize that 
what is involved in the conduct of.external relations is merely the 
exercise of a personal authority which already constitutionally exists 
und which is absolutely essential to the transaction of the country’s 
international business. The interdivisional and interagency squab- 
bles in Washington represent a form of insistence on fragmentizing 
at, lower levels a power which the fathers of the constitution meant 
to unify when they invested it in the President of the United States. 

The amount of time and manpower consumed in the effort. to arrive 
at consensus in this manner among numbers of governmental entities 
in an endless series of questions has to be seen to be believed. The 
portion of each day spent by higher officials in committee meetin 
while papers, phone calls, and messages accumulate at their Saaee 
is a part of the price paid for this method of decision-taking, as is the 
great volume of internal written correspondence about such matters: 
the chits, the opinions, the position papers, 

The aggregate result of these deficiencies—the flight from. the indi- 
vidual, the striving for the creation of machinery to replace indi- 
vidual insight and judgment, the labored diffusion of power—is to 
give to the governmental apparatus an inflexibility, an imertia, a 
sluggishness, and an incoherence in communication that render it an 
inferior instrument in the hands of the senior officials of government. 

No one, I think, who has worked in the immediate vicinity of a 
Secretary of State or President can fail to have been impressed with 
the difficulty involved for either of these officials in making use of 
so vast and complex a machinery. _ They cannot apprehend it... They 
cannot. memorize or picture its table of organization. 

The regular governmental machinery was designed to serve the 
President and the Secretary of State in two ways: first, as a source 
of information, stimulus, and recommendation with relation to the 
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exercise of their responsibility, and, secondly, as a channel for the 
implementation of their decisions. 

o far as the first of these purposes is concerned, it is plain that the 
contribution the regular apparatus is capable of making bears no 
proper relation to its size and to the enormity of its effort. This is 
partly the result of the very limited time the senior officials have in 
which to absorb information and impulses of all sorts brought to them 
through the regular channels; but it is also partly a consequence of 
the inferior form in which this information is produced—inferior, 
that is, from the standpoint of its effectiveness in engaging and im- 
pressing the mind of anyone so busy, so overwhelmed with ulterior 
peesoeepatians, and so constituted by education and intellect as most 

residents and most Secretaries of State are apt to be. On countless 
occasions subordinates have been ec and disappointed— 
sometimes even personally hurt—to find that the Secretary or the 
President has been more decisively influenced by some chance outside 
contact or experience than by the information and advice offered to 
him through the regular channels. Either he has talked with some- 
one from outside whose statements seemed somehow simpler and more 
striking and appealing than anything he had heard from his own 
subordinates, or the same effect has been produced upon him by some 
newspaper or magazine article he read or by something he heard on 
the radio or saw on the newsreels or on television. 

There is, admittedly, a real injustice herein most instances. The 
statements of the fascinating outsider often prove in retrospect to have 
been less sound and balanced than the final preduct of official judg- 
ment, and the items purveyed by the mass media are found to be 
dangerously oversimplified and inadequate as a basis for official action. 

But the regular subordinates are inclined to forget or ignore the 
deadening effect of the bureaucracy on all forms of communication, 
oral and written. Whereas the products of the mass media are de- 
signee to strike and to hold briefly the attention of busy people, and 
whereas the statements of the outside visitor are apt to have at least 
the charm of the expression of a single human mind, with all its direct- 
ness and freshness, the products of the official machinery are almost 
invariably dull and pedestrian, drafted or spoken in the usual abomi- 
nable governmentese, and even, in many instances, intellectually in- 
ferior by virtue of the extensive compromising of language which has 

receded their final formulation. In short, the busy senior executive 

requently finds more useful and meaningful to him the product of the 
individual mind than the product of a tortured collective effort; and 
it is only the latter that he gets from his assistants. 

In the execution of policy, we see the same phenomenon. Anyone 
who has ever had anything to do with the conduct of foreign relations 
knows that policies can be correctly and effectively implemented only 
by people a understand the entire philosophy and world of thought 
of the person or persons who took the original decision. But senior 
officials are constantly forced to realize that in a governmental appa- 
ratus so vast, so impersonal, and so lacking in any sort of ideological 
indoctrination and discipline, they cannot count on any great portion 


“ Who has not seen, for example, at international conferences, the huge black briefing 
books remain idle and unused because the chiefs have no time to look at them? Who has 
not seen experts by the dozen cool their heels through such conferences, unconsulted and 
unused because the chiefs have no time to talk to them? 
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of the apparatus to understand entirely what they mean. The pooh 
in question here are in large part people they do not know personally 
and cannot hope to know in this way. Considerations of security 
alone would make it difficult, in many instances, to initiate into the 
reasons of action all those who might be involved if one were to use 
the regular channels. The expansion of the governmental apparatus 
has led to a steady inflation of titles rouglihy’ matching that of the 
growth of the apparatus itself. As a result the stature of many titles 
and offices has been reduced in everyone’s eyes, and dozens of officials 
who ought, by virtue of the titles they hold, to serve as vehicles for the 
execution of policy are prevented from doing so because they would 
now be cousidenell too low-level to be acceptable to other governments, 
or even other departments of our own government, as interlocutors 
and negotiators. Try as one will, one simply cannot make the vast 
organization absorb or replace the small circle of responsible officials 
as the center for the formulation and execution of policy. 

For all these reasons, there is a growing tendency to have policy 
executed personally at the top. There was once a day when matters 
of world-shaking importance were carried forward, discussed, and 
negotiated by counselors of embassy and chargés d’affaires. Today 
the Secretary of State or the President feels obliged to jump into a 
plane and do the job himself. The governmental machinery is simply 
too unwieldy, too cumbersome, too unknown, and too deflated of 
meaning by its own vastness to be useful as an instrument of policy. 
The facelessness inflicted on a horde of officials by the vastness and 
complexity of the organizational framework in which they are buried 
has deprived them of personal status in the eyes of foreign govern- 
ments, or even of other American agencies, and has thus reduced their 
usefulness to those they are supposed to serve. 

It is these realities which raise the question as to the value of the 
great organization, per se, as an aid to the President in the execu- 
tion of his most solemn responsibilities with respect to the conduct 
of foreign relations. The damage is not only that the President 
tends to bypass it; the damage is that he does not have at his side 
what he needs to do his work, and this lack is most serious of all 
in the conceptual field. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the position of the United 
States in the world today is of such a nature that its diplomacy 
to be successful must be based on the most subtle and literate 
comprehension of world realities, must be animated by a single 
rounded and consistent political philosophy, must be refined at 
its inception by the processes of private and intimate discussion, 
and must be executed in such a way as to permit maximum flexibil- 
ity, instantaneous adaptation to changing world realities, delicate 
shifts of emphasis in response to new situations, and even operation 
with contradictory policies, deliberately and simultaneously, in order 
to permit the rapid exploitation of the shifting external scene. 

Such a diplomacy cannot emanate from the workings of a great 
bureaucratic apparatus. It requires, necessarily and properly, too 
much of the personal, too much of the private, too much—if you 
will—of the conspiratorial to be conceived and implemented in 
this way. The Chief Executive is faced today with the choice of by- 
passing the regular apparatus both as a source of information and 
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inspiration and as a channel of execution, or of foregoing effective 
diplomacy altogether and contenting himself with the monumental 
inflexibility, the philosophical shallowness, the ideological obscurity, 
and the unimaginative execution which the great organization ensures. 

Up to this time, the tendency has been to compromise, giving the 
edge to the latter alternative. The result has been the situation we 
have today: a diplomacy that comes alive as and when the President 
can give it personal expression but is otherwise a diplomacy in- 
sensitive to external developments and stimuli; a diplomacy which 
speaks but scarcely hears; a diplomacy which, as a consequence of 
its own inertia and inflexibility, represents for other governments 
more of a topographical feature on the horizon of world affairs 
than a sensitive, reacting, and feeling partner in the t process 
of action and discussion that constitutes international life. Such 
a diplomacy is something other nations have to take into account 
as an important reality; it is not something they can hope to influ- 
ence extensively by words and ideas. 

And this is a shame; for words and ideas work both ways. Amer- 
ica’s self-centeredness and hardness of hearing hamper her effective- 
ness as a speaker in the councils of the world. 


5. CONCLUSIONS 


There can be no question but that the present size and complexity 
of the ALT aT apparatus are in part a seeEenee to real require- 
ments and thus in part unavoidable. There has & very consider- 
able real increase in function. There can, of cou be no total 
return to the past. What has been written above should not be 
taken as in any way a denial of this fact. 

A distinction must be drawn, furthermore, between essentiall 
mechanical processes, such as the issuance of passports, where stafis 
can be and must. be eipeneay to meet whatever the requirements 
may be, and purely intellectual processes, where bigness runs into the 
law of diminishing returns. Even here there is an important distine- 
tion to be observed between the process of intelligence gatherin 
and initial analysis, on the one hand, and the synthesis and fin 
utilization of intelligence, on the other. For the first, large-scale 
organization is unquestionably essential, and it must admittedly 
draw on a large variety of technical skills and specialties. For 
the second, compactness and intimacy of association are necessary. 

The problem narrows down, therefore, to the essentially intellec- 
tual processes of synthesis and evaluation of information available 
to the Government and of the formulation and execution of high 
policy. And the question which it is intended to raise in this paper 
is whether for these processes the massive organization can be use- 
ful at all—whether, in fact, the attempt to solve problems in this 
field by large-scale organization does not rest on certain basic 
misunderstandings as to what can and cannot be accomplished by 
the working together of many people. 

One monk not have to go far to seek the origins of these misunder- 
standings. The past quarter of a century has seen the gradual and 
eventually eouhiadan rejection by official Washington of the 
very concept of the diplomatic professional as a source of guidance 
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for the organization of this work. The present pattern of organiza- 
tion is largely the work of wartime administrators using ideas 
borrowed from the Armed Forces or from business, in both of which 
fields the processes involved are largely mechanical rather than 
intellectual and in which there is room, or appears to be room, for 
utilization of great numbers of people selected solely on the basis of 
technical qualification, without much relation to their general qual- 
ities as human beings. I say “appears to be room,” because I do not 
know whether here, too, this principle is not actually subject to 
limitations not readily visible to the outsider. 

The evils of our present system for conducting external relations 
could be mitigated, if not entirely eliminated, by remedial measures 
taken just within the foreign affairs sector of Government. A begin- 
ning could be made by the concentration in the hands of the Secretary 
of State of authority (under the President’s direction) for the entire 
foreign affairs field, all civilian activity relating primarily to external 
affairs being subordinated to him.. There could then be a much clearer 
and firmer allotment of responsibility and power right down the line, 
involving abandonment of the present negative-veto committee system, 
and a systematic assignment of individual operational authority, if 
necessary on an arbitrary basis, where specific questions bridged exist- 
ing competencies. Personnel and security control could be restored to 
the normal chain of command, which would not mean that specialists 
would not be needed or that there would not be centralized, functional 
recordkeeping procedures, but which would mean that these services 
would be used as adjuncts to the normal discipline of the work, not as 
competing empires. ‘The foreign affairs work could be removed from 
the general civil service administration and organized, once more, in 
accordance with its own specific requirements. An end could be put 
to the effort to base a professional foreign affairs service—in the name 
of “democracy”—on education and personal mediocrity, and a begin- 
ning could be made at the creation once more (it wold take at least 
two decades to complete) of a professional service commensurate in 

uality with the tasks to be performed. All these things would help, 
though none would fully overcome the effect of contagion from the 
official environment in which this branch of the Government has to 
exist. 

Actually, it would be the height of irrealism to suppose that any 
of these measures will be—or could be—taken in the intellectual an 
official climate of the present epoch. For this, the misunderstandings 
are too deep, too ubiquitous, and too dearly held; in many instances 
the formal commitment to contrary courses has already been made; 
the vested interest in what now exists is far too great to permit of 
serious preoccupation with what ought to be. In the governmental 
machinery of the present day the American people have a commitment 
of relentless finality. No deliberate human hand will now dismantle 
it or reduce it to healthier dimensions. Only some form of catastro- 
See disaster, financial collapse, or the atomic bomb—could 

ave this effect. 

The foreign affairs sector of Government will remain, then, for the 
foreseeable future substantially what it is today. Of itself, it will 
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tend even to continue to grow, for there will be continued growth in 
the functions to which it must address itself, and beyond this it will 
continue to breed activity internally, according to its own peculiar 
laws. This growth will find its limits at any given time in the readi- 
ness of Congress to provide funds. But regardless of what motions 
of investigation Congress may go through, its final decisions will not 
be based on any real effort at exact measurement of what is required 
to meet the demands in question. For this, the organization is already 
too vast, too impenetrable, too inscrutable; it is baffling no less to 
Congress than to anyone else. What is appropriated will represent 
in the last analysis a combination of what the Congressmen have be- 
come accustomed to and what they feel they can provide in the face of 
competing demands. And the final product will continue, if past 
experience is any criterion, to grow greatly in times of crisis and to 
hold on to the bulk of, its gains in the periods between, 

This being the case, we must expect that the regular apparatus of 
the Government. will become, with time, of less and less value to 
President and Secretary of State as a source of intimate guidance 
and as a vehicle for the promulgation of policy in really delicate, im- 
portant, and urgent situations. Increasingly, in situations of this 
sort, American statesmen, will have to take refuge in a bypassing of 
the regular machinery and in the creation of ad hoc devices—“kitchen 
cabinets,” personal envoys, foreign offices within foreign offices, and 
personal diplomacy—to ensure the intimacy of association, the speed, 
the privacy, and the expression of personal style essential to any ef- 
fective diplomacy. This will always, be in some degree demorahzing 


to the pagulas echelons of Government, but not too much so, for many 


of the values of the regular apparatus are self-engendered in any case 
and are already separated from the reality of decision taking by dis- 
tances.so great that a bit more or less makes little difference. 

Both Government and high policy will go on, then, much as they 
have in the past, but with a tendency toward increasing separation. 
Presidents, for want of suitable institutionalized assistance, will con- 
tinue to improvise—some well, some less so. The muscle-bound bu- 
reaucracy will do its chores, some of which are important. It will 
continue to wage the endless, exhausting encounter with itself which 
is implicit in its over-intricate structure. Beyond this, it will continue 
as a unique educational institution second to none in its pedagogical 
effect—a place where, through the course of many frustrations and 
bewilderments, just close enough to responsibility to feel its bite but 
er far enough from it to be safe from real harm, many men may 
earn many things. They learn about world affairs; about how people 
are governed ; about how people’s interests can be represented; about 
how the human animal behaves in the political context. A few of 
them also learn something of the evils of large institutions as instru- 
ments of analysis, judgment, and discriminating execution in the field 
of foreign policy. Perhaps some day the number of those who learn 
this last lesson will grow to a point where they will rebel successfully 


against the jungle of superflous relationships in which they are now 
confined. 
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ORGANIZING FOR CONFLICT: A PROPOSAL 
By William R. Kintner 


(Former Planning Board assistant to the NSC, associated with the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute of the University of Pennsylvania) 


The past months have witnessed a “great debate” over the reorgani- 
zation of the American Defense Establishment. Soviet technological 
advances shocked the American people into awareness of the weak- 
nesses of democracy when faced by an enemy who can singlemindedly 
and ruthlessly concentrate his energies and resources on priority 
projects. Intent upon heading off a decisive Soviet technological 
breakthrough, we are casting for ways and means with which to 
streamline and lubricate the machinery of national defense. 

Yet, present efforts to reorganize our Defense Establishment, 
praiseworthy and necessary though they may be, fail to strike at 
the root of our problem—namely how to devise, implement, and sus- 
tain policies which bracket the total range of the Communist chal- 
lenge. 

The tested Communist doctrine of conflict is the only universal 
conflict doctrine presently in existence. It synthesizes all operational 
techniques which history has proved workable, from nonviolent per- 
suasion and coercion to the modern forms of technological warfare. 
The Communists, their recent achievements in missiles nowithstand- 
ing, do not have a “master weapon” on which they place all their re- 
liance. Their skill lies, rather, in their ability to vary technical 
combinations constantly. Tactical innovation is more important to 
them than technical innovation. All the various facets of foreign 
operations—be they political, diplomatic, economic, psychological 
or military—are carefully integrated and phased in the Communists’ 
policy decisions. Byron Dexter describes this operational coordina- 
tion as follows: 


There is in train today a development without parallel in history—a war 
which has as its frank objective the overthrow of all the parliamentary govern- 
ments of the world and their replacement by Communist dictatorships centrally 
controlled in Moscow. The distinguishing characteristic of the campaign is 
the interchangeability of political and military weapons. A “peace offensive” in 
Moscow, a cultural conference in Warsaw, a strike in France, an armed 
surrection in Czechoslovakia, the invasion of Greece and Korea by fully equipped 
troops—all are instruments of one war, turned on and turned off from a central 
tap as a gardener plays a hose up and down a ‘piece of land on which he is 
nurturing a crop, watering some plants lightly, some heavily.” 


At the root of, and basic to, the Communists’ success has been 
their organizational skill. The Communists themselves assess or- 
ganization as their greatest single element of strength. The im- 
portance of this element is obvious if one holds to the view that 
the Communists regard their relationship to the rest of the world 
as one of continuous and irreconcilable conflict, requiring an organiza- 
tional capacity comparable to that which democratic states institute 
only in times of war and crisis. 


enee we “Clausewitz and Soviet Strategy,” Foreign Affairs, XXIX (October 
, D. 41. 
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In the face of this highly organized Communist challenge, many 
competent observers of American national security policy have 
questioned the efficacy of our machinery for making and imple- 
menting decisions in the area of national security. In assessing the 
adequacy of our present planning and implementing. structures, 
several critical questions must be asked. For example, have the 
existing mechanisms of the Government produced a comprehensive 
approach to the problems of national security policy and the means 
and methods of their solution? Have these mechanisms succeeded 
in the vital functions of coordinated execution and review of opera- 
tions? Finally, has our national security structure devised and 
formulated dynamic policies, projected these policies into the future, 
and capitalized fully on available national resources? 

Our only concern here will be with those aspects of national 
security policy formulation and execution that are the province of 
the executive branch, Our preoccupation with the national security 
functions of this one portion of our Government to the exclusion of 
the others takes it for granted that, in a democracy, national security 
policy is also a function of Congress and public opinion. Because we 
shall concentrate, then, on the executive branch machinery and func- 
tions for initiating, formulating and executing national security 
policy, it should not be construed that we are ignoring the problem 
of creating a democratic consensus for major actions, in which the 
support of Congress is particularly crucial. Although in the past 
Congress initiated major foreign policy decisions, the focal point for 
the initial development of national security policy has more and 
more become the executive branch. The main burden rests upon the 
Presidency. 

THE EXISTING SYSTEM 


The background of our present National Security Council and its 
substructure begins with the machinery improvised for governmental 
coordination during World War II. During most of the war, the 
President formed his impressions and made his decisions on military 
matters, as on others, without the benefit of fully systematic interde- 
partmental staff work. Yet the exigencies of that struggle gradually 
forced on the executive branch the first real attempts at coordination 
of foreign, military, and domestic policy in our history. To telesco 
the process, the State-War-Na oor ene the 
State-Army-Navy-Air Force ‘Coordinating mmittee—was estab- 
lished toward the end of 1944; it functioned with varying efficiency 
until its subordination to the National Security Council m the im- 
mediate postwar years. . yO 

Recognizing the need for some institutionalization of the coor- 
dinative mechanism in this area, Ferdinand Eberstadt, in a report in 
1945 to the then Secretary of the Navy, James Forrestal, on the nature 
or the postwar organization for national scary first. proposed the 
datablishinent of a National Security Council. He pointed out that 


the British had established a similar agency for high-level policy 
t 


coordination as far back as 1904 with the creation of the Imperial 
Defence Council, later known as the Defence Committee. As Mr. 
Eberstadt conceived it, the National Security Council would link 
foreign, domestic, and military policy through a membership to in- 


50415—60——-9 
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clude the Secretaries of War, Navy, and Air, the Chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board (to be created), the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and the President. It was to perform policy-formulation 
and advisory functions, including advice on the combined military 
budget. A Central Intelligence Agency was to be formed and placed 
under the National Security Council’s immediate jurisdiction, and it 
was to be staffed by a permanent secretariat. 

Although all the details of Mr. Eberstadt’s recommendations with 
regard to the Council were not to be adopted, President Truman did 
incorporate the essentials in his proposals for the new Organization 
for National Security which he submitted to Congress. Subsequently 
the outlines of these proposals became the National Security Act of 
1947. There was little “Aiseutoeehant on the need for as well as the 
basic form of the National Security Council. 

According to the National Security Act, membership was to be com- 
rised of the President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of De- 
ense, the Secretaries of the military departments, the Chairman of 

the National Security Resources Board, and such of the following as. 
the President might designate (provided they had been duly ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice of the Senate, to 
the offices they held): other executive department secretaries, the 
Chairman of the Munitions Board, and the Chairman of the Research 
and Development Board. By the National Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1949, the Vice President was added to the list of those 
specifically named, and the Secretaries and Undersecretaries of the 
military departments were added to the list of those from whom the 
President might select other members. 

In 1951, the Director of the newly created Mutual Security Agency 
was made a member. When Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953 
abolished the National Security Resources Board and transferred its 
functions to the Office of Defense Mobilization, the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization succeeded to the position of the Chair- 
man of the National Security Resources Board on the Council. In 
1953, the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration was. 
made a member of the Council. (The Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration, however, was not included in the Coun- 
cil when his agency became the successor of the Foreign Operations 
Administration in 1955.) 

anne membership of the National Security Council has been 

changed frequently, the statutory functions of the Council have re- 
mained the same since its creation. The National Security Act states 
them as follows: 
The function of the Council shall be to advise the President with respect to the 
integration of domestic, foreign, and military policies relating to the national 
security so as to enable the military services and other departments and agencies 
of the Government to cooperate more effectively in matters involving the na- 
tional security. 

The period from 1947 to 1953 was one of inception and slow growth. 
President Truman recognized the Council’s potential, fostered its de- 
velopment and growth, and used it in the development of some of 
his most important foreign policies. President Eisenhower, upon his 
election, proceeded to reconstitute the National Security Council 
mechanism, principally by adding to its supporting structure, He 
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created the post of Special Assistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs, renamed and revamped the senior national security staff 
into the Planning Board, added a nominal number to the National 
Security Council permanent staff, created the Operations Coordinat- 
ing Board (subsequently making another Presidential special assist- 
ant its Vice Chairman) and expanded the participation of civilian 
consultants in the policy-formulation process. 

Between the time of its inception and the advent of the changes of 
the Eisenhower administration, numerous studies of the National 
Security Council had been conducted. In summary, the criticism of 
its performance reduced to these: The National Security Council 
coped with problems on a day-to-day basis but enor deficient in 

lanning long-range policy and anticipating developments. The 
Connelly rather than actively resolving issues arising between seg- 
ments of Government, too often acted as a referee. Once policy had 
been determined, no means of assuring execution in the intended 
fashion existed other than assignment of the task to one of the depart- 
ments or agencies involved in carrying out the decision. 

Some of the changes suggested by these studies included the addi- 
tion of civilians to the National Security Council; increased reliance 
on supporting staff for the National Security Council, including, pos- 
sibly, the expanded use of independent personnel not drawn from the 
departments or agencies; the appointment of a nondepartmental per- 
son in the White House to be responsible for foreign affairs; improved 
means for a coordinated implementation of policies, including an office 
of coordination within the Executive Office of the President ; and the 
establishment of a small Presidential staff of nonspecialists whose 
primary functions would be to advance new ideas for consideration, 
collect related but disparate views from the various agencies, arrange 
and rationalize the different proposals for appropriate action, and 
ons rey operations in order to assist the agencies to hew to estab- 
is cy. 

The T1959 changes in the National.Security Council included only 
two of the proposed revisions: The expanded use of civilian con- 
sultants, the establishment of the Special Assistant for National 
Security Affairs and, later, that of the special assistant to the Presi- 
dent on the Operations Coordinating Board, as well as an increase 
of permanent staff—all of these clearly were intended to meet the 
need for additional independent staff personnel. The Operations 
Coordinating Board was devised, also,,to improve the execution 
of established policy. 

An examination of our present machinery for the formulation 
and administration of national security policy shows, however, that 
shortcomings still exist. 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


Presumably, the National Security Council performs its functions 
in the following manner.** ~The National Security Council advises 
the President in the formyljation of national seeurity policy primarily 
by discussing with the President, in Council meetings, recommenda- 


® For a fuller discussion of the Council’s origin, characteristics, composition, and role, 
os aie ti aa “The Development of the National Security Council,” Foreign Affairs, 
IV (April 1 . 
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tions originating with the National Security Council Planning Board. 
The Planning Board is composed of representatives of the members 
of the National Security Council. Each member of the Planning 
Board holds the equivalent of the rank of Assistant Secretary of the 
department or agency he represents. Assistance to the Planning 
Board in drawing up its policy papers for the Council is provided by 
Board assistants—again, individually, representatives of the officials 
comprising the Council. 

Normally, national security policy is evolved as follows: The prob- 
lem is proposed by any part of the National Security Council mechan- 
ism in response to a particular development bearing on national 
security. If the problem is accepted for Planning Board considera- 
tion, a preliminary staff study 1s made by that agency which has 
primary interest in its solution. Normally the initial drafts of a 
policy paper are written by the State Department. The staff study 
is considered by the Planning Board, reworked by the Board assist- 
ants in conjunction with interested parties within their agencies, and 
then reworked by the entire Board. After final Planning Board con- 
currence, the policy paper goes to each Council member, supposedly 
in time for him to become thoroughly familiar with its contents and 
to decide on his position with regard to it. In this process, he is aided 
by his representative on the Planning Board. The Council then dis- 
cusses the policy question involved, utilizing the Planning Board 
recommendation. On the basis of the Planning Board paper, the Na- 
tional Security Council discussion and the resulting recommendation 
or recommendations, the President makes his policy decision. 

In the course of this process, the Council and the Planning Board 
are guided by the Special Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs and a small permanent staff. The permanent staff 
does not participate in the actual formulation of national security 
policy; hence in the whole policy formulation apparatus only the 
Vice President and the Special Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs are free of departmental ties. 

The Planning Board is supposed to prevent the suppression of con- 
flicting views and to reconcile fundamental differences. Planning 
Board policy recommendation papers are to contain all sides of the 
particular question atissue. It is the task of the Special Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs—as the lone staff man 
who attends the progress of issues from the Planning Board to the 
NSC—to focus attention at Council meetings on alternative solutions. 

A permanent. Council staff and the use of civilian consultants is 
relied on to maintain continuity and provide specialized knowledge 
and experience. However, neither staff nor consultants originate or 
make policy. Of al] those responsible for overseeing the policy for- 
mulating process, the Special Assistant for National Security Affairs 
is the only man who is not an agency or department head. 


OPERATIONS COORDINATING BOARD 


Once the President has arrived at a decision, it is transmitted to 
the interested departments and agencies for implementation. Re- 
sponsibility for execution is sometimes assigned to the department hav- 
ing primary interest. More often, when several departments or 
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agencies are involved in the execution of a given policy, the matter is 
referred to the Operations Coordinating Board, which is responsible 
for assisting the operating departments and agencies in carrying out 
the established policy with maximum effectiveness. 

The Operations Coordinating Board occupies a position subordi- 
nate to the National Security oneml and operates under the chair- 
manship of the Under Secretary of State. The Operations Coordi- 
nating Board, like the Planning Board, is composed of representatives 
of those departments and agencies which have operating functions in 
the national security area (with the exception of its Vice Chairman, 
who is a special assistant to the President). Assisting in its functions 
are an Operations Coordinating Board assistants group and Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board working groups, both standing and ad hoe, 
all composed overwhelmingly of personnel representing the operating 
agencies. 

There is no single Presidential staff member responsible for the ex- 
ecution of national security policy. The special assistant to the Presi- 
dent, who is Vice Chairman of the Operations Coordinating Board, is 
the only true staff member involved in the process of policy imple- 
mentation ; the remaining members of the Board are drawn from the 
operating agencies or departments. 

The Operations Coordinating Board is a cooperative structure; it 
lacks a directive power of its own. As Robert Cutler has pointed out: 

The Board is a coordinator and an expediter and follower-up and a progress 
reporter. * * * Its membership consists of the Under Secretary of State, the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Director of Central Intelligence and certain 
others. Such officers are obviously without authority, individually or col- 
lectively, to interpose their views between the President and his responsible 


Cabinet members. The OCB can assist, follow up, report; but it cannot initiate 
or change policy.” 


PERFORMANCE VERSUS INTENTION 


These processes of policy formulation and execution, and the per- 
sonnel structure that houses these processes, supposedly are designed 
in such a way as to enable the Executive to anticipate problems of our 
national security policy. In actuality, however, the executive branch 
agencies in the national security field do not always function in the 
manner contemplated when they were set up and later modified. 
Mainly because the National Security Council and Operations Coordi- 
nating Board continue to be composed overwhelmingly of personnel 
associated with operating agencies, a “passive resistance” develops in 
national security policy formulation and execution: it works upward 
to dilute recommendations to the President and downward to dilute 
directives to the agencies charged with carrying out policy. This 
“watering-down” process issues primarily from the requirement that 
problems up for decision be accompanied by recommendations unani- 
mously agreed on by the ee committee (composed 
of participating agency personnel). In practice, there is rarely 
a meeting of all minds: each representative tends to hold to his own 
agency position, and the recommendation finally agreed on and pre- 
sented to higher authority is necessarily so vague that each agency 





* Op. cit., p, 449. 
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can, at least with minor change, tailor it to the particular policy 
championed by it. 

Vague “approved” policy directives, as well as the absence of an 
objective reporting system for review and analysis that would dis- 
close halfhearted execution, aid and abet passive resistance down- 
ward. Deviations on the part of operating agencies from inexact di- 
rectives lead, in turn, to more vague directives and more deviations as 
successive policies are “formulated” and “executed.” 

Missing in the present structure is the hand of objective staff people 
throughout—personnel shielded from the viewpoints and the inter- 
ests of operating departments. The fact that a Presidential assistant 
acts as Chairman of the Planning Board and leads discussions within 
the Council itself is not enough—he is, at best, only one man in a 
vast structure engaged in formulating policy. Nor is it enough to 
support him with part-time civilian consultants and permanent staff, 
inasmuch as both groups play a definitely subsidiary role. In the 
absence of extensive participation by objective staff personnel in our 
national security policy structure, there is a natural tendency to side- 
step and hedge, to evade problems and react to situations with half- 
measures haltingly applied. It is not easy for the President, under 
this system, to be presented with the full ramifications of a problem 
and with a comprehensive listing of genuine alternative “solutions.” 

The Operations Coordinating Board, as mentioned previously, is 
the principal agency for coordinating the execution of approved poli- 
cies. As such, one of its major responsibilities is initiating plans for 
implementation. Yet, in practice, the Operations Coordinating Board 
initiates few new operational plans. This absence of initiative reflects 
in part a heavy workload of special assignments by the President and 
of routine National Security Council projects. Whatever the reasons, 
however, the Operations Coordinating Board has not mustered the 
initiating authority commensurate with its position within the national 
security structure and with the demands of the international situation. 

Part of the problem lies in the Board’s composition. The Bureau of 
the Budget, in setting up both the Psychological Strategy Board and 
the successor Operations Coordinating Board, recommended that 
they be staffed principally by members detailed from the departments 
and agencies concerned. This had the effect of keeping the Operations 
Coordinating Board on the level—and almost as an extension—of the 
departments and agencies. The Operations Coordinating Board does 
not have an independent budget; its few regular staff personnel are 
paid by member agencies. 

We have pointed out that the Operations Coordinating Board, in 
addition to coordinating operations, is responsible for making reports 
in interdepartmental implementation of approved National Heourity 
Council policies. The President relies on progress reports to keep 
in touch with the situation. Presently devised reports, however, often 
do not depict progress—in fact, they tend even to conceal lack of 

rogress. “Situation reports” would be a better term for these 

ocuments. 

Most of the trouble issues from the manner in which reports are 
compiled and processed. They originate as progress reports from field 
missions and commands, generally quite detailed and balanced. These 
detailed reports are then processed by “working groups,” and it is 
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here that there sets in the same diluting process described earlier in 
connection with policy recommendation and directives. Each depart- 
ment and agency member is naturally anxious that his department and 
its field representatives show up favorably. Bad news in the area of 
his department’s or agency’s responsibility is gradually weeded out or 
watered down. The final summary report, condensed to four or five 
pages, is indeed a “progress” report, although the progress depicted 
may be more euphemistic than real. By this system, operators in effect 
become appraisers of their own performances—a practice analogous to 
a banker writing his own examiner’s report. ; 

A vital component in our reporting apparatus is U.S. intelligence. 
The Central Intelligence Agency acts as coordinator for the other 
members of the intelligence community (the intelligence arms of State, 
the Army, Navy, suit Air Force) in making progress evaluations. 
But the Agency, although it produces considerable intelligence of its 
own, has only limited power to integrate evaluations. National intel- 
ligence estimates are prepared under Central Intelligence Agency 
supervision by an interdepartmental staff-operator system comparable 
to that of the National Security Council structure as a whole; its 
assessment apparatus thus suffers from the same handicaps of paro- 
chial presentation, 

We cannot exploit Soviet vulnerabilities and weaknesses without an 
aceurate understanding of the basic forces and factors which pertain 
to a particular situation; nor can we anticipate Soviet strategy 
without gauging the relative importance of seemingly isolated Com- 
munist moves. We need, therefore, a net evaluation apparatus which 
can project a total and integrated picture of our relative strengths 
and weaknesses vis-a-vis the Communist bloc. Only on the basis of 
such a comprehensive and continuing balance sheet can we assess the 
weight and impact of “new factors,” such as technological innovations 
or political developments. And only in the light of this total picture 
can effective strategy be devised and implemented. 


CONTRASTING SYSTEMS 


The Communists have been more successful than we in specific areas 
of strategy and tactics of the cold war. Their success has not been 
achieved because of inferiority on our part in intelligence and clever- 
ness; rather, they have developed a superior technique for political 
warfare and for the management of conflicts which they themselves 
initiate and foster. The Kremlin, for decades, has practiced the re- 
finement of political strategy, propaganda agitation techniques, and 
organizational manipulation. Comparable techniques are available 
to the United States, but we have thus far failed to utilize them on an 
integrated national basis. If the various parts of our Government 
are to move in unison in exploiting Soviet vulnerabilities, its top policy 
advisers, plaaners, and decisionmakers must work from a commonly 
accepted foundation. At a minimum, effective operational coordina- 


tion between our governmental departments and agencies concerned 
with waging the cold war entails commonly accepted procedures and 
methods for evaluation. 

One last shortcoming besets our present system for arriving at 
and implementing national security policy, and this is basically 
a product of our political and economic heritage. Our society, since 
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the establishment of the Republic, has been blessed with a degree of 
opportunity and of personal and material security for the individual 
unparalleled in history. In such an environment there is a premium 
on action and accomplishment. There are frontiers to be advanced, 
fortunes to be made, industrial empires to be created. Traditionally, 
in our society, the doer rather than the thinker has been the man who 
counts; the roads, in our national life and in our relations with the 
outside world, were sharply defined and the alternatives were clear. 

But the world has changed. The balance of power maintained 
for so long in Europe and European rule over the outlying con- 
tinents of Asia and Africa have disappeared. We find ourselves 
in a systemic world revolution which matches in magnitude and 
velocity the revolution which attended the breakdown of the feudal 
system and the emergence of the nation-state. In this age of dynamic 
upheaval, the courses of action we should pursue as a nation are not 
so readily discernible as they once were. Communism did not plant 
the seeds of the new revolution—they were sown centuries ago when 
the West. first reached out into the far corners of the earth. But 
we are faced with an enemy who is contesting with us for the leader- 
ship of this revolution, who shrewdly abstains from provoking us 
into open battle and who realizes the value of the indirect approach. 
The choice is no longer between going to war to obliterate a clearly 
defined force of evil or of remaining at home in comfortable isolation. 
Because Soviet communism is pursuing a policy of the gradual, cumu- 
lative erosion of our bases of strength, we may never be faced with 
a situation that appears to justify the kind of uninhibited military 
crusade which we were able to wage so successfully in the past.®® 

In the face of this protracted strategy of our enemy, something 
more than instinctive, pragmatic action is required. Acute dis- 
cernment, the ability to project isolated and obscure facts into mean- 
ingful patterns, is a faculty essential to our needs. Our policy should 
be devised at least in part by those who have the training and ability 
to generalize from many complex particulars—in short, by those who 
have the ability to think conceptually. We must have men with the 
capacity to determine accurately the nature of the final goals of our 
enemy, as distinguished from his immediate, piecemeal aims, and to 
project, in the words of Maj. Fielding Eliot, “not * * * strategic doc- 
trine but a defined and accepted national objective toward which 
strategy can be purposefully oriented.” * 

The contention here is not that “doers” necessarily lack the capacity 
for thinking and planning of this kind. But those responsible for 
operations are naturally concerned with the immediate; they lack 
both the time and the vantage point necessary to abstract conceptions 
of what the long-range impact of a particular Communist maneuver 


® As Henry A. Kissinger has observed: “We have * * * developed a concept of aggres- 
sion which is very purist and very legalistic. The concept of aggression of armies across 
national boundaries is relatively simple, because after this has appenes, anyone knows 
that the intentions of the other power are aggressive, ‘We now live in a period, however, 
where all the difficult decisions are ambiguous * * *. ‘The key to the Soviet policy can 
be perhaps expressed in the phrase that it is a strategy of insuring that we will never get 
a pure case of aggression. TFither they will present a proles in which the risk seems too 

n Ww. 


D n 
great in terms of the objective to be achieved or if ich they seem to have a legitimate 
grievance, so that there will always be a block of powers that will advocate giving in on 
this particular issue in order to placate them.” Eighth Student Conference on U.S. 
Affairs: ‘‘The National Security Policy of the United States,” U.S. Military Academy (West 
Point, N.Y.), Dec. 5-8, 1956, Pp. 39-4 . 

® George Fielding Eliot, “The Uncertain Trumpet,” the U.S. Naval Institute Proceed- 
ings, LXXXIV (May 1958), p. 40. 
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may be. So long as they are concerned only with aca plans for 
immediate action into effect and with accomplishin + Larnctipr 
projects, there is no harm in their preoccupation with day-by-day 
events; there is real danger, however, when their viewpoint domi- 
nates an agency that is designed to formulate overall and long-range 
policy. Today, in our highest policymaking institutions, those who are 
to carry out policy have the predominant—if not always the only— 
voice in making it. 

In summary, then, there is an imperative need for overhauling our 
present national security affairs mechanism. We need policy “esti- 
mates” that distinguish clearly between alternatives, point up dif- 
ferences and recommend definite choices, even though departmental 
and agency interests and views may be pinched in the process. “Hard” 
directives based on full information and integrating all the weapons 
at our command, both within and without the government, into a dy- 
namic, forward-looking, global foreign policy must be forthcoming. 
Constant and strong pressure must be exerted on operators for decisive 
action to implement unambiguous decisions. Unity of purpose must 
be preserved so that departmental parochialism, zeal, misunderstand- 
ing and deliberate deviation can no longer undermine established 
policy. Coordination solely by cooperation will not work, nor will 
integrated operational plans, no matter how soundly formulated, alone 
suffice. There must be coordination in execution, as in development. 
by the use of precise, accurate and revealing methods of review an 
analysis. 

A POSSIBLE SOLUTION 


Improvements in the formulation of national security policy can- 
not be made without the participation of staff personnel independent 
of the agencies involved in its execution. There must be a strength- 
ened staff in the Executive Office of the President for the conduct of 
national security affairs. No other solution appears as feasible. 

The need for independent staff personnel in any mechanism for the 
formulation and execution of national security policy is clear. Such 
ania alone would have the perspective and the freedom to chart 

resh, bold and imaginative policy. They alone would not be pre- 

occupied with routine; they alone would b likely to muster the ob- 
jectivity and independence necessary to the formulation of compre- 
hensive and effective national security policy. The need, however, 
does not stop there. In the coordination of operations and in analysis 
and review, the general staff man’s presence in the decision-making 
machinery also is indispensable. Operational planning and execu- 
tion of policy by committees of operating personnel alone will not 
assure implementation of “hard” directives by concise performance, 
nor will operating personnel produce accurate evaluation of what has 
been done. 

Any national security policy mechanism equal to the a fac- 
ing us must, therefore, be such that its personnel have: first, sufficient 
perspective to be able to see our national security problems in their 
entirety and utilize every available means, public and private and in 
flexible combination, in their solution; second, sufficient objectivity 
to devise coordinated plans and policies, and impartial review and 
analysis of operations so that essential goals are achieved by the op- 
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erating agencies without debilitating compromise or without their 
working at cross-purposes or independently of one another; and, 
third, sufficient time to devise broad, imaginative and coordinated 
action programs, long-term in their scope and inclusive of aspects of 
our social, economic, and political life likely to be overlooked by the 
department or agency head in his inevitable preoccupation with daily 
operations. 

If the staff generalist of national security plays a leading part in 
policy formulation, the recommendations upward would take posi- 
tive positions and would not be, as they sometimes are, pallid com- 
promises, Such recommendations would contribute materially to 
unequivocal directives to the various departments and agencies. In 
the execution of policy, the true staff generalist, aided by reporting 
methods that make objective evaluation possible, could induce com- 
puanes with established policy. Such personnel, moreover, would 

ave time to think creatively and to synthesize. An operator staff like 
the one presently relied on can, because of its agency ties and pressing 
operating responsibilities, be expected to have far less time, and hence 
do far less of this vital function, than an independent staff. 

But a material contribution to balanced comprehensive plans and 
policies is not all we can expect from the insertion of independent 
staff personnel into our present structure. Such plans and policies 
are only one of the three essentials of any effective managemnt struc- 
ture. The other two essentials are thoroughly coordinated opera- 
tions that will help to achieve the “hard” goals set, and adequate re- 
view and analysis to assure their accomplishment. 

One reason why the U.S. Government has not as yet evolved a more 
rational staff system for the top levels of its national security organi- 
zation is the confusion that exists in many minds between the plan- 
ning function at the national level and the operational duties of the 
executive departments. The various governmental] departments have 
always been afraid that a staff at the President’s level would assume 
some of their prerogatives and functions. They are perfectly willing 
to have the general planning function done by interdepartmental rep- 
resentatives, because they feel they can practically dictate the result 
of such planning. But planning accomplished by the interdepart- 
mental system does not and cannot produce the integration or syn- 
thesis that is now so necessary. A total or overall approach to a prob- 
lem represents much more than the sum of the individual contribu- 
tions which the departments and agencies can give to it. 

There is a credible historical basis for the individual department’s 
fear that a Presidential staff might usurp its functions—namely the 
tendency of many planning staffs to enter the field of operations. A 
planning and review staff, when it does this, not only weakens its 
own eflectiveness but also antagonizes the particular operators in- 
volved. On the other hand, the operators who are currently concerned 
with immediate issues would benefit tly if, as a result of sys- 
tematic, long-range planning, their efforts would be endowed with 
greater continuity. 

As the foregoing implies, the use of staff does pose some very con- 
siderable problems. For example, staff personnel, if mistakenly inter- 
posed between the President and his top level operating personnel, 
1.¢., the Cabinet, might tend to assume operating functions, with re- 
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sulting loss of prestige of the Cabinet members themselves. A com- 
plete divorce of operators from the planning mechanism may lead, 
also, to the formulation of “ivory tower” solutions impossible of prac- 
tical application. Then, too, reliance by the President on staff person- 
nel and operators—e.g., Cabinet members in the NSC performing 
staff functions jointly in one policy and execution structure—might 
precipitate disputes requiring personal intervention of the President, 
who would probably lean to the suggestions of his departmental op- 
erators, who are, after all, his principal arms for action, As Robert 
Cutler puts it: 

I have consistently opposed the concept that the Council would be benefited 
by including in its regular membership a small number of highly qualified 
civilians who are divorced from the responsibility of operating a department or 
agency. My opposition runs deeper than the increased number of persons at 
the Council table. By hypothesis, these men would be elder statesmen, 
“Nestors.” I am fearful that the view of these Nestors would tend to be 
theoretical, because their views would not be tested by the responsible daily 
contact which a department head has with marching events and with the prac- 
ticability of actions to cope with them. Furthermore, such views, because of 
their intellectual brilliance and “free time to think” of their sponsors, might 
tend to dominate the Council discussions.” 

Other objections may come to mind, but the above makes it clear 
that any proposed reform of the existing structure poses very real 
problems in the relations between the indispensable staff generalists 
and the equally indispensable departmental operators. Nevertheless, 
when it is recognized that the executive branch consists of some 60 
agencies that report directly to the President, his need for the most 
effective decision-making machinery is clear. 


A PRESIDENTIAL STAFF AGENCY FOR NATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 


Mindful of the pitfalls and snares so abundant in the administra- 
tive labyrinth of the executive branch, the following proposals for a 
Presidential Staff Agency for National Security Affairs in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President are advanced : 

A Presidential Assistant for National Security Affairs with Cabinet 
rank would be provided, by Congressional act, in the Executive Office 
of the President. He would be approved by the Senate and supported 
by an administrative structure, to be established by act of Congress 
but in a general provisions, so as to give flexibility to the staff 
agency. ‘This structure would have the following characteristics: 

1. The Presidential Assistant for National Security Affairs would 
sit on the National Security Council as a full-fledged member by act 
of Congress, and would be Chairman in the absence of the President 
and the Vice President. He would normally lead the discussion of 
the policy question being considered, much as the Presidential As- 
sistant for National Security Affairs does now. 

2. The National Security Council substructure, plus the Operations 
Coordinating Board, would be replaced by a new staff organization, 
to be headed by the Presidential Assistant for National Security 
Affairs. Under this assistant would be a Director for Policy, a 
Director for Operations and a Director for Review, responsible re- 
speetively’ for formulating plans and policies, coordinating opera- 


* Op. Cit., p. 453. 
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tions, and for review and analysis of the results obtained. In each 
staff element, members of the Presidential staff would be teamed with 
representatives of the departments and agencies now associated with 
the National Security Council structure. The Director for Policy 
and the Director for Review would both be Presidential staff ap- 
pointees, whereas the Director for Operations would be, as is the case 
currently with the Chairman of the Operations Coordinating Board, 
a designee of the Secretary of State. 

3. A “situation center” using techniques for a net situation analysis 
similar to those suggested would be established in the Central In- 
telligence Agency. 

4, An Office for Review would be established by using specially 
trained personnel assigned to the Bureau of the Budget. They would 
evaluate performance independently of operating agencies, in accord- 
ance with the reporting and evaluation procedures discussed earlier. 
By imaginative review and analysis of the execution of our national 
security program, the Bureau of the Budget could help fashion those 
management tools required to make the organizational machine within 
the executive branch function more effectively. 

An audit of past performance that goes beyond cost accounting 
could have a “feedback” on policy by revealing explicit examples of 
success or failure. In this way the budgetary review could become a 
real aid to the decision-makers. The Office for Review would be re- 
sponsible to the Presidential Assistant for National Security Affairs 
for evaluating substantive achievements, and to the Bureau of the 
Budget with respect to fiscal matters. 

5. The chiefs of diplomatic missions in each country would be 
provided, whenever necessary, with additional staff personnel to serve 
alongside representatives from the various departments and agencies 
in advising them on the conduct of the U.S. governmental activities 
within their jurisdiction. As is presently the case, U.S. agencies in 
each foreign country would be supervised by and come under the 
leadership of the particular U.S. ambassador. 

6. In the event of war, comparable U.S. governmental activity would 
fall under the supervision of the particular theater commander. No 
major military instructions ‘would be issued to him without parallel 
and accompanying instructions, developed by the Presidential staff, 
for dealing with the political, economic, and psychological conse- 
quences of a given military operation. Although the theater com- 
mander would retain full responsibility for the execution of these 
nonmilitary instructions, he would delegate these operations into the 
hands of topflight assistants provided by civilian agencies of the 
Government. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF A PRESIDENTIAL STAFF AGENCY 


The proposed structure would, as before, process policy through the 
National Security Council in order to keep policy in line with opera- 
tional feasibility. It would greatly strengthen the hand of a gen- 
eralist staff on national security by giving the Presidential Assistant 
for National Security Affairs Cabinet status, a central position, and 
an adequate generalist staff, and thus providing him with every op- 
portunity to use his time, objectivity, independence, and perspective 
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to best advantage. . However, policy would still be made, in the last 
analysis, by the President with the advice of all the Council. 

The task of the independent staff members in the new structure 
for national security affairs would be to advise, recommend, and eval- 
uate. But, actual decisions would remain with the President, and 
concrete actions would be initiated only by the legally instituted au- 
thorities who oceupy “command positions” within the executive struc- 
ture-——from the President down through the departmental secretaries 
and to their representatives abroad. 

The Presidential Assistant for National Security Affairs would 
have an adequate hand, through his agency staff, in developing and 
revising operational policy, and thus would be able to eliminate the 
watering-down process in policy execution. Further, the Bureau of 
Budget Review Office pian with the proper personnel and methods, 
review and evaluate with impartiality, and hence could discern un- 
authorized deviation from policy on the part of the operating agencies. 
Executive-developed plans and policies and executive-conducted re- 
view and analysis would thus delimit the performance and functions 
of the line agencies without in any way usurping their responsibilities. 

Operations abroad would be coordinated by the Director for Opera- 
tions through the Department of State. Executive staff members 
would monitor this coordination but would in no way be responsible 
for it. Maximum possible reliance would be placed on strengthening 
the concept of the country team, composed of the ambassador and his 
unit commanders. Greater synchronization at the top would immeas- 
urably ease the ambassador’s job of coordinating activities in the field. 
The realization by all country team members that the results of their 
actions would be subject to an impartial review by the President’s 
staff would enhance efficiency, and the provision of additional staff 
personnel support for the various country teams would improve co- 
ordination of activities abroad. 

The Communists have waged protracted conflict by using strategy, 
tactics, and weapons of political, psychological, aiiltney, economic, 
clandestine, and unconventional warfare. The Communist field com- 
mander is assisted by a general staff of dedicated Communist Party 
members which helps him plan and coordinate actions in all fields 
of the cold war. Strategy is devised in higher councils, but spe- 
cific tactics usually are left to the diseretion of the Communist field 
commander. 

The U.S. ambassador in critical areas usually disposes over a polit- 
ical unit for Foreign Service officers, a psychological warfare unit of 
U.S. Information Agency officer, a military unit of military assist- 
ance advisory group officers, an economic unit of International Co- 
operation Agency officers, and others. Each of these units has a 
chief and all are under the leadership of the ambassador. The 
ambassador’s own staff usually consists of Foreign Service and at- 
taché personnel who are engaged in functions normal to a peacetime 
U.S. embassy. The struggle with the Communist bloc places heavy 
additional demands on them to make reports to Washington and places 
even stricter limits on the time they have available for assisting the 
ambassador as a staff. The provision of a competent staff to our over- 
seas country teams would thus be of inestimable value. By utilizing 
them and adequate strategic guidance evolved in Washington, the 
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country team leader could be provided with far more freedom at the 
scene of action—an absolute essential for local effectiveness against 
Communist moves. 

The above suggestions should result in the coordinated kind of policy 
implementation that is vitally needed, provided a few basic principles 
of staff-line relations are observed in practice. First, there must be 
no incursions by staff personnel at any level of operating functions. 
Having no command authority, they will rely exclusively on sugges- 
tion, explanation, and reports to make their influence felt. Second, 
the Staff personnel must be selected with great care. The ideal staff 
man must derive personal satisfaction from the organization’s achieve- 
ments and must not give way tothe urge to run things. 


CONCLUSION 


No matter how avidly Americans may cling to illusions regarding 
the nature of their enemy, many of them have recognized our struggle 
with the Communist world for what it is: a war in which the ultimate 
stake is national survival. Our reluctance to recognize the efficacy of 
the novel forms of aggression developed by the Communists has ob- 
scured the necessity for making some additional basic changes in our 
governmental procedures. 

We have lost. ground in our conflict with Communism because our 
penchant for piecemeal interdepartmental planning has produced dis- 
astrous gaps and duplications in our political, economic, psychological, 
and military programs. Only individuals charged with guiding and 
monitoring the tasks of the separate departments from an overall 
point of view can detect deficiencies and duplications and propose 
appropriate remedies. This fundamental] organizational fact under- 
lines most pointedly the need for transforming the National Security 
Council into the President’s own right arm, Only overall guidance can 
coordinate a global war fought as bitterly in the realms of ideas or 
economics and in the “underground” as in open battle. It has been the 
burden of this discussion to show that such guidance will not be forth- 
coming until we develop a true staff for national security affairs in 
Washington. 


[Reprinted from The Reporter, Mar. 5, 1959] 
THE POLICYMAKER AND THE INTELLECTUAL 
By Henry A. Kissinger 
(Associate Director, Center for International Affairs, Harvard University) 


Any observer of the American scene must be struck by the tentative 
quality of our policy both foreign and domestic. Major parts of the 
world are undergoing revolutionary upheaval; but we seem hardly 
aware that bee abroad find increasingly little in America with 
which to identify themselves. Beyond any disagreement of dissatis- 
faction over specific policies there exists an ever-growing distrust or 
at least incomprehension of America’s purposes. 

It would be comforting to believe that this state of affairs is due to 
particular mistakes of policy that can be reversed more or less easily. 
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Unfortunately the problem is more deep seated. Our policymakers’ 
lack of vigor is matched by that of many of their critics. It has been 
a long time since there has been a real debate on policy issues beyond 
a bland competition for slogans such as coexistence or flexibility. 

This stagnation is often ascribed to the fact that our best people are 
not attracted into government service. But it may be pertinent to 
inquire how qualified our eminent men are for the task of policymak- 
ing in a revolutionary period. Others trace the cause of our difficul- 
ties to the lack of respect shown the intellectual by our society. How- 
ever, a case could be made for the proposition that in some respects 
the intellectual has never been more in demand; that he makes such 
a relatively small contribution not because he is rejected but because 
his function is misunderstood. He is sought after enthusiastically but 
for the wrong reasons and in pursuit of the wrong purposes. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAGNATION 


One of the paradoxes of an increasingly specialized, bureaucratized 
society is that the qualities rewarded in the rise to eminence are less 
and less the qualities required once eminence is reached. Specializa- 
tion encourages administrative and technical skills, which are not nec- 
essarily related to the vision and creativity needed for leadership. 
The essence of good administration is coordination among the spe- 
cialized functions of a bureaucracy. The task of the executive is to 
infuse and occasionally to transcend routine with purpose. 

Yet while the head of an organization requires a different outlook 
from that of his administrative subordinates, he must generally be 
recruited from their ranks. Eminence thus is often reached for rea- 
sons and according to criteria which are irrelevant to the tasks which 
must be performed in the highest positions. Despite all personnel 
procedures and perhaps because of them, superior performance at the 
apex of an organization is frequently in the deepest sense accidental. 

This problem, serious enough in the private sector, is even more 
complicated in government. In a society that has prided itself on its 
free-enterprise character, it is inevitable that the qualities which are 
most esteemed in civilian pursuits should also be generally rewarded 
by high public office. But very little in the experience that forms 
American leadership groups produces the combination of political 
acumen, conceptual skill, persuasive power, and administrative ability 
required for the highest positions of government. 

ur executives are shaped by a style of life that inhibits reflective- 
ness. For one of the characteristics of a society based on specializa- 
tion is the enormous workload of its top personnel. The smooth func- 
tioning of the administrative apparatus absorbs more energies than 
the definition of criteria on which decision is to be based. Issues are 
reduced to their simplest terms. Decision making is increasingly 
turned into a group effort. The executive’s task is conceived as choos- 
ing among administrative proposals in the formulation of which he 
has no part and with the substance of which he is often unfamiliar, 
A premium is placed on “presentations” which take the least effort to 

sp and which in practice usually mean oral “briefing.” (This ac- 
counts for the emergence of the specialist in “briefings” who prepares 
charts, one-page summaries, etc.) In our society the policymaker is 
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dependent to an increasing extent on his subordinates’ conception of 
the essential elements of a problem. 

The bureaucratization of our society reflects not only its inevitable 
specialization but also certain deepseated philosophical attitudes all 
the more pervasive for rarely being made explicit, Two generations 
of Americans have been shaped by the pragmatic conviction that in- 
adequate performance is somehow the result of a failure to properly 
understand an “objective” environment and that,group effort is valu- 
able in itself. The interaction of several minds is supposed to 
broaden the range of “experience,” and “experience” is believed to be 
the ultimate source of knowledge. 

Pragmatism, at least in its generally accepted forms, produces a 
tendency to identify a policy issue with the search for empirical data. 
It sees in consensus a test of validity; it. distrusts individual effort or 
at least individual certitude and it tends to suppress personal judg- 
ment as “subjective.” 

The low valuation of personal views produces a greater concern 
with the collection of facts than with an interpretation of their sig- 
nificance; therefore the myth in our government that intelligence 
does not advise, it only reports. It leads to a multiplication of ad- 
visory staffs and a great reliance on study groups of all types. Each 
difficulty calls into being new panels which frequently act as if nothing 
had ever been done before, partly, at least, because the very existence 
of a problem is taken as an indication of the inadequacy of the previ- 
ous advice. 

The situation is compounded by the personal humility that is one of 
the most attractive American traits. Most Americans are convinced 
that no one is ever entirely “right,” or as the saying goes, that if there 
is disagreement each party is probably a little in error. The fear of 
dogmatism pervades the American scene. But the corollary of the 
tentativeness of most views is an incurable inward insecurity. Even 
very eminent people are reluctant to stand alone, and they see in con- 
currence one of their chief tests of validity. 

Philosophical conviction and psychological bias thus combine to 
produce in and out of Government a penchant for policymaking by 
committee. The obvious insurance against the possibility of error 
is to obtain as many opinions as possible. And unanimity is impor- 
tant, in that. its absence is a standing reminder of the tentativeness of 
the course adopted. The committee approach to decision making is 
often less an organizational device than a spiritual necessity. 

In this manner, policy is fragmented into a series of ad hoc de- 
cisions which make it difficult to achieve a sense of direction or even 
to profit from experience. Substantive problems are transformed 
into administrative ones. Innovation is subjected to “objective” tests 
which deprive it of spontaneity. “Policy, planning” becomes the 
projection of familiar problems into the future...Momentum is con- 
fused with purpose. There is greater concern with how things are 
than with which things matter. The illusion is created that we can 
avoid recourse to personal judgment and responsibility as the final 
determinant of policy. 

The debilitating tendency of this approach is often obscured in 
the private sector of our society because the goals of our economic 
effort are relatively limited. They involve less the creation of a policy 
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framework than successfully operating within one—itself a concili- 
atory procedure. But when the same method is applied to national 
policy, its limitations become dramatically apparent. Many,of our 
policymakers begin their governmental careers with only, superficial 
acquaintance with the problems of their office... This is partly because 
the rise to eminence has often absorbed most of their energies, partly 
because civic conseiousness, where it exists, most often finds its outlet 
on the local level. Whatever the reason, few of our executives (or 
lawyers with business background). can benefit in government from 
the strong will which is often their outstanding trait and which 
gained them success. Consciously.or not, our top policymakers often 
lack the assurance and the conceptual framework to. impose a pattern 
on events or to impart a sense of direction to their administrative 
staffs. Their unfamiliarity with their subject-matter reinforces their 
already strong tendency to identify a policy problem with an admin- 
istrative breakdown and a policy solution with an aggregate of ad- 
ministrative proposals, 

The impact on. national policy is pernicious. Even our highest 
policy ies, such as the National Security Council, are less con- 
cerned with developing overall measures in terms of a well-under- 
stood national purpose than with adjusting the varying approaches 
of semi-autonomous departments. The elaborateness of the process is 
compounded by the tendency of advisers to advise; for silence may 
be taken to mean not that the idea under discussion is good but that 
the adviser is inadequate. The committee system is more concerned 
with coordination and adjustment than with purpose. 

A policy dilemma is produced because the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of alternative measures appear fairly evenly balanced; other- 
wise there would be no need for discussion. (This leaves aside the 
question to what extent the committee procedure encourages a neutral 
personality to which the pros and cons of almost any course of action 
always seem fairly even and which therefore creates artificial dilem- 
mas.) But in assessing these alternatives the risks always seem more 
certain than the opportunities. No one can ever prove that an oppor- 
tunity existed, but failure to foresee a danger involves swift retribu- 
tion. As a result, much of the committee procedure is designed to 
permit each participant or agency to register objections, and the sys- 
tem stresses avoidance of risk rather than boldness of conception. 

Our method of arriving at decisions and the attitudes of our officials 
distort the essence of policy. Effective policy depends not only on 
the skill of individual moves but even more importantly on their rela- 
tionship to each other. It requires a sense of proportion; a sense of 
style provides it with inner discipline. All these intangibles are ne- 
gated where problems become isolated cases each of which is disposed 
of on its merits by experts in the special difficulties it involves, . It is 
as if in commissioning a painting, a patron would ask one artist to 
draw the face, another the body, another the hands, and still another 
the feet, simply because each artist is pertaculaniy good in one cate- 
gory. Such’ a procedure in’ stressing the components. would lose the 
meaning of the whole. iz fe) ; 

The result is a paradox: the more intense the. search for certainty 
by means of administrative devices, the greater isthe inward insecu- 
rity of the participants. The more they seek “objectivity,” the more 
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diffuse their efforts become. The insecurity of many of our policy- 
makers sometimes leads to almost compulsive traits. Officials—and 
other executives as well—tend to work to the point of exhaustion as 
one indication that they have doneall-that:could*be asked. © The insecu- 
rity of many of our policymakers sometimes is also shown by the 
fact that almost in direct proportion as advisory staffs multiply they 
are distrusted by those at the top. Officials increasingly feel the need 
for “outside”’—and therefore unbiased—advice. emoranda that 
are pee within the bureaucracy are taken less seriously than 
similar papers that are available to the general public. Crucial policy 
advice is increasingly requested from ad hoc committees of outside 
experts. (See, e.g., the Gaither committee on national defense or the 
Draper. committee on economic assistance: ) 

These committees are often extraordinarily useful. They provide a 
fresh point of view. They can focus public discussion. They make 
possible the tapping of talent that would otherwise be unavailable, 
particularly in the scientific field. (A good case in point is James 
Killian’s method of operation as science adviser to the President.) 
They may even galvanize the bureaucracy. Nevertheless they suffer 
from serious drawbacks. Whatever the previous experience of the 
members, they require extensive “briefing.” This places an additional 
strain on the bureaucracy, while the members of the committee are 
frequently ready to make their best contribution at the point when 
the group is disbanded. Then again, the committee is inevitably 
drawn from the same segment of society as the top officials. Its mem- 
bers have, therefore, also been victims of the prevailing administra- 


tive pace. And the committee ‘eptieve: with its trend toward the frag- 


mentation of policy and its bias toward simplified approaches, 1s 
almost as pervasive in ad hoc groups as in regular governmental 
committees. 

In some respects ad hoc groups can even be said to represent an 
important diversion of talent. The number of outstanding individ- 
uals with experience in a given field is severely limited. As a result 
the same group is called again and again on related tasks. Its dis- 
cussions soon Techni predictable ane sometimes even stereotyped. 
The ideal situation would be a “leapfrogging” process in which the cur- 
rent high officials expend their intellectual capital while others, usually 
outside Government, develop new concepts and approaches. But con- 
stant membership on committees causes many of their members to 
stagnate and freezes them at the level of the experience or effort that 
gained them their reputation. 

Moreover, outside groups are handicapped by the fact that unless 
they constitute themselves into a pressure group seeking to mold pub- 
lic opinion—a function beyond their scope and velit contrary to 
their purpose—they can be effective only if they convince the bureauc- 
racy. If they are too far in advance of existing thinking, they are 
ignored. If they only confirm what has ‘already been considered 
within the Government, they are unnecessary. Ad hoc committees 
generally can be effective only in a narrowly circumscribed area which 
may be somewhat ahead of official views but which rarely touches the 
essence of the problem: to challenge the existing assumptions or to 
define a new sense of direction. 

The committee system not only has: a tendency ‘to ask the wrong 
questions, it also puts a premium on the wrong qualities. The com- 
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mittee process is geared to the pace of conversation. Even where the 
agenda is composed of memoranda, these are prepared primaril 
as a background for discussion, and they stand and fall on the skill 
with which they are presented. Hence quickness of comprehension is 
more important than reflectiveness, fluency more useful than creative- 
ness. The ideal “committee man” does not make his associates uncom- 
fortable; he does not operate with ideas too far outside of what is 
generally accepted. Thus'the thrust of committees is toward a stand- 
ard of average performance. Since a complicated idea cannot be 
easily absorbed by ear—particularly when it is new—committees lean 
toward what fits in with the most familiar experience of their mem- 
bers. They therefore produce great pressure in favor of the status 
quo. Committees are consumers and sometimes sterilizers of ideas, 
rarely creators of them. 

For all their cumbersome procedure and their striving for “objec- 
tivity,” there is something approaching frivolity about many commit- 
tees. Ideas are accepted because no one can think of an objection 
fast enough; or they are rejected because they cannot readily be 
grasped. Unfortunately, not everything that sounds plausible is im- 
portant and many important ideas do not seem plausible—at least at 

rst glance, the only glance permitted by most committees. Rapidity 
of comprehension is not always equivalent to responsible assessment ; 
it may even be contrary to it. The result is a vicious circle: in the 
absence of well-understood goals each problem becomes a special case. 
But the more fragmented our approach to policy, the more difficult 
it becomes to act consistently and purposefully. The typical pattern 
of our governmental process is therefore endless debate about whether 
a given set of circumstances is in fact a problem, until a crisis removes 
all doubts but also the possibility of effective action. The committee 
system, which is an attempt to reduce the inward insecurity of our top 
personnel, leads to the paradoxical consequence of institutionalizing it. 

The result is that American policy displays a combination of ab- 
stractness and rigidity. Our method of arriving at decisions and the 
qualities it reflects and rewards place a greater premium on form than 
on substance. Thus on any given issue some paper will be produced 
for almost any eventuality. But because policy results from what are 
in effect adversary proceedings, proposals by the various departments 
or agencies are often ornate to permit compromise, or phrased 
vaguely to allow freedom of. interpretation. In any case, what is 
considered policy is usually the embodiment of a consensus in a paper. 
The very qualities which make the consensus possible tend to inhibit 
sustained and subtle effort: for the statement is frequently so general 
that it must be renegotiated when the situation to which it applies 
arises, 

The rigidity of American policy is, therefore, a symptom of the 
psychological burden placed on our policymakers. Policies develo 
with great inward doubt become almost sacrosanct as soon as they 
are finally officially adopted. The reason is psychological. The 
status quo has at least the advantage of familiarity. An attempt to 
change course involves the prospect: that the whole searing process of 
arriving at a decision will vaen to be repeated. By the same token, 
most of our initiatives tend to occur during crisis. periods. When 
frustration becomes too great or a crisis brooks no further evasion, 
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there arises the demand for innovation almost for its own sake. Yet 
innovation cannot be achieved by fiat, Crisis conditions do not en- 
courage calm consideration; they rarely permit anything except de- 
fensive moves, 

The combination of unreflectiveness produced by the style of life of 
our most. eminent people in and out of Government, faith in admin- 
istrative processes, and the conversational approach to policy accounts 
for much of the uncertainty of our policy. It leads to an enormous 
waste of intellectual resources, The price we pay for the absence of a 
sense of direction is that we appear to the rest of the world as vacil- 
lating, confused, and, what is most worrisome, increasingly irrelevant, 


THE DEMAND FOR INTELLECTUALS 


In a revolutionary period, then, it is precisely the practical. man 
who is most apt to become a prisoner of events. It is most frequently 
the administrator who is unable to transcend the requirements of the 
moment. Are there any groups in our society who can overcome 
this impasse? How about those who are not in adminis- 
trative tasks nor part of large organizations; the individuals who de- 
vote themselves to furthering or disseminating knowledge—the 
intellectuals ? 

Any survey of the contemporary American scene reveals, however, 
that the problem is more complicated than our refusal or inability 
to utilize this source of talent. Many organizations, governmental or 
private, rely on panels of experts. Political leaders have intellectuals 
as advisers. Throughout our society, policy-planning bodies prolifer- 
ate. Research organizations nnltsply. he need for talent is a 
theme of countless reports. What then is the difficulty ? 

One problem is the demand for expertise itself. Every problem 
which our society becomes concerned about—leaving aside the question 
whether these are always the most significant—calls into being panels, 
committees, or study groups supported by either private or govern- 
mental funds. Many organizations constantly call on intellectuals. 
As a result, intellectuals with a reputation soon find themselves so 
burdened that their pace of life hardly differs from that of the execu- 
tives whom they advise. They cannot supply perspective because 
they are as harassed as the policymakers, tn his desire to be helpful, 
the intellectual is too frequently compelled to sacrifice what should 
be his greatest contribution to society: his creativity. 

Moreover, the pressure is not only produced by the organizations 
that ask for advice—some of it is generated by the self-image of the 
intellectual, In a pragmatic society, it is almost inevitable not only 
that the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake should be lightly re- 
garded by the community but also that it should en mglor, festiiigs 
of insecurity or even guilt among some of those who have dedicated 
themselves to it. There are many who believe that their ultimate 
contribution as intellectuals depends on,the degree of their participa- 
tion in what is considered the active life. It is not a long step from 
the willingness to give advice to having one’s self-esteem gratified 
by a consulting relationship with a large organization. And since 
individuals who challenge the presuppositions of the bureaucracy, 
governmental or private, rarely can keep their positions as advisers, 
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great pressures are created to elaborate on familiar themes rather than 
risk new departures that may both fail and prove unacceptable. 
The great valuation our society places on expertise may be even 
more inimical to innovation than indifference. Since the American 
intellectual is so strongly committed to the same pragmatic values 
as the rest of society, it produces a tremendous overspecialization. 
This in turn makes it difficult for the intellectual to introduce a gen- 
eral perspective even from the vantage ee of his own calling. 
Panels of experts are deliberately assembled to contain representatives 
of particular approaches; a committee on military policy will have 
spokesmen for the “all-out war” as well as for the “limited war” con- 
cept. A committee on foreign policy will have proponents for the 
“uncommitted areas” as well as specialists for Europe. These are 
then expected to adjust their differences by analogy with the commit- 
tee procedure of the bureaucracy. Not risingly, the result is 
more often a common denominator than a well-rounded point of view. 
This tendency is compounded by the conception of the intellectual 
held by the officials or organizations that call on him. The specializa- 
tion of functions of a bureaucratized society delimits tasks and estab- 
lishes categories of expectations. A person is considered suitable for 
assignments within certain classifications. But the classification of 
the intellectual is determined by the premium our society places on 
administrative skill. The inte eeeeat is rarely found at the level 
where decisions are made; his role is commonly advisory. He is 
called in as a “specialist” in ideas whose advice is compounded with 


that of others from different fields of endeavor on the assumption 
that the policymaker is able to choose the correct amalgam between 
“theoretical” and “practical” advice. And even in this capacity the 
intellectual is not a free agent. It is the executive who determines in 
the first place whether he needs advice. He and the bureaucracy 
frame the yee to be answered. The policymaker determines the 


standard of relevance. He decides who is consulted and thereby the 
definition of “expertness.” 

The fact that the need for excellence is constantly invoked is no 
guarantee that its nature will be understood. Excellence is more 
often thought to consist in the ability to perform the familiar as well 
as possible than in pushing back the frontiers of knowledge or insight. 
The search for talent consists more frequently in seeking personnel 
for well-understood tasks than in an effort to bring about an environ- 
ment that constantly produces new and not yet imagined types of per- 
formance. The “expert” not uncommonly is the person who elabo- 
rates the existing framework most ably, rather than the individual 
charting new paths. 

The contribution of the intellectual to policy is, therefore, in terms 
of criteria that he has played a minor role in establishing. He is 
rarely given the opportunity to point out that a query delimits a r 
of possible solutions or that an issue is posed in irrelevant terms. He 
is asked to solve problems, not to contribute to the definition of goals, 
Where decisions are arrived at by negotiation, the intellectual—par- 
ticularly if he is not himself part of the bureaucracy—is a useful 
weight in the scale. He can serve as a means to filter ideas to the top 
outside of organization channels or as a legitimizer for the viewpoint 
of contending factions within and among departments. This is why 
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many organizations build up batteries of outside experts or create semi- 
independent research groups, and why articles or books become tools 
in the bureaucratic struggle. In short, all too often what the policy- 
maker wants from the intellectual is not ideas but endorsement. 

This is not to say that the motivation of the policymaker toward 
the intellectual is cynical. The policymaker sincerely wants to help. 
His problem is that he does not know the nature of the” help he. re- 
quires. And he generally does not become aware of a need until the 
Perens is already critical. He is subject to the misconception that 

e can make an effective choice among conflicting advisers on the basis 
of administrative rules of thumb and without being fully familiar 
with the subject matter. Of necessity the bureaucracy gears the in- 
tellectual effort to its own requirements and its own pace: the dead- 
lines are inevitably those of the policymaker, and all too often they 
demand a premature disclosure of ideas which are then dissected be- 
fore they are fully developed. The administrative approach to in- 
tellectual effort tends to destroy the environment from which innova- 
tion grows. Its insistence on “results” discourages the intellectual 
climate that might produce important ideas whether or not the bu- 
reaucracy feels it needs them. 

For these reasons, research institutes set up by goverrimental agen- 
cies have sometimes reflected the views of their. sponsor even when 
they were financially independent. As long as the sponsoring agency 
retains the right to define the tasks of its research agency—or even the 
majority of these tasks—it will also determine the point of view of the 
product. The uniformity of the administrative approach is after all 
primarily the result less of fiscal control than of all the intangibles 
of fellowship and concern produced by association with a particular 
group and constant concentration on the same range of issues. It is 
not overcome if the “outside” research institute has no greater possi- 
bility for applying a wider perspective than its sponsoring agency has. 

Thus though the intellectual participates in policymaking to an al- 
most unprecedented degree, the result has not necessarily been salu- 
tary for him or of full benefit for the organization using him. In 
fact, the two have sometimes compounded each other’s weaknesses. 
Nor has the present manner of utilizing outside experts and research 
institutes done more than reduce somewhat the dilemmas of the pol- 
icymakers. The production of so much research often simply. adds 
another burden to already overworked officials. It tends to divert 
attention from the act of judgment on which policy ultimately de- 
pends to the assembly of facts—which is relatively the easiest step in 
policy formation. Few if any of the recent crises of U.S. policy have 

n caused by the unavailability of data. Our policymakers do not 
lack advice; they are in many respects overwhelmed by it. They do 
lack criteria on which to base judgments. In the absence of com- 
monly understood and meaningful standards, all advice tends to be- 
come equivalent. In seeking to help the bureaucracy out of this maze, 
the intellectual too frequently becomes an extension of the adminis- 
trative machine, accepting its criteria and elaborating its problems. 
While this, too, is a necessary task and sometimes even an important 
one, it does not touch the heart of the problem; that. purpose must 
dominate the mechanism if we are to avoid disaster. The dilemma 
of our policy is not so much that it cannot act on what it has defined 
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as useful—though this, too, happens occasionally—but that the stand- 
ards of utility are in need of redefinition. Neither the intellectual 
nor the policymaker performs his full responsibility if he shies away 
from this essential task. 


RECHARGING THE BATTERIES 





This is not a call for the intellectual to remain aloof from policy- 
ane Nor have intellectuals who have chosen withdrawal neces- 
sarily helped the situation. There are intellectuals outside the bu- 
reaucracy who are not part of the maelstrom of committees and study 
groups but who have nevertheless contributed to the existing stag- 
nation through a perfectionism that paralyzes action by posing unreal 
alternatives. (If we have the choice between rebuilding our cities or 
launching a satellite, we must choose the former.) There are intel- 
lectuals within the bureaucracy who have avoided the administrative 
approach but who must share the responsibility for the prevailing 
confusion because they refuse to recognize the inevitable element of 
conjecture in policymaking. (How can we be sure about Soviet mo- 
tives? How can we be certain that in say 30 years the Soviet system 
will not be like ours?) The intellectuals of other countries in the 
free world where the influence of pragmatism is less pronounced and 
the demands of the bureaucracies less insatiable have not made a more 
significant contribution. The spiritual malaise described here may 
have other symptoms elsewhere. The fact remains that the entire 
free world suffers not only from administrative myopia but also from 
self-righteousness and the lack of a sense of direction. 

One reason why intellectuals outside the administrative machines 
have not made a greater contribution is that for them protest has too 
often become an end in itself. Whether they have withdrawn by 
choice or because of the nature of their society, many intellectuals have 
confused the issues by simplifying them too greatly. They have re- 
fused to recognize that, policymaking involves not only the clear con- 
ception of ideas but also the management of men. In the process 
analysis has been too often identified with policymaking. 

But the equivalence is not absolute, particularly if analysis is con- 
ceived too rigidly. Effective policy fits its measures to circumstances. 
Analysis strives:to eliminate the accidental ; it seeks principles of gen- 
eral validity. The policymaker is faced with situations where at some 
point discussion will be overtaken by events, where to delay for the 
sake of refinement of thought may invite disaster. Analysis, by con- 
trast, can and must always sacrifice time to clarity; it is not com- 
pleted until all avenues of research have been explored. The differ- 
ence between the mode of policy and the mode of analysis is therefore 
one of perspective. Policy looks toward the future; its pace is dic- 
tated by the need for decision in a finite time. Analysis assumes an 
i act or a given set of factors; its pace is the pace of re- 

ection. 

The difficulty arises not from the analytic method but from the 
failure to relate it to the problems of the policymaker. The quest 
for certainty, essential.for analysis, —— paralyzing when pushed 
to extremes with respect’ to policy. e' search for universality, 
which has produced so much of the greatest intellectual effort, may 
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lead to something close to dogmatism in national affairs. The result 
ean be a tendenéy to recoil before the act of choosing among alterna- 
tives which is inseparable from policymaking, and to ignore the tragic 
aspect of policymaking which lies precisely im its unavoidable com- 
ponent of conjecture. There can come about a temptation to seek to 
combine the advantage of every course of action; to delay commit- 
ment “until all the facts are in,” until, that is, the future has been 
reduced to an aspect of the past. 

As a consequence, on many issues the short-run and manipulative 
approach of the bureaucracy and its adjuncts is opposed, if at all, 
by an abstract, dogmatic moralism that all too often cannot be re- 
lated to the problem at hand. The technicians who act as if the cold 
war were its own purpose are confronted by others who sometimes talk 
as if the cold war could be ended by redefining the term, The 
Machiavellianism of short-term expedients much too frequently has 
as its sole antagonist a Utopianism that seems more concerned with 
registering a dissent than with contributing a sense of direction. The 
self-righteousness that sees in conscientious. coordinating procedures 
a sufficient gauge of valid policy is little affected by a perfectionism 
that segments policy into cycles of domestic and foreign concerns (do 
we have the moral right to act. abroad as long as there is a Little 
Rock?) ; or by a fastidiousness that spends more energy on establish- 
ing a moral equivalence between our attitudes and those of Com- 
munism than on defining the moral content of what we stand for. 
(Since we and the Communists distrust each other, an attempt on our 
part to claim superior morality is the most certain means to prevent 
a lasting peace.) 

Thus if the intellectual is to deepen national policy he faces a deli- 
cate task. He must steer between the Scylla of letting the bureauc- 
racy prescribe what is relevant or useful and the Charybdis of 
defining these criteria too abstractly. If he inclines too much toward 
the former, he will turn into a promoter of technical redemies; if he 
chooses the latter, he will run the risks of confusing dogmatism with 
morality and of courting martyrdom—of becoming, in short, as wrap- 
ped up in a cult of rejection as the activist is in a cult of success. 

Where to draw the line between excessive commitment to the bureau- 
cracy and paralyzing aloofness depends on so many intangibles of 
circumstance and personality that it is difficult to generalize. Perhaps 
the matter can be stated as follows: 

One of the challenges of the contemporary situation is to demon- 
strate the overwhelming importance of purpose over technique. The 
intellectual should, therefore, not refuse to participate in. policy- 
making, for to do so would confirm the administrative stagnation. 
But in cooperating, the intellectual has two loyalties: To the organiza- 
tion that employs him as well as to values which transcend the bureau- 
cratic framework and which provide his. basic motivation. It is 
important for him to remember that one of his contributions to the 
administrative process is his independence, and that one of his tasks 
is oY, seek to prevent unthinking routine from becoming an end in 
itself, 

The intellectual must, therefore, decide not only whether to partici- 
pate in the administrative process but. also in what capacity : Whether 
as an intellectual or as an administrator. If he assumes the former 
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role, it is essential for him to retain the freedom to deal with the 
policymaker from a position of independence, and to reserve the right 
to assess the policymaker’s demands in terms of his own standards, 
Paradoxically, this may turn out to be also most helpful to the policy- 
maker. For the greater the bureaucratization and the more eminent 
the policymaker, the more difficult it is to obtain advice in which 
substantive considerations are not submerged by or at least identified 
with organizational requirements. 

Such an attitude requires an occasional separation from administra- 
tion. In all humility, the intellectual must guard his distinctive and 
in this particular context most crucial qualities: The pursuit of knowl- 
edge rather than of administrative ends, the perspective supplied by 
a nontechnical vantage point. It is, therefore, essential for him. to 
return from time to time to his library or his laboratory to “recharge 
his batteries,” If he fails to do this he will turn into an administrator, 
distinguished from some of his colleagues only by having been re- 
eruited from the intellectual community. Such a relationship does 
not preclude a major contribution. But it will then have to be in 
terms of the organization’s criteria, which can be changed from within 
only by those in the most preeminent positions. 


THE HIGHEST OF STAKES 


Ultimately the problem is not the intellectual’s alone or even pri- 
marily. There is no substitute for greater insight on the part of our 
executives, in or out of Government. Advice cannot replace knowl- 
edge. Neither Churchill nor Lincoln nor Roosevelt was the product of 
a staff. As long as our executives conceive their special skill to be 
«, kind of intuitive ability to choose among conflicting advice and as 
long as they see this skill largely in administrative or psychological 
but not substantive terms, their relationship with the intellectual 
will produce frustration as often as mutual support. The executive, 
while making a ritual of consulting the intellectual, will consider him 
hopelessly abstract or judge him by his suitability in achieving short- 
term ends, And the intellectual, while participating in the policy- 
making process, will always have the feeling that he never had a 
chance to present the most important considerations. The executives’ 
lack of understanding of the process of reflection and the fragmented 
nature of their approach to policy causes them to place a premium on 
qualities in intellectuals which they can most easily duplicate in their 
own organization. It leads them to apply administrative criteria to 
the problems of creativity, thereby making it difficult to transcend 
the standards of the moment, The intellectuals’ unfamiliarity with 
the management of men makes them overlook the difficulty in the ap- 
plication of their maxims. 

The solution is not to turn philosophers into kings or kings into 
philosophers. But it is essential that our leadership groups overcome 
the approach to national issues as an extracurricular activity that does 
not touch the core of their concerns. The future course of our society 
is not a matter to be charted administratively.. The specialization of 
functions turns into a caricature when decision making and the pur- 
suit of knowledge on which it.is based are treated as completely sepa- 
rate activities, by either executives or intellectuals. Our society re- 
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quires above all to overcome its current lassitude, to risk itself on 
new approaches in a situation different from our historical expecta- 
tion. This sense of purpose cannot come from a bureaucracy, and 
it will not come from our present leadership groups if they continue 
to see the challenge primarily as a succession of technical problems. 

It is true that many of the difficulties described here are due to quali- 
ties which also account for the strength and vitality of our society. 
Against the background of our sudden projection into world affairs 
we have undoubtedly performed creditably. Unfortunately, our 
period offers no prizes for having done reasonably well; it does not 
permit us to rest on historical comparison. Our sole measure is our 
ability to contribute a sense of direction in a world in turmoil. 

The stakes could hardly be higher. The deepest cause of the in- 
humanity of our time is probably the pedantic application of admin- 
istrative norms. Its symbol may well be the “commissar,” the ideal 
type of bureaucrat, who condemns thousands without love and with- 
out hatred simply in pursuance of an abstract duty. But we would 
do ourselves an injustice if we ignored that the commissar is not just 
a Soviet but a universal phenomenon—the Soviet system has simply 
encouraged it in its most extreme form. He is the administrator whose 
world is defined by regulations in whose making he had no part, and 
whose substance dees not concern him, to.whom reality is exhausted 
by the organization in which he finds himself.. Our challenge is to 
rescue the individual from this process; to escape from the pretentious- 
ness and stultifying quality of an atmosphere in which all sense of 


reverence for the unique is lost in the quest for reducing everything to 


manipulable quantities. The way we face this challenge will be the 
ultimate test of our long-proclaimed belief in the dignity of the 
individual. 


HOW SHALL WE FORGE A STRATEGY FOR SURVIVAL? 
By Senator Henry M. Jackson 
(Address before the National War College, Washington, D.C., April 16, 1959) 


General Harrold, faculty, members of the National War College 
and Industrial College of the Armed Forces, I am honored to have 
this opportunity to talk to you again. I thoroughly enjoy these oc- 
casions—above all the question period which follows this opening 
pessemeng So I will immediately get down to the presentation of my 
theme. 

The central issue of our time is this: Can a free society so organize 
its human and material resources as to outperform totalitarianism ? 
Can a free people continue to identify new problems in the world and 
in space—and.respond, in time, with:new- ideas? I-think you would 
poe with me that the answer to these two questions is now in 

oubt. 

Only 1 out of every 16 people in the world is an American. 
We occupy only 7 percent of the earth’s land. Yet we carry the 
major burden of creating a world environment in which the demo- 
cratic experiment can survive and prosper. 

In performing this task, a host of new problems crowd upon us: 
the rising nationalism in former colonial areas, the mounting pace 
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of technology, exploding population growth, atomic weapons in the 
hands of more and more states. And complicating all of them is 
the increasing severity of the Sino-Soviet thalleape, 

The danger of a shooting war is clear. 

We should expand military programs to develop the strength we 
need to win any war that sight Ne forced upon us. We ought— 
and I use the word deliberately, for it is fundamentally a moral 
issue—we ought to do whatever is necessary to win and hold a de- 
cisive lead in the race for new weapons systems. And, together 
with our allies, we ought to develop strength adequate to protect the 
free world with limited means against limited aggression. 

It is absurd to say that we cannot afford to do these things.. We 
cannot afford not to do them. 

Could there have been anything more unimaginative than the de- 
fense budget ceiling of $14 billion in 1950—just before the Korean 
attack? In 3 years we had to treble our defense program, and we 
have maintained it at substantially that level ever since. Now even 
a $40 to $41 billion defense program isn’t enough. 

Yet our leadership has reverted to the arbitrary budget ceiling—an 
ideal device to obscure the real requirements of survival. 

It is high time that we ceased being victims of a budgetary fetish. 
We should determine our defense needs in the light of the threat. 
Then we must find economically sound ways to meet those needs—by 
expanding our economy, and, if necessary, by providing more funds 
through additional taxes. 

But today I wish to speak of the perils of the cold war. If we do 
what we ought to do militarily, we may not have a shooting war. In 
that case, the decisive struggle of our time will be fought on the battle- 
ground of the cold war. And that is precisely the battleground where 
Premier Khrushchev thinks he can beat us, plans to beat us, and will 
beat us unless we get to work. 

What is this cold war all about? It is a war to determine what 
kind of world system is to be created on this planet, a Communist 
world system or a world system in which free institutions can survive 
and flourish, 

By outperforming us in one field after another, the Communists 
plan to demonstrate that their system represents the inevitable wave 
of the future, and that our friends and allies have no realistic alterna- 
tive except to join forces with them. 

Loss of the cold war could be as final, and fatal, as defeat in an 
all-out war. And now we are losing the cold war, when we could be 
winning it. ; 

Our own power as against that of the Communist bloc is in decline. 
We are losing ground in one field after another—military power, 
economic strength, scientific capability, political influence, and psy- 
chological impact. We are going downhill at an accelerating rate— 
which is the normal way of going downhill. And if that is a joke, 
it is a grim one. 

The results of a continuation of this decline can be predicted with 
almost mathematical accuracy. The combination of growing Com- 
munist power and weakening American a will produce a chain 
reaction of defeats for the free world. Finally, as the culmination 
of retreat, after retreat, after retreat, we will stand at bay—isolated 
and desperate. 
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There is no lack of good ideas as to what. we have to do to reverse 
the tide of events. Over and over again lecturers here at the War 
College have said what we should do. 

We should move faster to the invulnerable military deterrent, 
the Minuteman, and the Polaris missile system. 

We should expand our economy at an annual rate of 5 or 6 per- 
cent, not 1 or 2 percent. 

We should strengthen education across the board, especially in 
the sciences and foreign languages, but being careful not to neg- 
lect. the social sciences, which are, so to speak, the sciences of the 
cold war. 

We should increase our technical cooperation and development 
loan programs. 

We should make a dramatic demonstration of our power to help 
the economically impoverished countries, and underwrite India’s 
historic development program. 

We should rally more of our best brains into public service. 

We should be doing all these things—and many others. 

Committee after committee has proposed programs to fortify our 
position in the cold war. Indeed, for every new crisis we seem to get 
a new committee. 

It is a formidable succession—for example, the Finletter Committee, 
the Gray Committee, the Paley Commission, the Sarnoff Commission, 
the President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers, the Citizens 
Advisers on Mutual Security, the Gaither Committee, the Draper 
Committee, the Boechenstein Committee—not to mention the Commit- 
tee on Economic Development and the study groups of the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund. 

Over and over again these committees warn that we are losing the 
74 war. Over and over again they recommend policies to stem the 
tide. 

Their reports are not refuted. But neither are they acted upon. 
They are simply referred to some other committee for “study”. After 
a decent interval, they are moved to some file drawer in the Pentagon 
or the State Department, there to await eventual transport to the 
National Archives and Records at 8th Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, NW. 

ee of what value are all the good ideas if nothing ever comes of 
them ! 

The truth is we know pretty well what we should do. The tragedy 
> we have not done it, we are not doing it, and we show few signs of 

oing it. 

Why are the American people failing to pull themselves together 
and act on the good ideas available? What is missing? 

Certainly we do not lack a worthy cause—freedom. Certainly we 
do not lack the capacity for hard work—that is our tradition. Cer- 
tainly we do not lack material resources—we have plenty of them and 
we could easily have more. Certainly we do not lack brainpower—we 
have an aeeadatnn of that. 

at seems most to be missing is a coherent and purposeful national 

program that sets forth in simple terms what we have to do to survive, 
and why. 





— =  - VV 
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Tn wartime, there is a basic strategy to defeat the enemy. Our 
leaders know, and our people know, what they are trying to do, and 
what is demanded of them, This makes possible the marvelous unity 
and energy of wartime. 

We have no comparable strategy for the cold war. Our leaders do 
not know, and the people sash ad not know, what our purposes are 
and how we propose to achieve them. ‘The harsh tasks of the cold war 
are glossed over with soothing cliches and platitudes. Our people are 
never told what is required of them. The Congress is presented with 
only bits and pieces of policies—that give us no clear idea of what the 
executive branch is really trying to accomplish. And how can one 
expect to win any struggle unless one has a strategy for victory? 

In this respect, the British in the 19th century were far ahead of 
us. The British leaders knew what they were doing and how they 
intended to do it. They were running a great empire and they had 
to maintain the freedom of the seas. ‘Their people understood what 
was required—they were indoctrinated in their duties from the cradle. 
Everyone knew the importance of a education, the need to train 
for posts throughout the empire, the indispensability of a strong navy, 
and the significance of free trade. 

During the 19th century the British people showed extraordinary 
energy and sustained a prodigious national effort. 

By contrast, we seem to manage only sporadic effort. Come a crisis 
we may arouse ourselves to take emergency action. We appoint a 
Science Adviser to the President, we rush wheat to India, we improvise 
an airlift to Lebanon, we consent to a summit meeting. 

But at no time are the vital energies of our people fully engaged. 
At no time are our people shown the “whole package” of effort that 
isneeded. Atno time are the tasks of the cold war presented in terms 
that are meaningful to men at the workbench, to shopkeepers, to chil- 
dren in school, and to housewives. 

In short—we do not have a national onc <I that elicits the inter- 
est, support, and continuity of effort necessary for survival. 

How can we get that kind of a national stra: ? 

More dynamic leadership would, of course, help.’ There is no sub- 
stitute for brains and firm direction of Government policy. 

For example, when General Marshall reached the conclusion that we 
had to do something about Europe’s economic plight in 1947, there 
was little problem in mobilizing talented people and public support to 
translate this idea into the highly successful European Recovery 
Program. 

But it is not a satisfactory system that is completely dependent 
upon the personality of a single leader—or a handful of leaders. The 
stakes are too great for us to on the all-pervasive wisdom of our 
top leadership. We should have sound methods for eee a na- 
tional strategy—that will strengthen the hand of our leaders whatever 
their caliber, and make even an excellent leader that much more 
effective. 

If we could get top-level officials to stay longer on the job, of course 
that would help. 

I trust we can make some progress in this field, but we cannot expect 
spectacular results. A rapid turnover in top-level people is not ‘simply 
the mark of the present administration. It has been true of every 
administration in recent times. 
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One thing I am sure would help—better machinery for policy- 
making. 

Organization by itself cannot assure a strategy for victory in the 
cold war. But good organization can help, and poor organization 
can and does hurt. Let’s face it: we are poorly organize 

Also, unlike some problems that. confront. us, that.of organization 
is within the power of the Congress to tackle. 

We now have an enormous executive branch and elaborate policy 
mechanisms: The Office of the President, the Cabinet, the National 
Security Council, and its two subsidiaries, the Operations Coordinat- 
ing Board and the Planning Board. We have the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Office of the Secre- 
tary of State—departmental planning staffs, and ‘hundreds of ad- 
visory boards, steering groups, interdepartmental committees, and 
special Presidential committees like the Draper Committee. 

Yet this modern Hydra, with nine times nine heads, fails to pro- 
duce what we need. 

According to the chart it does the job: 

The Planning Board of the National Security Council plans and 
proposes new policies and programs. These go for consideration to 
the heads of Departments who are members of the National Security 
Council. An agreed paper is approved by the National Security 
Couneil—which serves.as an advisory board for the President. The 
President decides, The policy is then implemented under the watch- 
ful eye of the Operations Coordinating Board. And the President 
has a clear and consistent policy to spell out for the American people. 

The procedure is pretty as a picture—and that is what it is, a pretty 
picture on an organization chart. It has little or nothing to do with 
reality. 

First, the NSC is not and by its nature cannot be an effective plan- 
ning agency, except in the most Olympian sense. 

The President may and should make the most basic strategic de- 
cisions—such as the decision in 1941 to defeat Germany first and 
Japan second. In making such decisions the President no doubt needs 
the advice and counsel of an agency like the NSC. But neither the 
President nor the NSC and its Planning Board can make the detailed 
plans necessary to give effect to the basic strategic decisions. Plan- 
ning of this sort requires the knowledge and experience of the experts, 
and also the resources and the environment of the Department having 
the main responsibility forthe opertations being plehned.’ It is only 
in the Department concerned that the necessary conditions for ex- 
tended creative planning work can be provided. And of course there 
must be cross-contacts and -cross-stimuli between experts in the sev- 
eral Departments, at the level where planning is done. 

The proper role of the NSC is to criticize and evaluate Departmen- 
tal planning and proposals in light of the knowledge, interests, and 
possibly conflicting policies of other Departments: In this way what 
we call a coordinated view may be developed, and such a view may be 
very helpful to the President. in making a clear determination of the 
executive will. oe he ; 

If, howeyér, the official views of other Departments are 
at the planning stage, as they will be if planning is undertaken at 
the NSC level, compromise and Departmental jockeying begin too 
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early. The result is that clear and purposeful planning becomes al- 
most: impossible. - The: <bit-guiaaien the NSC a-planning agency, 
therefore, has been a serious mistake in my view. 

Second, and again in the nature of things, top-level officers cannot 
thoroughly consider or think deeply about plans. They need to be 
confronted with the specific issues which grow out of an effort to 
harmonize a new policy with other policies. The so-called Planning 
Board can be very helpful by cea such conflicts, defining them 
sharply, and presenting the distilled issues to the top level for deci- 
sion. This is an essential function—but it is not the first step in 
policy planning and should not. be mixed-up with the first step. 

You know the typical week in the life of a Cabinet officer—7 formal 
speeches, 7 informal speeches, 7 hearings on the Hill, 7 official cock- 
tail parties, 7 command dinner engagements. It is a schedule which 
leaves no time for the kind of reflection essential to creative planning. 
What they can do, should do, must do—and all that they should be 
asked to do—is to pass judgment on Pret 4 defined policy issues. 

Of course Cabinet members have the obligation to encourage and 
back the officers in their Department who are charged with pohiey 
planning. The responsibility of the policy planner should run clear] 
to his Departmental head. In this way staff planning can be wiinel 
into line decisions—and the authority of the Departmental head can 
support and strengthen the hand of the planner. 

ut I am convinced that we will never get the kind of policy plan- 
ning we need if we expect the top-level officers to participate actively 
in the planning process. They simply do not have the time, and in 
any event they rarely have the outlook or the talents of the es 
planner. They cannot explore issues deeply and systematically. ey 
cannot argue the advantages and disadvantages at length in the kind 
of give-and-take essential if one is to reach a solid understanding 
with others en points of agreement. and disagreement. 

Third, and largely for these reasons, a plan originating in the NSC 
will almost inevitably possess a fatal flaw; namely, a lack of internal 
consistency. 

Good plans must be coherent; they must have sharp edges, for their 
— is to cut through a problem; their various elements must be 

armonious and eee, They must have the kind of logic, 
or, if you prefer, the kind of thematic unity which grows out of the 
uncompromising and uncompromised efforts of a creative mind. Com- 
promise must come, but it’ should come after the planning procéss 
has been completed and as an adjustment of conflicts between a co- 
herent plan and other coherent plans. 

As you well know, NSC papers are in the end the result of com- 
promises between different Departments. That is as it must be. The 
question is: What should the NSC seek to compromise? My answer 
is that the NSC should be presented with the most sharply defined 
policy issues and choices; not with papers which have already lost 
their cutting edge by a process of compromise at lower levels. When 
compromise begins at the planning stage, the issues which come to the 
NSC have already lost their sharpness, clarity, and bite. The paper 


which is already inoffensive to every Department may be easily ap- 
proved, but it is also useless. 

In short, plans which do not lead to sharp disputes at the NSC 
level are not good plans; they do not present the kind of issues which 
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the top level ought to be called upon to decide in this hard-slugging 
contest between the Sino-Soviet bloc and ourselves. 

There is, I submit, a role for both Chiefs and Indians, and only 
confusion can result when the Indians try to do the work of comprise 
which is the job of Chiefs. 

As it now functions, the NSC is a dangerously, misleading facade. 
The American people and even the Congress get the impression that 
when the Council meets, fresh and unambiguous strategies are decided 
upon. This is not the case, though it ought to be the case. The NSC 
spends most of its time readying papers that mean all things to all 
men. 

An NSC paper is commonly so ambiguous and so general that the 
issues must all be renegotiated when the situation to which it was sup- 
posed to apply actually arises. By that time it is too late to take any- 
thing but emergency action, 

Fourth, national decision-making, as a result, becomes in a fact a 
series of ad hoc, spur of the moment, crash actions, 

Because the NSC does not really produce strategy, the handling of 
day-to-day problems is necessarily left to the Departments concerned. 
Each goes its own way because purposeful, hard-driving, goal-direct- 
ed strategy, which alone can give a cutting edge to day-to-day tactical 
operations, is lacking. 

Henry Kissinger has well described the kind of strategy which is 
the product of this process: “It is as if in commissioning a painting, 
a patron would ask one artist to draw the face, another the body, an- 
other the hands, and still another the feet, simply because each artist 
is particularly good in one category.” It is.small wonder that the 
meaning of the whole is obscured both to the participants and to the 

ublic. 
Indeed, and this is perhaps the most serious criticism, our present 
dee system actually stultifies true creative effort in the executive 
ranch. 

Because planning is supposed to take place at the NSC level, the 
Departments are relieved of responsibility for identifying upcoming 
problems and for generating new ideas and are even discouraged from 
trying, The Indians are supposed merely to carry out. existing pol- 
icy, not to propose new policy. The result is that a yast.reservoir of 
talent goes largely untapped. 

Creative thought generally springs from daily concern with real 
problems, from the efforts of operators to operate. The new idea sel- 
dom comes from the man who turns ‘his mind. to a problem now and 
then; it comes from the man who is trying to lick a problem and finds 
that he can’t lick it with the tools he has. 

The present NSC process, furthermore, has reduced the cross-con- 
tacts and cross-stimuli between the Departments and. services at the 
level where planning and operating take place or should take place. 

One reason for this is that, in principle, no contacts, are needed if 
policy planning is reserved to higher levels, and the lower levels are 
supposed to restrict themselves. to carrying out instructions. An- 
other reason may be that when planning is reserved to the highest lev- 
els, each Department considers that it must prepare to fight a battle in 
the NSC for its special point of view. It, therefore, mobilizes itself 
for making its case in a manner that will support'and show off the 
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Departmental viewpoint to the best advantage. Contacts with other 
Departments are discouraged because they might provide them with 
arguments with which to rebut the views of one’s own Department. 

The bankruptcy of the present NSC technique is dramatized by the 
administration’s increasing reliance on “distinguished citizens com- 
mittees” both to review past policies and also to recommend future ac- 
tion—the Gaither Committee, the Draper Committee, the Boechenstein 
Committee—and soon. These committees may come up with excellent 
ideas—though this is probably the exception, not the rule. But few 
of the ideas are used. 

Once such a temporary committee has presented its report, it is 
obviously in a poor position to fight its suggestions through to a deci- 
sion. And the fresher its ideas, the greater the need for a hard fight 
to overcome vested interests in current policy. The fate of the Gaither 
Report is a classic case in point. 

The sum of the matter is this: Our governmental processes do not 
produce clearly defined and purposeful strategy for the cold war. 
Rather they typically issue in endless debate as to whether a given 
set of circumstances is in fact a problem—until a crisis removes all 
doubt, and at the same time removes the possibility of effective action. 

I grant that. the cold war challenges our organizational ability to 
the limit. Yet think back to what we accomplished in World War 
II. With the stimulus of war, we put together a clearly defined na- 
tional program of requirements and priorities. Then we set national 
goals tomeet them. And we exerted the needed effort. Between 1940 
and 1944 we increased the real value of our gross national product b 
55 percent, and while putting i1 million men into uniform and send- 
ing them all over the world, we were still able to increase the real con- 
sumption of goods and services by about 11 percent during that period. 

Or think back to Korea. Between 1950 and 1953 we increased the 
real value of our gross national product by 16 percent and while multi- 
plying defense expenditures threefold, we increased the real consump- 
tion of goods and services by about 8 percent. 

Can we organize such an effort without the stimulus of war? This 
is the heart problem of our time. Can a free society successfully 
organize itself to plan and carry out a national strategy for victory in 
the cold war? 

I recently proposed to my colleagues in Congress that we make a 
full-dress study of this problem, with public hearings and a formal 
report. This would be the first congressional review of Government 
methods for formulating national policy in the cold war. The study 
would be conducted in a nonpartisan manner. We would not be inter- 
ested in destructive criticism but in constructive help. 
ae general questions that need consideration run something like 
this: 


1, What is the present structure for formulating national 
policy ? 
, What is it supposed to accomplish ? 
. Is it doing it? 
. In what areas are there grave shortcomings ? 
. Why is this the case? 
6. What improvements should be made? 


Or Co bo 


50415—60——11 
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We need to find out why critical issues constantly fail to rise to the 
level of national decision—in time. Experts down the line often see 
an issue, debate it, and write a paper about it—then the problem gets 
lost on its tortuous movement upward through the layers of bureauc- 


racy. 

eee and over again, vital questions never get before top officials in 
such a way that those officials have to face them, take responsibility 
for them, and decide them—one way or the other. 

Might there be some way in effect to force top-level response to spe- 
cific ideas and issues? For example, why did it take a letter from the 
Congress as late as 1955 to induce the President to receive his first 
full-scale briefing on the status of our ballistic missile program ? 

In addition, we should ask this kind of question : 

1. Does a case history of NSC 68 reveal useful lessons for the future ? 
This paper, which proposed a major defense buildup, was worked out 
in 1949-50, before the Korean attack, but it was signed by President 
Truman only after the attack. To my knowledge it is the first com- 
prehensive statement of a national strategy. 

2. Did the NSC fully consider the psychological impact of permit- 
ting the Russians to register scientific firsts in the intercontinental 
ballistic missile, in orbiting a satellite, and in sending a rocket beyond 
the moon? Was a decision taken that these scientific firsts did not 
matter ? 

I know there are some people who believe these scientific firsts do 
not matter. I think they are 100 percent wrong. The psychological 
impact of being the first to put a man on the moon cannot be under- 
estimated. It will make an enormous difference to the in-between 
world and to the Russians as well—if they do it first. It will even 
give us cause to doubt our own abilities. 

3. Has the NSC considered and decided whether or not to make it 
a goal of national policy to substantially increase our gross national 
product—say from 1 or 2 percent to 5 or 6 percent ? 

The difference between a 3 percent and a 5 percent rate is staggering. 
In 10 years—one short donload economy could turn out an extra 
$630 billion if we could step up our rate of growth from 3 percent to 
5 percent. 

f this goal has not been considered, who in the Government pre- 
pares the alternative policy recommendations on this problem? And 
who actually makes the decision ? 

4, Has the NSC prepared a paper analyzing the implications of an 
arbitrary defense budget ceiling both for our defense program and 
for the strength of our political and diplomatic hand ? 

5. How much consideration has been given to the implications of 
the use of nuclear weapons in limited war? How has this matter 
been presented to the President? 

6. Has the NSC prepared a paper analyzing the alternative ways 
this country could support and finance an increased defense program ? 
Has such a paper been discussed by the Cabinet? 

7. Has the isc considered the relation of our present output of 
scientists and engineers to the future needs of defense and welfare, 
and made alternative recommendations to the President ? 

At this point, you could legitimately ask what constructive remedies 
the Congress can hope to recommend ? 
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I believe there are at least two main areas where Congress could 
make helpful proposals : 

In the first place, better ways can be found to stimulate deep, sus- 
tained, creative thinking about the whole range of problems facing 
our Nation and society. 

In this connection several possibilities suggest themselves. 

Policy planning staffs aes be set up in each main Department, with 
a position, role, and prestige like that of the policy planning staff in 
the State Department in the Truman administration. 

Continuing staff relations could be organized between Defense and 
State, with the inclusion of other Departments as occasion warranted. 
These might center in joint meetings between Departmental policy 
planning staffs, or the directors of policy planning. 

Continuing cross contacts could and should be organized at other 
levels, like that between State and the Joint Chiefs of Staff during 
the Korean war. 

The equivalent of a Rand organization might be organized for the 
executive branch, perhaps responsible to the Secretary of State. 

An equivalent of a permanent Gaither Committee could be organ- 
ized in the form of an Academy of National Policy, outside the Gov- 
ernment, but with access to classified information. The Academy 
could draw on experts in defense, in the sciences, social sciences, and 
humanities, and on leaders from private life. Insofar as possible the 
Academy’s reports would be made public, as part of a continuing effort 
to develop an informed public opinion.. In addition, the Academy 
could also prepare confidential reports for use of the Government. 

Unlike the Gaither and similar temporary committees, a permanent 
center would have a chance to build a reputation and tradition for 
responsible and helpful rts. 

econdly, better methods can be found to formulate and carry out 
a clearly defined and purposeful national program at the Presidential 
level. 

Here again several possibilities suggest. themselves : 

The task of the NSC staff could be redefined as the identification 
and clarification of policy choices for the President and his principal 
advisers. Its bergen would not be to reach ambiguous compromises, 
but to sharpen policy choices in order to assist the President and the 
NSC to see the issues clearly and thus to decide them intelligently. 
This change would recognize, in organizational terms, that the proper 
role of the President and his advisers is to make choices between 
clearly stated and sharply defined proposals. 

The central role of the Secretary of State could be affirmed by giv- 
ing him primary responsibility. for the initial presentation to the 
Council of the NSC papers in which policy choices are defined. 

The NSC staff could be reorganized, and composed of the heads of 
the Departmental policy planning staffs, responsible to their Depart- 
ment chiefs. That kind of a staff would be better prepared to define 
issues and thus to prepare the way for intelligent decision-making 
at the top level than the present staff which is responsible to an in- 
dependent director. 

n short, NSC staff papers could be shaped to force the careful 
weighing of alternative courses of action by NSC members, and to 
force the Chiefs of Departments and the President to make the choices 
between alternatives that they should make. 
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Let me say at this point: 

We could develop excellent machinery and come up with all kinds 
of fine proposals—but if these proposals never reach the top level 
for decision, then we would be no better off than at present. We 
would be right back with the Gaither Report. Iam not sure what the 
full answer is. As I have indicated, this aspect of the problem must 
be thoroughly considered by our congressional inquiry. I am sure, 
however, of what we need and are looking for—a national policy- 
making system that by its nature gets critical issues, sharply defined, 
up to the highest level where a conclusion can be reached on them— 
in good time. 

Finally, given the kind of national strategy I have been talking 
about, the Pacoreticns Coordinating Board would come into its own. 
There is a need for such an agency. The committee headed by Wil- 
liam Jackson, way back in 1953, had a good idea. But the coordina- 
tion of operations presupposes a guiding national strategy and the 
OCB cannot coordinate because this precondition is lacking. It can- 
not direct until it receives strategic directives. It cannot wield the 
baton because there is no orchestra, only a collection of anarchic 
musicians each playing his own hot licks on his own instrument with 
his own music. 

Of course, a new and better organization of itself is not going to 
be the whole answer. At best, organization can only help. 

You know well enough how much we need vigorous and creative 
national leadership. Most of you know from personal experience 
the importance in high places of a hospitality to ideas. And there 
must be a recognition of the fundamental problem. 

Perhaps I am wrong, but I think our fundamental problem is that 
we do not have a national strategy for victory in the contest with 
world Communism. 

At this point in our history, I believe there is no more important 
contribution that the Senate could make than to prod, poke, and irri- 
tate the executive branch into developing such a strategy and organiz- 
ing our Government for that task. 

And I do know this, and with the immodesty becoming a Senator 
I will assert it with all the force I have: without such a clear st: 
it will prove increasingly difficult to get the public and congressional 
support that is the essential underpinning of the adequate, purposeful, 
continuing action on which victory in the cold war depends. 

It is far more difficult to generate the enthusiasm for the long drawn 
out efforts of the cold war than for the dramatic clashes of a hot war. 
It is on this fact that Mr. Khrushchev is heavily banking. All the 
more important, therefore, is the formulation of a clear and under- 
standable strategy for victory. 

In conclusion, let me just say this: 

We fail to act on the good ideas available. We fritter away our 
strength on secondary matters. We fiddle trifling tunes while the 
world burns. But back of all that—still the true glory of a free so- 
ciety is its central conviction: The world can be made a decent place to 
live in—a world of peace, material well-being, justice, and freedom— 
a world “in which no individual is lost and none is forgotten.” 

Free men are the real champions of the future. We are the bearers 
of the truly revolutionary idea of our age—that the quest for human 
welfare and the quest for human liberty are one and the same quest. 
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The truth is that to every threat of defeat there has always come the 
resolute response of free men—*It shall not be.” 

This can be so again, as we in our time bend our efforts to building 
the decent world for which we stand—knowing that humanity’s hope 
depends upon it. 


[The New York Times Magazine, June 7, 1959] 
CAN WE ENTRUST DEFENSE TO A COMMITTEE? 


Our Cold War Strategy Board—the National Security Council— 
Is, by Its Very Nature, Says a Critic, Given to Exessive Com- 
promise and the Dilution of Executive Responsibility 


By Hans J. Morgenthau 


(Hans J. Morgenthau, former consultant to the State Department, is a professor 
of political science at the University of Chicago and currently a member of the 
Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton and the Center of Foreign Policy 
Research in Washington.) 


Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, from Washington, created 
something of a sensation when, last April 16 before the National 
War College, he summarized his criticism of our governmental proc- 
ess in the field of national security in these words: “As it now func- 
tions, the National Security Council is a dangerously misleadin 
facade.” Following this address, Senator Jackson was spall 
chairman of a Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery to study 
the Nation’s ability to plan and coordinate cold war strategy. 

There is nothing new, however, in concern over the operations of 
the National Security Council. During the campaign of 1952, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, referring to the planning function of the Council, 
declared : 


We have seen how that planning has failed time and again these last years. 
The failure of this agency to do the job for which it was set up—to make the 
right plans in time—produces waste on the grand scale * * *. The National 
Security Council as presently constituted is more a shadow agency than a really 
effective policymaker.” 

Is it still, and was it ever, as bad as all that? 

The Jackson committee and, with it, the Nation will have to ask 
themselves four fundamental questions : How is the National Security 
Council supposed to function? How has it actually functioned? 
Have the original conception and the actual performance of its func- 
tions been sound? Insofar as they are not sound, what remedies are 
available ? : ; 

The National Security Council was established in 1947 by an Act of 
Congress in order— 

* * * to advise the President with respect to the integration of domestic, for- 
eign, and military policies relating to the national security * * *. 

The law ascribes to the National Security Council two fundamental 
duties : 

(1) to assess and appraise the objectives, commitments, and risks of the 
United States in relation to our actual and potential military power, in the 


interest of national security, for the purpose of making recommendations to the 
President in connection therewith; and (2) to consider policies on matters of 
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common interest to the departments and agencies of the Government concerned 
with the national security, and to make recommendations to the President in 
connection therewith. 

According to the law, the NSC is composed of the President, who 
is its Chairman; the Vice President, who presides in the President’s 
absence; the Secretaries of State and Defense; the Director of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, and such department heads 
as the President has appointed or invited. 

Thus the Secretary of the Treasury, the Attorney General, the Di- 
rector of the Budget, the Chairmen of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Director of the Central Intel- 
hgence Agency and the head of the National Aeronautics: and Space 
Administration regularly attend the meetings of the Counceil..; So do 
the President’s Special Assistant for National Security Affairs and the 
Council’s Executive Secretary and his deputy. This nucleus is sur- 
rounded by department. heads, Government experts, and outside con- 
sultants who are invited to particular sessions. 

Two subsidiary agencies assist the Council in its work: the Nation- 
al Security Council Planning Board and the Operations Coordinat- 
ing Board. The purpose of the Planning Board is to bring the total 
resources of the Government to bear upon the clarification of issues, 
upon the sharpening of alternative policies and their implications. 
The Council, thus presented with a concise and complete picture of 
the situation and of the policies to cope with it, either agrees upon a 
single policy to be recommended to the President or else submits to 
the President alternative recommendations from among which he may 
choose one or none. Once the President’s decision is rendered, the 
Operations Coordinating Board is responsible for marshaling the 
ote resources of the Government for the faithful execution of that 

icy. 

To what extent does reality correspond to this picture of highly 
competent and thoroughly coordinated policy planning, formulation, 
and execution? The answers which officials participating in the work 
of the Council give to this question—and, in view of the secrecy of the 
Council’s operation, they are the only ones who can answer it with any 
degree of competence—range all the way from the assertion that if 
the NSC did not exist there ought to be something like it, to the 
statement that it is a waste of time. The extreme diversity of these 
assessments points to extreme differences in the quality of the differ- 
ent phases of the Council’s performance. 

In order to understand what the Council can and cannot do it is 
essential never to lose sight of the fact that the Council is a commit- 
tee. This is true of its two subsidiary boards as well. The virtues of 
the committee system are few, its vices are many—and the NSC 
shares in both. 

Aside from bringing order into a formerly disjointed system, the 
NSC compels the representatives of several agencies concerned with 
different aspects of the same policy to cooperate continuously and 
systematically on the three levels of planning, formulation, and ex- 
ecution of policy. The representative of agency A cannot help but 
take note of the assets, limitations, and concerns of agency B and 
of the ways of thinking of its representative, and vice versa. This 
continuous confrontation of diverse points of view is an educational 
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process that may well engender mutual understanding and lead to a 
built-in coordination of policies. 

The system has enabled the NSC to handle the continuation and 
development of established policies with a considerable measure of 
success. But the committee system has failed—and was bound to 
fail—in the vital task of initiating new policies and resolving major 
conflicts of views and interests among agencies represented on the 
Council. 

The men who meet in the NSC and its subsidiary boards are not 
free agents but instructed ambassadors representing the particular in- 
terests and particular points of view of their respective agencies. 
Only rarely have they dared to deviate from the policies of their 
agencies; making clear that they were speaking for themselves. 

Since the agency representatives meet in the NSC on equal terms, 
a minority point of view, if pressed, must be brought before the Presi- 
dent. In that case, one side or the other stands to lose—both sides, 
if the President does not choose between the alternatives, but leaves 
the decision in abeyance. Thus, while there have been many split 
recommendations on minor issues, few alternative proposals on basic 
policies, generally supported by the Departments of Defense and 
State against the Bureau of the Budget and the Treasury, have been 
advaneed. This imposition of budgetary limitations on all levels of 
policy planning distorts and inhibits the planning process from the 
outset, 

An air of diplomatic politeness is said to permeate generally the 
deliberations of the NSC; members of a team hesitate to antagonize 
each other by speaking their minds freely in criticism of their col- 
leagues’ policies. More particularly, a minor agency will think twice 
before opposing the disposition of a major department. 

As a result the NSC has tended to shy away from bold innovation 
in favor of a compromise—sometimes inconsistent within itself or 
with other compromises—or the evasion of decision altogether—often 
concealed in an exhortative formula which satisfies everybody be- 
cause it means all things to all agencies. 

Thus when the issue reaches the President, its outlines in terms 
of both information and judgment are likely to be blurred, while the 
alternative solutions have been dissolved in the formula of compro- 
mise. In the process the President is relieved of the burden of choos- 
ing; he approves what is presented to him as the Council’s: unani- 
mous advice. 

Since the formula which has thus become the policy of the United 
States has not really resolved the issue, but only glossed it over, the 
working groups under the Operations Coordinating Board interpret 
it in terms of their own agencies’ preferences. The result is either 
further compromise! or no coordination at all on the level of policy 
execution. Key agencies, such as the Defense and State Depart- 
ments, are no more coordinated today than they ever were. But 
worse than that, agencies can find themselves without an approved 
poliey, the NSC’s formula not having provided it and the Operations 
Coordinating Board not having distilled it, and therefore yield to 
vet another incentive to continue “safe” but obsolete routines. 

It is small wonder that there has been a tendency on the part of 
certain agencies to circumvent the NSC altogether. Some of the most 
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important new policies upon which the United States has embarked 
in the past 10 years were never brought before the NSC at all. A 
strong agency whose chief has the ear of the President has a much 
etter chance to get what it wants by bringing its policy recommenda- 
tion directly to the President than by Sinan it processed out of 
recognition by the machinery of the NSC. On the other hand, small 
and new agencies, which carry little weight within the governmental 
hierarchy, have at times been rather anxious to use the NSC as a 
forum and to avail themselves of. the opportunity to enlist the sup- 
port of powerful agencies. 

There are those who praise the NSC as “democracy in action,” 
“government of laws and not of men,” “representative government.” 

ey are doubly mistaken; for they misunderstand both the nature of 
democracy and the nature of policy formation. 

Democracy is responsible government; that is to say, the people or 
their representatives can hold the officials of the Government to 
account for their policies. Yet it is the earmark of government by 
committee that it shifts responsibility from an individual to a faceless 
collectivity. 

Who is responsible for the neglect of Latin America or the surprise 
of the Iraqi revolution? Who will be responsible if tomorrow a re- 
newed crisis over the offshore islands confronts us with a new dilemma 
and an increased danger? Below the President, the pranie’s finger 
can point to nobody in particular. In a sense, all the committees 
that had a hand in these policies are responsible, and since, as it were, 
everybody is responsible, nobody is. 

As democracy demands individual responsibility, so does the policy- 
making process. The conception of that process as “representation” 
of different points of view misunderstands the difference between the 
executive and legislative decision as well as the relation between the 
making of a decision, on the one hand, and information and consulta- 
tion, on the other. 

The policy decisions of the executive branch of the Government, like 
the decisions of the business executive or any decision an individual 
must make in his private affairs, are fundamentally different from the 
legislative decision. The latter is supposed to represent divergent 
interests brought to a common denominator or one interest which has 
won out over the others. The executive decision is supposed to be, 
first of all, the correct decision, the decision which is more likely than 
any other to bring forth the desired result. 

he committee system is appropriate for the legislative process, 
and it is not by accident that it originated and was institutionalized 
there. The executive decision requires the mind and will of one man 
who, after hearing the evidence and taking counsel, takes it upon 
himself to decide what the right action is under the circumstances. 

The relation between the making of the decision, on the one hand, 
and information and consultation, on the other, is, hierarchical, not 
equalitarian. The informant and consultant are the servants of the 
decision maker, not participants in the decision-making process. They 
provide the raw material for the decision, not the decision itself. 

In theory, the President is the one man who decides, on the advice 
of and with the information supplied by the NSC. In practice, how- 
ever, in the great majority of cases, the collectivity of the NSC decides, 
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or goes through the motions of deciding, with the President approving 
the result. 

The theory of the completeness of the President’s executive power is 
defied by the multiplicity and complexity of the decisions expected of 
him. The theory of the President deciding with the advice of the 
NSC has become in good measure a fiction. But what of the decision 
of the NSC replacing the President’s? It, too, has become in good 
measure a fiction. Thus the bureaucratic machinery moves slowly on, 
following the direction of its past miovements rather than of a clear- 
cut decision from above, and at best shifting its heavy weight slightly 
this way or that according to the changing distribution of the weights 
within itself. 

Not even the wisest and most vigorous of Presidents could perform 
the functions our system of government expects him to perform; nor 
could even the best organized and staffed NSC. The President 
cannot do what he is supposed to do because of the nature of his task; 
the NSC by virtue of its nature. 

Where, then, is the remedy? Three types of remedies have been 
proposed: To change the composition. of the NSC, to create another 
to advise the President and the NSC, and to interpose between the 
President and the NSC another man with-the power of decision. 

The President has at different times espoused the first and third 
remedies, while Senator Jackson, in suggesting the establishment of 
an Academy of National Policy to advise the President, has identi- 
fied himself with the second. 

In the campaign speech quoted earlier, Mr. Eisenhower called for 
the appointment to the NSC of “civilians of the highest capacity, in- 
tegrity and dedication to public service. They should have no other 
official duties,” 

And in a private letter, printed in Life, of March 16, 1959, he said: 
* * * In our conversation I pointed out to you that my “ideal” organizational 
change would be to create a post which I could call “‘the First Secretary of the 
Government.” This officer—who in this case would be Mr. Dulles—would be 
responsible to the President for coordinating and directing the efforts of the 
State Department, the USIA, the ICA, and the international activities of the 
Departments of Commerce, Agriculture, Labor, and Treasury. He would be 
relieved of the chore of meeting with committees and long hours of detailed dis- 
cussion and argument—he would be given time to think * * *. 

This letter, it seems to me, goes indeed to the heart of the problem. 

The problem lies in the congenital inability of the NSC to present 
the President with an overall view of the issue and sharply defined 
alternative policies, since the NSC is not: an independent agency 
with an independent eutlook, but only the sum total of the views and 
interests of the agencies represented on it. It cannot cure the disease 
of fragmentation and parochialism but institutionalizes it on the high- 
est level. The President, deprived of independent sources of informa- 
tion and judgment, is thereby reduced to one of three roles, all inade- 
quate: (1) arbiter of interagency conflict, (2) ratifier of compromise 
or the exhortative formula, (3) abstentionist who will return the issue 
to the agencies concerned in the hope that they will finally agree upon 
a formula which he can ratify. 

Would the addition of independent members to the NSC solve this 
problem? It might add to the prestige of the NSC’s advice, but it 
could not change its nature, for no outsider could dare to put his judg- 
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ment against the judgment of the agencies which have all the infor- 
mation and all the responsibility for the execution of policy. 

Could another committee of independent members provide the 
remedy? It might provide the President with ideas; it might plan 
policy with independent boldness. But when it comes to the formula- 
tion and execution of policy, the President would still be faced with 
the impossible task that faces him now. 

No President can perform the functions of Head of State, Chief 
Executive, Commander in Chief and head of his party at the same 
time. He cannot even plan, formulate, coordinate and supervise the 
execution of policy at the same time. A committee, such as the NSC, 
can make the President seem superfluous, but it cannot replace him. 
Only one man can do that, who combines the knowledge, judgment, 
character and, above all, authority necessary to impose his will, 
through a chain of command of officials individually responsible, u 
an executive branch fragmented into semi-autonomous fiefdoms. The 
President has the authority, but he has neither the time nor neces- 
sarily the other qualities. Yet he can appoint a man who has these 
qualities and invest him with his authority, and he can dismiss him 
when he shows himself lacking in these qualities. 

It matters little whether this man be the Secretary of State or the 
Vice President, whom President Eisenhower wanted to appoint in 
1956 Chairman of the Policy Coordinating Board. But it must be a 
man, not a committee. 

It has been said that there is no substitute for victory. Let it be 
said that there is no substitute, either, for one man’s mind grasping the 
Nation’s interests, for one man’s judgment deciding how these inter- 
ests can best be served, for one man’s will seeing the decision through, 
for one man’s soul feeling the anguish and the exhilaration of great 
deeds. Great men, not efficient communities, have made nations great 
and guarded their greatness, and a great nation could well be ruined 
by a committee, however efficient. 


ORGANIZATION FOR NATIONAL POLICY PLANNING IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


By Paul H. Nitze 


(President, Foreign Service Educational Foundation, former Director of the State 
Department’s Policy Planning Staff) 


Prepared for delivery at the 1959 annual meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C., September 10-12, 
1959 


Policy can be roughly defined as agreement on the objectives of 
action and on the means of achieving those objectives—on where you 
want to go and how you propose to get there. The making of Ameri- 
can national policy involves immensely complex and often messy 
procedures. Different American administrations have approached 
the task with quite different concepts of the nature of the policy proc- 
ess and of the techniques to be preferred. 

In recent years, we have witnessed an increasing reliance by the 
EKisenhower administration on a series of “distinguished citizens com- 
mittees,” composed mainly of prominent private citizens and estab- 
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lished to review past policies and to make recommendations as to the 
objectives and courses of future American action. Two years ago, the 
Gaither Committee made its report to the President on certain parts 
of our defense program. This year, there have been several groups 
engaged in reviewing other important aspects of our foreign policy. 
The Draper Committee, for example, examined the objectives and 
programs of military assistance in relation to economic assistance. 
Another committee, selected from the Business Advisory Council and 
under the chairmanship of President Harold Boeschenstein of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., looked into the problem of the Soviet eco- 
nomic offensive and the policies appropriate to meeting it: Again 
the Straus group repo: on the assistance that private groups, busi- 
ness or other, can give to our policies in the underdeveloped countries. 

The growing emphasis on the “distinguished citizens committee” 
technique raises a number of questions about the policy process that 
are worth examining. How have past administrations attempted to 
mobilize fresh ideas on American national policy, to evaluate these 
ideas, and to translate them into action ? What are the most effective 
methods of drawing on the experience and resources of individuals 
and groups outside the executive branch of the Government? What 
are the relative advantages or disadvantages of relying heavily on 
nongovernmental committees for policy recommendations? at 
are the requirements of the policy process that affect its procedures 
of operation ? 

If we start with the last—and more general—question we first need 
to clarify and give more specific content to what we mean by policy. 
I have already offered one definition—agreement on the objectives of 
action and the means of achieving those objectives. To this, I would 
add the further qualification that a policy can hardly be taken seriously 
unless the courses of action chosen are actually executed and reason- 
ably achieve their intended effects. 

For the sake of analysis, three different phases of the policy process 
can be distinguished from one another, although of course, in prac- 
tice the demarcation lines between them will be fuzzy and the phases 
will overlap. Roughly, these may be described as the formulation 
phase, the decision phase, and the execution phase. The first is an in- 
tellectually creative process in which a policy is suggested and a pro- 
gram of action proposed that is calculated most effectively to achieve 
the specific objectives of that policy. The second phase involves not 
only that of arriving at a coordinated and authoritive decision but 
also the politically essential and often arduous task of marshalling a 
consensus behind the proposed policy and program. During the course 
of this phase, the policy may be subjected to greater or lesser modi- 
fications—perhaps not intellectually ideal modifications, but necessary 
if the policy finally decided upon is to command wide enough sup- 

rt to insure its eventual execution. The final and perhaps most dif- 
ficult phase is putting the chosen policy and program into action, 
which includes the problems of meeting unforeseen obstacles and of 
capitalizing on unforeseen ibilities. This final phase of execution 
often takes on continuing elements of the first and second phases. Ob- 
jectives and methods of procedure are modified in the light of actual 
practice. Action builds a measure of consensus among those who are 
acting together. A periodic check and audit of the action process by 
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those who made the original decision is often necessary sometimes to 

assure that necessary action is promptly gotten underway, sometimes 

to restrain the built-in momentum of an action program and to kee 

the program in proper relationship to the broader aspects of overall 

policy. On the other hand too detailed backseat driving of an action 
rogram can stultify it. 

In the field of national policy, the last phase—the execution of 
chosen courses of action—is clearly the responsibility of the executive 
branch of the Government. Furthermore, the job of formulating 
policies and programs—the first phase, in which new policies 
are thought sheona’ and proposed for decision—has also me 
largely an executive branch function, particularly as to those aspects 
of national policy which involve foreign policy and defense. The 
legislative branch plays an important role mainly in the second phase. 
Only if the Congress becomes part of the consensus behind a given 
line of policy is there any prospect that the tools necessary to its execu- 
tion will be forthcoming. And Congress must participate in the pe- 
riodic check and audit of the action program. 

How does the executive branch go about developing national polic 
and programs? The process involves a most varied, complex, ill- 
defined, and often ad hoc collection of procedures. The role of the 
Secretary of State, is, of course, crucial. Within our working con- 
stitution, he is not only the Minister for Foreign Affairs, but he is 
also in part the Prime Minister as well—aunless, as did Woodrow Wil- 
son and Franklin Roosevelt, the President chooses to be his own Prime 
Minister. Presidents rarely overrule the recommendations of their 
Secretaries of State, and, conversely, a policy is usually dead if it does 
not receive the approval of the Secretary of State. 

The role of the Secretary of State in the national policy process has, 
of course, its limits: he cannot himself generate and check for feasi- 
bility and consistency all the recommendations for policies and pro- 
grams bearing on the position of the Nation in the world as a whole. 
In the Truman administration, the usual procedure on national se- 
curity matters—matters involving a mixture of political, military, 
economic, and psychological considerations—was to put together a 
small ad hoc group of the best informed, imaginative, and practical 
people to be found at the working levels of the principally concerned 
departments and agencies of the Government, relieve them of their 
regular duties, and ask them to work out the best policy proposal they 
could devise. The original stimulating idea might come from almost 
any source—from our people overseas, from a newspaper commenta- 
tor, from the President, from the Secretary of State, from someone 
in the policy planning staff, or in the Pentagon. I remember one 
occasion, when I was with the policy planning staff, on which Col. 
George Lincoln, now of West Point, called me on the phone and 
raised considerable cain with me personally and the State Depart- 
ment in general because we hadn’t come up with something for Asia 
comparable to the Marshall Plan for Europe. His call was one of 
the several events which led to a process that, in the end, produced 
point 4. 

After a proposal for a new policy or for a policy shift, with re- 
lated programs, was mapped out, at least in general outline form, 
it was subjected to the long and laborious procedure of the decision- 
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making phase. Before a proposal could be ies through the Na- 
tional Security Council, and, if necessary, Congress, an enormous 
task of consensus building was necessary at many different levels 
within and outside the executive branch. This procedure was often 
elaborate and time-consuming, although it could be speeded up by 
a firm expression of support from the Secretary of State or from the 
President, But in most cases a shift of policy was subjected to a 
lengthy process of tugging and hauling before it was given author- 
itative approval and put into execution. 

Under the Eisenhower administration, new approaches have been 
made to the process of policy formulation and decision. Initially 
this administration decided that greater reliance should be placed 
on the National Security Council, that the machinery of the NSC 
should be strengthened, and that its policy roles should be broadened 
to include the first as well as second phase. It can be argued that 
this move was wrong in theory and abortive in practice. The es- 
sential function of the National Security Council is to assist the 
President in resolving the Executive will. It is a decision makin 
body. It is involved in the second phase of the policy process an 
so heavily involved that it does not perform well when asked to 
take over the functions of the first phase—the development of pro- 
posals for new policies and programs. Imagination becomes stifled 
by jockeying and compromising for departmental advantages in the 
final decision. 

To develop a policy proposal adequate to meet a new and important 
problem requires a high de of objectivity and ruthless intoler- 
ance for one-sided or prejudiced views. It requires a concentrated 
and extended effort of the imagination to fit the myriad pieces of the 
problem together into a new pattern of policy which will fit the real 
situation and which can, in practice, be executed with a fair pros- 
pect of achieving its objectives. Most men are able to do such work 
only under favorable conditions. When they are subjected to the 
full pressures of interservice and interdepartmental rivalries—in the 
very arena of decisionmaking where the President is to make the 
final and authoritative decision—the conditions for objectivity and 
for extended creative and imaginative work are usually not present. 
Jockeying for departmental advantage in such a forum begins at 
the first moment. that a new policy problem comes up for discus- 
sion. Compromises begin even at the information-gathering stage. 
Imagination is stifled. 

Even more important are the effects on the rest of the executive 
branch of the decision to concentrate in the NSC machinery the re- 
sponsibility for the formulation of new national policy ideas. One 
result is to relieve others of a full sense of their responsibility. It 
becomes unnecessary for those in the State Department or Defense 
Department who are not part of the NSC machmery to worry much 
about new national policy ideas. 

Furthermore, giving the NSC the job of policy formulation tends 
to cut off cross-fertilization of ideas between the departments and 
the services. Each department is fighting a battle in the NSC for 
what it considers its point of view. Tt therefore mobilizes the infor- 
mation in its possession for presentation to the NSC in a manner that 
will support and show off the departmental viewpoint to best advan- 
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tage. This approach tends to restrict the practice of extensive cross 
contact between the personnel of different departments since such 
contacts may give another department the information with which 
one’s own departmental viewpoint can be rebutted. In sum, very un- 
healthy processes can be put in chain.. In any case, the decision “to 
strengthen the NSC” does not seem to have produced results wholly 
satisfactory even to those who had instituted the change. 

Not satisfied with the NSC technique, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has turned more and more to rely on outside groups or commit- 
tees of private citizens, appointed to assist in the tasks of policy 
review and formulation—the committees I mentioned earlier. But I 
am concerned that this technique, too, will be found inadequate. 

The advantage of the nongovernmental committee is its freedom 
from the interdepartmental squabbles, pulling and hauling, and 
compromise that have characteristically inhibited such bodies as the 
National Security Council. But there are disadvantages to the “dis- 
tinguished citizen committee” technique that may outweigh the value 
of the relatively free atmosphere in which it is able to operate. The 
most serious of these is the possibility that the committee may be too 
far removed from executive branch responsibility to be fully effective. 
Those members of the executive branch who are actually responsible 
for carrying out policy—the third aspect of the policy process—feel, 
perhaps rightly, that such groups are out of touch with the real prob- 
lems with which the officials, in the end, must always deal. In any 
case, it is obvious that the committee, once its report has been pre- 
sented, is in a poor position to help fight its recommendation through 
the decision stage. Both of these difficulties characterized the recep- 
tion of the Gaither Report 2 years ago and may well similarly affect 
the reception of the Draper Committee’s report now. 

Let us now examine a few of the other proposals which have been 
made recently for improving the organization of the U.S. Govern- 
ment for national] policy planning. 

There is one school of thought that believes that our difficulty is 
that we have too much organization, too much staff work, too many 
committees, too little delegation and concentration of power and re- 
sponsibility in specific individuals. I tend to agree with much that 
these critics of governmental over-organization have to say. Govern- 
ment by committee can result in lack of decision, fuzzy decisions, 
delays, frustration, and such a defusion of power that it is impossible 
to hold anyone responsible for nonaction, delayed action or wrong 
action. But it is impossible to run an organization as complex as 
the U.S. Government without some resort to the committee ediaiane, 
Policy and action have to be coordinated. The views of interested 
departments and agencies have to be heard. In other words some 
form of committee technique must be resorted to. 

How can these dilemmas be resolved or at least mitigated? One 
line of approach is to cut down, as far as possible, the number of issues 
which rise to the Presidential, or NSC level, for resolution. Perhaps 
a distinction can be made between national strategy and national poli- 
cies and programs. Obviously national policies and programs must 
be consistent with, must support, and must be adequate to carry out 
the national strategy. But is it essential that the great bulk of these 
policies and programs go to the Presidential level for resolution? 
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Must the President be asked to decide on the policy papers with 
respect to each country or with respect to every functional program ? 
If the President isn’t to decide them, who is to do so? In most in- 
stances more than one department or agency is involved. 

If the President is prepared to look upon his Seeretary of State 
as being more than a Secretary for Foreign Affairs, if he is prepared 
to look upon him as having some of the attributes of a Prime Minister 
in the British system, then it is possible to delegate to the Secretary 
of State some of the decisions which otherwise must of necessity clog 
the NSC machinery. The Secretary of State may be able in turn 
to delegate a portion of these decisions to subordinates in whom he 
has confidence. 

Under such a system the President and the NSC would be con- 
tinuously concerned with the broad lines of national strategy, with 
particular issues which arise on the moving front of developing 
strategy, and with issues raised on appeal from the Secretary of 
State’s decision by other departments and agencies. The number of 
such appeals to the President could be held to reasonable proportions 
if practice had demonstrated that the President could normally be 
expected to back up his Secretary of State’s decisions. 

ut is the staff work available to the Secretary of State adequate 
to enable him competently to carry these responsibilities in addition 
to those which his functions as Secretary for Foreign Affairs place 
upon him? A strong case can be made that it is not. Where can 
properly equipped and properly trained staff for this function be 
found. The Wristonization of the State Department may have im- 
proved the prospects for developing an effective Foreign Service. 
But the Wriston program was not designed specifically to develop the 
qualities required for the type of doll wank foncheel, in working on 
national policy. issues, 

Perhaps consideration should be given to the selection and trainin 
of a special corps of national policy staff assistants. Those select 
from the Foreign Service might be given tours of duty with the Joint 
Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the Bureau of the Budget, or 
with the Treasury before being assigned to national policy staff posi- 
tions. Those selected from the military services cai iven tours 
of duty with the State Department, with the CIA or with the office 
of the President’s Scientific Adviser. Once such a corps of specialists 
in national policy—but generalists with respect to the various parts 
of the national policy problem—was a members thereof could 
be assigned to strengthen the staff of the NSC, to assist. the Secretary 
of State, perhaps as members of the State Department’s policy plan- 
ning staff, to work on the staff of Secretary of Defense or that. of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs. 

Another school of thought favors the creation of additional ma- 
chinery to improve the coordination of staff work between the State 
Department and the Pentagon. It is their thesis that most of the 
shortcomings of national policy planning have arisen in the area 
which is neither purely political nor purely military and which falls 
between the clear responsibilities of the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Defense. Part of the difficulty has arisen from periodic 
Pe by the Secretary of Defense or by the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on exchange of information and views at lower 
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levels between the Pentagon and the State Department without specific 
prior authorization from the top. Another part of the difficulty is 
that the State Department is not well equipped with people who have 
an adequate understanding of current military matters to enable them 
effectively to deal with problems having both political and military 
aspects, 

Increased coordination, contact, and exchange of information be- 
tween the State Department and the Pentagon is hardly a question 
of organization. If such contact is at any time inadequate, a word 
from the President, at the request of either of the Secretaries should 
be adequate to correct the situation. The more difficult question is 
that of making the contact and exchange of information useful in 
improving the quality of national policy planning. 

It has been suggested that just as each of the service departments 
and the Department of Defense is assisted by specialized outside tech- 
nical assistance, the State Department—or the NSC—should be simi- 
larly assisted. The Air Force has the assistance of the Rand Corp., 
the Army of the Operations Research Office of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, the Navy of the Applied Physics Laboratory and the Depart- 
ment of Defense of IDA, the Institute of Defense Analyses. These 
institutions dispose over large numbers of highly qualified men not 
only in the physical sciences, but in the social sciences as well. Every- 
one who deals seriously with military-political problems avails him- 


self as best he can of their expertise. Their primary onsibility, 


however, is to the department or service which employs them. 
Shouldn’t those who are dealing with national problems at the high- 
est level have available to them expert talent of at least the same qual- 
ity? One possibility is that an organization similar to IDA but 
more heavily oriented toward political, economic, and psychological 
expertise be attached organizationally to the State Department but 
housed with IDA so that there could be continuous cross fertilization 
of ideas between the weapons-systems experts and the political experts. 

A third school of thought advocates the creation of additional na- 
tional policy machinery outside of the executive branch of Govern- 
ment. Various proposals have been made for a National Policy 


Academy or for a continuing high level commission of ex-Presidents,. 


representative distinguished citizens, etc., to work on problems of na- 
tional policy. 

In my view, there is a general presumption against the creation of 
additional national policy machinery outside of the executive branch. 
Such an institution will not always see eye to eye with the executive 
branch. It may constitute one more hurdle which those responsible 
for action have to overcome before action becomes possible. ‘The net 
result may be one more step toward assuring, through excessive divi- 
sion of power and responsibility, a national policy of massive passivity. 

In considering this class of proposal, it is important to be clear 
as to the functions which it is proposed that the new institution is to 
fill. Some have proposed that its primary functions be basic re- 
search on issues fundamental to national policy and the formulation 
of new proposals for policy. It is not clear to me why these func- 
tions cannot be better performed by institutions part of, or more 
closely affiliated with, the executive branch. Others have proposed 
that the new institution should stimulate and bring continuous pres- 
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sure upon the executive branch so that it will develop more d ic, 
more far-sighted, in any case “better,” national policies. But the ques- 
tion of what are “better” national policies is exactly what is at issue. 

If the proposal is to create an institution whose major function is 
to contribute to the building of a firmer and deeper public concensus 
behind those policies that are finally decided upon and are to be ex- 
ecuted by the responsible agencies of Government, then perhaps there 
is more to be aid in favor of making the attempt. It is hard, how- 
ever, to see how the previously mentioned pitfalls are to be wholly 
avoided even if the institution’s prime function is thus limited. 

A fourth school of thought sees the major bottleneck to improved 
national policy planning as residing in what they allege to be the 
current dominance of the fiscal controllers over the effective policy- 
making process. They see current NSC policy papers as being of im- 
portance only as they give a peg to the Bureau of Budget and its 
minions to assert approved policy in support of their control over ex- 

nditures. Again there is much to be said in favor of this viewpoint. 

ut what is to be done to improve the situation? At any level of fiscal 
expenditures there are bound to be competing demands for resources. 
Allocations have to be made and in peacetime those allocations can 
generally be most conveniently controlled through the allocation of 
money. The largest expenditures are in the sphere of defense. Per- 
haps improvements can be made in defense organization to bring the 
subsidiary parts of that organization more into line with a logical 
division of the functions which the national strategy calls upon the 
defense organization to fulfill and thus to facilitate some decentraliza- 
tion of responsibilities and powers, including within limits, those of 
planning and fiscal control. But this is no easy or simple matter. 

In my view it is erroneous to cut the Gordian Knot of the high cost 
of defense by a simple NSC decision fixing an arbitrary 5-year ceiling 
on the aggregate of Defense Department requests for appropriations. 
But no matter what aggregate is finally decided upon, problems of 
fiscal allocation and fiscal control will remain. 

A fifth school of thought sees the bottleneck to improved national 
policy planning in the failure of those in the highest positions of re- 
sponsibility to resolve, or to resolve correctly, certain basic issues of 
policy which only they can resolve. Three crucial issues are usually 
cited. 1. Is the scale of the effort we are making in support of our 
foreign policy and defense objectives adequate in the light of the 
threats which we face? Can we afford to put 10 or 12 percent of our 
national effort into support of our national objectives vis-a-vis the out- 
side world when the Soviet Union is putting two or three times as 
great a percentage of its resources into support of opposing objec- 
tives? 2. Are we justified in patteng such heavy reliance for the mili- 
tary support of our foreign policy objectives upon nuclear armaments, 
the use of which would seem to controvert the very political purposes 
they are supposed to support? A crucial component of this question 
is the degree to which we should rely upon a capacity to initiate the 
use of nuclear weapons in limited wars to shore up our inadequate 
conventional military capabilities to support our objectives in such 
wars. 8. Are we devoting sufficient effort and resources to the non- 
military components of our national policy ¢ 
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It is asserted that these questions are so basic that they do not lend 
themselves to staff work of the type ne implied when one speaks 
of policy planning. It is asserted that the President and his principal 
Cabinet advisors have to express their judgment on these basic 
issues before policy planning in the usual sense can proceed. I would 
suggest that the principal task of national policy planning at the 
NSC level, the level of the State Department Policy Planning Staff 
and of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff is to provide the President and his principal Cabinet officers with 
the data on which they can more intelligently come to a decision on 
just such basic questions of national strategy. : : 

In sum, I see no easy and simple road to ODN NS, toe quality of 
national policy planning. I believe much can and should be done. 
But that much involves doing a host of sensible but relatively minor 
things at a large number of significant and relevant points in a most 
complex process. 


[The New York Times magazine, Oct. 11, 1959] 
THOUGHTS ABOUT THOUGHT IN HIGH PLACES 


Mr. Acheson Doubts That What Government Chiefs Need Today 
is “More Time to Think.” What is Needed, He Argues, is 
Better Use of the Time, and Assistance, Already Available 


By Dean Acheson 
(Former Secretary of State) 


Last June, President Eisenhower made the commencement speech 
to the first graduating class of the Senior Foreign Officers School. 

“In the years that Secretary Dulles and I served together,” he said, 
“he often spoke about the lack of opportunity of high officers of 
Government, and indeed of high officers of any profession, for con- 
templation. He felt so strongly about this that he believed that there 
should be some reorganization in the very highest echelons of the 
oo, departments so that there could be more time to think about 
the job. 

When I read this my mind flew to the signs which, for a time, hung 
on the walls of some offices, urging “THINK”—and the addendum 
written in pencil on one of them, “OR THWIM.” For this pungent 
alternative seemed to me to go to the heart of the problem of contem- 
plation in the executive departments, 

These departments are meant to be what they are called—“execu- 
tive” departments, that is, agencies of action. Contemplation, in 
these departments, is not an end in itself; it is a means to action—the 
wisest action under the circumstances, to be sure, but action. What 
is needed is not, as the President said, “to think about the job”—that 
is for professors and columnists—but to think about what to do and 
— do it. In the executive departments salvation lies only in 
works. 

Now it happens that Secretary Dulles also talked with me on this 
subject. He had come to the department in response to my invitation 
to arrange an orderly transfer of responsibility. He told me that he 
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was not going to work as I had done, but would free himself from in- 
volvement with what he referred to as nnel and administrative 
problems, in order to have more time to think. 

I did not comment, but was much struck by the conjunction of 
ideas. I wondered how it would turn out. For it had been my ex- 
perience that thought was not of much use without knowledge and 
guidance, and that who should give me both and how competent they 
would be must depend on who chose, dealt with, assigned and pro- 
moted these people and established the forms of organization within 
which they worked. All this seemed a precondition of thinking 
ca I could not ignore if my thoughts were going to amount to 
anything. 

So the President’s commencement speech has nagged at me. This 
absorption with the Executive as Emerson’s “Man Thinking,” sur- 
rounded by a Cabinet of Rodin statues, bound in an oblivion of 
thought, chin on fist, elbow on knee, seemed to me unnatural and un- 
necessary. Surely thinking is not so difficult, so hard to come by, 
so solemn as all this. 

Isn’t the problem, I have wondered, a little different? Doesn’t it 
involve a choice of what the “very highest echelons,” the President 
and the Cabinet, spend their time on, and of finding ways of maki 
available to them the right information to think with and about 
Executives should not be encouraged to spin thoughts and policies 
out of their own viscera as spiders spin their webs. 

It is hard to get reliable data on the matters which now occupy the 
time of “the very highest echelons.” Of course, they vary with the 
men involved, their physical and mental vitality, their powers of con- 
centration, their resources of knowledge, experience, and wisdom. 
Their tasks are difficult ones. This cannot be altered. Our present 
question is: Is their time well spent? If not, is the remedy “reorgani- 
zation in the very highest echelons?” 

The most available data we have, skimpy and inadequate as it is, is 
the daily announcement of the President’s appointments. For the first 
and last weeks of July, typical weeks, * * *. (See pp. 178-180.) 

No one knows better than I that the published appointment list of 
the President or a Cabinet officer is only that one-tenth of the iceberg 
which appears above water. But even a short study of the sample 
given aaa two points clear: First, at least half the appointments 
are wholly unnecessary; and, second, those which are necessary are 
neither very time-consuming nor exhausting. 

One other matter needs to be stressed in any consideration of time 
for contemplation—the long weekends in Maryland and Pennsylvania 
in carefully preserved seclusion from run-of-the-mill concerns. This 
is wise and proper. All through the war, President Roosevelt, as 
those who have read William Hassett’s delightful “Off the Record 
With F.D.R.” know, sought refuge at Hyde Park from the insistent 
pressures of Washington and there achieved the essential prerequisite 
of contemplation, relaxation. One can think under pressure, but not 
contemplate. Ruminants lie down to ruminate. 

So I suggest again that perhaps the problem is both not so great 
and greater than been imagined. Not so great, in that there is 
time enough both to think and to contemplate if the highest echelons 
do not give in to the human desire, shared by the lower echelons, to 
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avoid the pain of thought by escape to something less exacting, like 
routine or going somewhere. And the problem is greater because 
the world’s and the Nation’s problems today are so complex, tough, 
and recalcitrant as to blunt the sharpest thought. This means that 
they are not likely to yield to any amount of reorganization of the 
thinkers. 

The military substitute for thought at the top is staff. Staff is of 
great importance. It performs the indispensable function of collect- 
ing the food for thought, appraising and preparing it. It is the 
means of carrying out decisions made. But, when it also performs the 
function of final thought, judgment, and decision, then there is no 
top—only the appearance of one. This can happen in a number of 
ways, but the most insidious, because it seems so highly efficient, is 
the “agreed” staff paper sent up for “action,” a euphemism for “ap- 

roval.” 

5 “One can always,” I have said elsewhere, “get an agreed paper by 
increasing the vagueness and generality of its statements. ‘The staff 
of any interdepartmental committee has a fatal weakness for this 
type of agreement by exhaustion.” But a chief who wants to perform 
his function of knowing the issues, the factors involved and their 
magnitudes, and of deciding, needs, where there is any doubt at all, 
not agreed as but disagreed papers. 

Original thought on the frontiers of knowledge is, as Prof. Percy 
Bridgman has pointed out, a lonely and individual process. But 
the thought of a chief of a Government department or of a Govern- 
ment itself does and should involve others. I have already suggested 
part of the reason why, but only part. Popular conceptions about 
| et shomnsar: are in large part interesting folklore; and the instinct of 
the bureaucracy for self-preservation and the egotism of the chiefs 
perpetuate it. One of these concepts is that “policy” originates at the 
top and is passed down. 

To be sure, great decisions are, for the most part, made at the top 
when they are not made by events. But, as for policy—the sum total 
of many decisions—it must be said; as it has been said of sovereignty, 
that its real sources are undiscoverable. One fact, however, is clear 
to anyone with experience in government: The springs of policy 
bubble up; they do not trickle down. 

When this upsurgence of information, ideas, and suggestions is 
vigorous, appreciated, and encouraged, strong, imaginative, and effec- 
tive policies are most apt to result. When the whole function of de- 
termining what is what, and what to do about it, is gathered into 
one hand, or into a small group at the top, the resulting action may 
or may not be strong, but it is likely to be ill-adapted to reality and 
self-defeating. 

What has just been said underlines the judicial element in the 
function of teat and the great a of interplay between 
head and staff at all stages in the development of decisions. By this 
I mean that the chief must from time to time familiarize himself 
with the whole record ; he must consider opposing views, put forward 
as ably as possible. He must examine the proponents vigorously and 
convince them that he knows the record, is intolerant of superficiality 
or of favor-seeking, and not only welcomes but demands criticism. 

As General Marshall said at the beginning of his Secretaryship, 
when I asked what he expected of me as what he called his Chief of 
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Staff, “First, the most unvarnished truth, particularly about myself. 
I have no feelings”—then added—“except those which I reserve for 
Mrs. Marshall.” And he never faltered in this attitude. 

Through this judicial function, through pondering what has been 
read and heard, and a suggestion or decision that one of several lines 
is the one to be pursued, the chief makes his most valuable contribu- 
tion to thought and policy. It takes work and it takes time. 

It also requires orderly procedure. Meetings should be as small as 
possible. Anyone who needs or permits platoons of aides to accom- 
pany him brands himself as incompetent. All parties in interest 
should be present at the same time, should have their say and hear 
what is said by all others. They should also hear the decision, which 
should be in writing or osdahen This, I am sure, seems disappoint- 
ingly simple. But itis disappointingly rare. 

All readers of Sir Arthur Bryant’s “The Turn of the Tide” (based 
on the war diaries of Lord Alanbrooke, Chief of the British Im- 
perial General Staff) will recall their amazement at the time and 
energy which Prime Minister Churchill devoted to this procedure at 
all stages in the development of war policy. “On Active Service in 
Peace and War” shows Secretary of War Stimson doing the same. 

President Roosevelt found the practice difficult, and a good many of 
his troubles came from this. Decisions made, or which seemed to 
have been made, on incomplete investigation or ex parte hearings, had 
to be modified or reversed, sometimes without everyone knowing that 
this had occurred. (Sir Winston tells us, in “The Gathering Storm,” 
that his initial order on becoming the King’s First Minister was that 
all decisions be put in writing. To many of us this innovation ranks 
in importance with the discovery of the wheel.) 

The method and procedures I have mentioned are of the greatest 
help to the chief tot to the staff, keeping in mind that Cabinet mem- 
bers are both chiefs in their departments and staff officers to the Chief 
of Government. They provide a chief who can learn with the best 
means of doing so—information, carefully prepared; then a discus- 
sion of its meaning, conducted with spirit, criticism, and relevance; 
and an indication of the course of action. They also give the chief 
timely opportunities to guide and stimulate the development of 
thought and action. 

To the staff this practice is a constant demonstration both that their 
contribution is important and that it is fairly heard and considered. 
It is a stimulus to their best effort, a devastating arena for the poorly 

repared or pedestrian mind, which soon disappears, and a method 
y which specialized experience and outlook, which must sacrifice 
breadth to depth, can adjust to the larger problem and 

Even being present to see and hear the chief give his dectalies meets 
a fundamental, almost primitive, need of the staff. Confidence in 
leadership, loyalty to the processes of government, require first of all 
belief that commands put out in the name of the chief not only are, but 
authentically appear to be, his. 

The curse of leadership has always been the major-domo, the cham- 
berlain, the chief secretary, the camaimeaaiaee envied and dis- 
liked—who emerged from the Presence with the Word. But whose 
word was it? Did it have that authority behind it which demanded 
obedience, or would a plot or a protest, a discreet leak by “unimpeach- 
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able” sources to the press or to the Hill—if that is not tautologi- 
cal—upset it? In a city where since the “Gettysburg Address,” few 
public men have written their own utterances, one should not under- 
estimate the importance of the chief’s announcing, explaining, and, 
on occasion, discussing his decisions in the presence of his staff. 

One may predict with some assurance that any attempt to reorgan- 
ize the highest echelons to give them more time for thought will in- 
evitably have two characteristics. It will cut the chief off from his 
principal offiicers, and, in accordance with Parkinson’s law, it will in- 
terpose new personnel, or “coordinating” staff, between the chief and 
his principal officers. ; 

The result will be that he will have to see just as many people, but 
they will be the wrong people. His reading may be reduced, but it 
will be predigested, and both the protein of fact and the fermenting 
bacteria of conflict and criticism will be minimized in the bland pas- 
sage through an insulating special staff. 

This has been the experience with the National irs | Council. 
The NSC in essence, is merely the means for orderly and prepared 
meetings between the President and a restricted group of his principal 
assistants charged with protecting the Nation against danger from 
abroad. 

The problems which they can profitably discuss are far easier to 
identify than to resolve. Cabinet officers and military officers 
prodded by their own assistants and by the President can identify 
them. To resolve them requires work within the departments, and 
between them, by the responsible officers at what is happily called the 
working level, with constant reference to their chiefs and often dis- 
cussion between them. If serious differences arise, as they often 
should, these are the stuff for Presidential thought and decision after 
argument and submission. 

To interject into this refreshingly simple situation a new and sep- 
arate staff for the NSC itself, as has been done, only complicates with- 
out improving. A few recordkeepers, agenda makers, prodders, or 
gadflies, yes. But a separate staff cannot add knowledge, which re- 
mains in the departments; or responsible advice to the President, 
which is the duty and right of his Cabinet Secretaries. More bodies 
— clutter up a meeting and strain a flow of communication. 

eee reorganization in government—can often be a 
trap for the unwary. The relationships involved in the division of 
labor and responsibility as well as the channeling of communication 
and decision in any activity is far more subtle and complex than the 
little boxes which the graph drawers put on paper with their per- 
eee and horizontal connecting lines. A good many years ago 

hief Justice Taft said to a friend, “I have just been talking with 
So-and-So (using an eminent name) about what he calls the machin- 
ery of government”—then added, chuckling, “and, you know, he 
thinks it really is machinery.” 

Well, it is not that. The nature of an organization and the rela- 
tionships within it depend wholly upon what the people organized 
are supposed to do. I have a suspicion that the need for complexity 
in organization goes hand in hand with the extent to which those or- 
ganized are dealing with physical things. In the field of thought, as 
such, its importance decreases, though no one would be foolish enough 
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to that it can be di with, But where le are organ- 
ized for thought, the simpler arrangements are kept, the better. 

How, then, can the highest echelons increase their time for contem- 

lation? There is only one answer. One cannot “make” more time— 

espite the colloquial phrase. One should not delegate contempla- 
tion. There remains disciplined and intelligent choice of how time 
is used. 

Demands crowd insistently on a chief. Far more of them seem 
important than can be met. To weed out the timewasters involves 
vetnhauai and some hurt feelings. It also involves some self-dis- 
cipline. The importance of relaxation and quiet as inducements to 
contemplation has already been stressed. I would also stress that the 
use of all a chief’s private time for competitive games, indoor and 
out, does not make for contemplation. A vast amount of reading is 
essential. So is relaxed, unhurriedtalk. Soisquiet. 

Obviously, ceremonies and the ceremonial side of politics—the end- 
less palaver about the nonessential—offer fertile fields in which to har- 
vest time. One could begin on Washington and Embassy society 
which, despite Allen Drury’s entertaining novel of capital life, con- 
tribute nothing whatever in return for the time they take. The same 
is true of the public dinners—allegedly humorous, testimonial, or cele- 
brant—put on by a hundred organizations, perennial or episodic. To 
put all of these invitations courteously to one side requires an appoint- 
ments secretary with a southern accent, a heart of ice, and a will of 
iron. 

Then there is travel. Before the second World War, tradition had it 
that the President never left the country. The occasion on which 
President Wilson broke the tradition did not encourage emulation. 
The same rule, though not so absolute, kept Secretaries of State and 
other Cabinet officers for the most part directing their departments. 

Then, during and since the war, came the swing—and a most un- 
fortunate one it was—to the opposite extreme. is is not the place 
for a review of conferences or meetings at the summit. I have done 
that elsewhere and concluded that there were only two successful ones 
in over 300 years—the Con of Muenster and Osnabrueck, which 
ended the Thirty Years War, and the Congress of Vienna, which 
brought peace after the Napoleonic wars. 

Foreign Ministers’ meetings have also become a menace. Former 
Secretary Byrnes tells us that, of his 562 days’ tenure in the State 
Department, 350 were spent at international meetings. Secretary 
Tlerter, as I write, has already clocked up 80 days out of 115 in office 
away from Washington. In large part this time was wasted, and 
that it would be was clearly foreseen. 

Personal diplomacy at the top has largely become the substitution 
of improvisation for the sound and difficult domestic and foreign 
policies which would prevent us from getting into weak and 
a Improvisation will not work, and all this traveling around 

epreciates the se of those who, in any sensible system, should 
be the representatives of the Republic in communicating with foreign 
states. We are in a vicious circle in which the idea that only chiefs 
can talk to other chiefs keeps them rushing about so much that the 
do not have the time to devise and execute the policies which wo 
make these frantic and repeated journeys unnecessary. 
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The time which the highest echelons need to think is not for brood- 
ing in isolated detachment, it is needed to devise the action to meet the 
exigencies of our times, to bring conviction of the need of that action 
to the Congress and people of the United States, and to explain it to 
the world. The hours which can be used for this lie all around them. 
At present, they are not being frugally used. 


Tue Presment’s CatenDAR: Two TyricaL WEEKS 


FRIDAY, JULY 3 


President Eisenhower is spending Friday at Camp David, Md. 
No appointments for him have been announced. 


MONDAY, JULY 6 


11 a.m.—Gordon Gray, special assistant on national security affairs. 
11:30 a.m.—John H. Morrow, first U.S. Ambassador to Guinea, pre- 
paratory to departure for his post. 


TUESDAY, JULY 7 


8:30 a.m.—Republican congressional leaders. 

11 a.m.—Goy. William Quinn of Hawaii and Interior Secretary Fred 
A. Seaton. 

11:45 a.m.—Chairman John A. McCone of Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and Herbert Loper, Assistant to Secretary of Defense. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 8 


8 :45 a.m.—Secretary of State Christian A. Herter. 

9 a.m.—Representative James V. Utt (Republican, California) to dis- 
cuss problems of the tuna industry. 

10:30 a.m.—News conference. 

11:30 a.m.—Harold T. Thomas, Auckland, New Zealand, president of 
Rotary International. 


THURSDAY, JULY 9 


9 a.m.—National Security Council. 

11 a.m.—Secretary of State Christian A. Herter. 

12 noon—The three District of Columbia Commissioners and repre- 
sentatives of the Virginia Corporation Commission and the Mary- 
land Public Service Commission to present a report on mass trans- 
portation in the Washington area. | 


FRIDAY, JULY 10 


10:45 a.m.—Ned iin of Downs, Kans., ae of the Youn 


, 
Republican National Federation, and the cochairman, Mrs. Davi 
Frenald, of Upper Montclair, N.J. 
11:15 a.n.—A group of Junior Red Cross delegates prior to leaving 
on a European study tour. 
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11:30 a.m.—Representative James Roosevelt (Democrat, California) 
and his three children—Anna Eleanor, James, Jr., and Michael. 
(The President plans to remain at the ite House over the 
weekend.) 
FRIDAY, JULY 24 


President Eisenhower has no eae scheduled for Friday. 
He plans to leave by helicopter about 11 a.m. to spend the weekend 
at his Gettysburg farm. 


MONDAY, JULY 27 


11 2 oe. Nathan F. Twining, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 
12 noon—Raymond J. Saulnier, Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 
TUESDAY, JULY 28 


8:30 a.m.—Congressional Republican leaders. 
11:15 a.m.—Eric Johnston, Chairman, U.S. Committee for the At- 
lantic Congress, to report on the Congress held in London last month. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 29 


7:30 a.m.—Breakfast with 16 Republican Members of Congress who 
belong to SOS Club. 

10:30 a.m.—News conference. 

11:15 a.m.—Directors of the Tennessee Valley Authority, Chairman 
Herbert D. Vogel and Members A. R. Jones and Brooks Hays. 

11:45 a.m.—Presents American Merchant Marine Achievement 
Award of the American Legion to representatives of the Pan At- 
lantic Steamship Corp., of Point Newark, N.J. 


THURSDAY, JULY 30 


8 :30 a.m.—Senator John Sherman , (Republican, Kentucky 


and Representatives Howard H. Baker (Republican, Tennessee 
= B. Carroll Reece (Republican, Tennessee) to discuss the TV. 
ill. 
9 a.m.—National Security Council. 
11:30 a.m.—Ernest B. Martin, Jacksonville, Fla., president, National 
Tire Dealers’ Association, and W. W. Marsh, executive secretary, to 
invite President to association dinner here September 14. 


FRIDAY, JULY 31 

9 a.m.—Cabinet. 

11:15 a.m.—Gov. LeRoy Collins of Florida, Representatives William 
C. Cramer (Republican, Florida) and Robert L. F. Sikes (Demo- 
crat, Florida), and L. McHenry Jones, Pensacola, Fla., chairman 
of the Florida quadracentennial. 

11:30 a.m.—Collins and other members of the executive committee 
of the Governors conference, who recently visited the Soviet 
Union—Govs. George D. Clyde of Utah, John E. Davis of North 
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Dakota, Luther alge of North Carolina, Stephens L. R. Mc: 
Nichols of Colorado, Robert B. Meyner of New Jersey, Robert E. 
Smylie of Idaho, William G. Stratton of Illinois, and Cecil H. 
Underwood of West Virginia. , 

12 noon—Members of the Brigham Young University Young Re- 
publican Club cited by the National Young Republicans organiza- 
tion as the outstanding club in the Nation. 

The President expects to go to his Gettysburg, Pa., farm some- 
time in the afternoon. 0 








